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report  of  the  proceedings 
Pennsylvania-German  Society 

twenty-second  annual  meeting 

Held  in  St.  John  Rsformed  Church,  RrBCBLSviLLB.  Pa. 
On  Friday,  October  4,  1912 


^^HE  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11.30  A.  M.,  by 
Km  the  President,  Lieut,  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  Litt.D., 
who  said  he  had  been  asked  why  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  had  always  been  held  on  Friday,  to  which  he 
wished  to  reply  saying  that  it  was  because  Friday  was  our 
lucky  day;  that  the  Society  had  prospered  from  the  start, 
and  referred  to  the  pleasant  weather  conditions  as  another 
instance  of  good  luck.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

Prof.  J.  Fred  WoUe,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  then  gave  a 
recital  on  the  organ  (Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  Minor  by 
J.  S.  Bach) ,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  all. 

Rev.  Scott  R.  Wagner,  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Church,  of  Reading,  Pa.  (former  pastor  of  St.  John  Re- 
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formed  Church,  of  Riegelsville,  Pa.),  was  then  called 
upon  by  the  President  to  deliver  the  invocation. 

Prayer  of  Rev.  Scott  Wagner, 
Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  genera- 
tions. In  Thee  our  fathers  trusted  and  they  never  were 
confounded.  Thou  didst  lead  them  forth  to  places  they 
knew  not  of  and  wert  with  them  when  they  built  their 
homes  and  when  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  govern- 
ment, in  which  liberty  and  truth,  peace  and  the  free  wor- 
ship of  Thy  name  were  comer  stones.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  heritage  to  which  we  are  called.  May  we  fulfill 
the  obligations  resting  upon  us.  Give  us  devout  and  dili- 
gent minds,  tender  and  courageous  hearts,  steadfast  and 
enlarging  faith  in  Tbee  and  In  ourselves  and  in  our  fellow 
men.  Give  us  the  Christ-like  spirit  that  it  may  be  our  joy 
to  labor  patiently,  minister  unto  others  generously,  and 
serve  daily  our  country  and  Thy  kingdom.  By  Thy  grace 
may  we  so  devel<^,  preserve  and  use  our  inheritance  and 
talents  that  we  may  pass  them  on  to  our  children  wirii 
increased  value.  To-day  may  the  genial  cheer,  the  fra- 
ternal spirit  and  the  grateful  word  abound.  Help  us  to 
be  sincere  in  our  affections,  serious  in  our  work  and  happy 
in  our  fellowship.  In  all  things  may  Thy  name  be  glori- 
fied, through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  then  delivered  by  B.  F. 
Fackenthal,  Jr. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN  SOCIETY. 
Address  of  Welcome  by  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr., 

RiEGELSVILLE,  Pa.,  MEETING  OCTOBER  4,  I912. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society 
and  Other  Friends:  It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasant  duty  to 
extend  to  you  a  cordial  greeting,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
membership  of  this  church,  and  the  citizens  of  KtegelsviUe 
and  Durham  township,  but  of  the  people  of  Bucks  county 
as  well,  for  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Society  has  honored  the  county  of  Bucks  by  holding 
a  meeting  within  her  borders.  With  three  exceptions 
(two  at  Bethlehem  and  wie  at  Ephrata)  the  meetings  have 
all  been  held  at  county-seats.  This  is,  therefore,  the  lirst 
meeting  to  be  held  in  a  country  village,  and  yet  the  country 
is  primarily  the  home  of  the  Pennsylvania  German.  It  is 
also  fitting  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  in  this  mother- 
county  of  Bucks,  one  of  the  three  original  counties  into 
which  the  state  was  divided,  and  out  of  which  all  the  east- 
em  counties  of  Pennsylvania  were  erected,  and  where  many 
of  the  early  German  immigrants  made  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  descendants. 

The  congregation  which  worships  in  this  building  was 
organized  in  1849  by  Rev.  John  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  who  later  established  and  became  president  of 
Ursinus  College,  at  Collegeville,  in  Montgomery  county. 
Two  other  of  its  pastors  also  became  presidents  of  col- 
leges.^ Since  January  15,  1912,  the  church  has  been  with- 
out a  pastor. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  L.  Riegel  there  is 

I  Her.  Tbomas  G,  Apple,  D.D^  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Aughin- 
bangh,  D.D. 
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maintained  under  the  care  of  the  congregation  a  public 
library,  containing  5,000  volumes,  with  an  endowment  for 
adding  thereto,  and  in  the  same  building  an  academy  for 
the  preparation  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  vicinity  for 
colleere.  Two  of  its  students  have  entered  sophomore 
classes  at  eastern  colleges  without  conditions.  The  acad- 
emy is  also  partially  endowed. 

Durham  township  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  thirty 
townships  into  which  Bucks  county  is  divided,  and  is  sit- 
uated in  the  extreme  northeastern  end  of  the  county.  The 
village  of  Riegelsville  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  Northampton  county  line. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  Durham  contained 
white  settlers  as  early  as  1682;  at  any  rate,  its  settle- 
ment was  much  earlier  than  that  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory; for  example,  Northampton  county  was  not  erected 
nor  the  town  of  Easton  laid  out  until  1752.  Part  of 
Durham  township  was  patented  September  8,  17 17,  to 
Jeremiah  Langhome  and  John  Chapman,  another  tract  of 
1,200  acres  to  Jeremiah  Langhome,  but  the  greater  part 
(4,448  acres)  was  part  of  5,000  acres  of  land  from 
William  Penn,  by  lease  and  release,  March  9  and  10,  1682 
to  John  Striepers  of  Crefeld  in  Germany;  this  4,448  acres 
was  laid  out  in  1703,  in  Durham,  and  coniirmed  by  patent 
in  1705,  to  Jc^  Striepers,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  alien,  and  that  the  Indians  had  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
land,  a  good  tide  could  not  be  given  by  his  heirs  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  tract  was  therefore  surrendered  by  them  to  the 
proprietaries,  partly  in  exchange  for  other  lands  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  partly  for  a  consideration  from  James  Logan, 
Penn's  secretary  (who  was  interested  in  the  iron  works  that 
had  been  built  on  adjoining  lands)  and  to  whom  a  warrant 
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and  survey  was  issued  under  date  15th  of  3d  month  (May) 
A.D.  1727. 

Durham  township  is  included  within  the  bounds  of  the 
celebrated  Walking  Purchase  of  September  19  and  20, 
1737,  but  we  are  doubtless  not  very  proud  of  that, 
although  we  are  not  within  the  bounds  of  the  disputed 
part  of  that  territory.  The  treaty  for  the  Walking  Pur- 
chase was  begun  in  Durham  township  in  1734,  adjourned 
to  Pennsbury,  and  concluded  at  Philadelphia,  August  25, 
1737- 

The  early  settlement  of  the  township  was  doubtless  due 
to  the  presence  of  iron  ore  in  the  Durham  hills.  During 
1726  a  company  was  formed  to  erect  a  blast-furnace  for 
the  manufacture  of  charcoal  pig  iron,  the  casting  of  pots 
and  pans,  and  also  doubtless  fire-backs,  at  which  time  the 
entire  tract  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  The 
furnace  was  located  at  the  village  of  Durham,  in  the  center 
of  the  township,  where  the  early  church  and  school  houses 
were  erected,  and  was  the  second  earliest  blast-furnace  to  ' 
be  erected  in  Pennsylvania.  The  original  date-stone,  bear- 
ing date  1727,  has  been  preserved,  and  will  be  on  exhibi- 
tion at  my  residence  this  afternoon. 

Among  the  twelve  men  for  whom  the  property  was  held 
in  trust,  and  who  associated  themselves  together  to  erect 
the  iron  works,  were  Jeremiah  Langhome,  who  resided  at 
Trevose,  in  Bensalem  township,  Bucks  county;  Andrew 
Bradford,  the  printer,  Anthony  Morris,  Chief  Justice 
WiUiam  Allen,  the  founder  of  Allentown,  and  James 
Logan.  Durham  furnace  began  making  iron  in  1727,  and 
the  year  following,  1728,  James  Logan  built  beautiful 
Stenton.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
dght  fire-backs  now  in  the  fire-places  at  Stenton,  placed 
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there  by  him,  were  made  at  Durham  furnace.  Three  of 
these  lire-backs  bear  date  1728,  one  contains  the  initials 
I.  L.,  and  all  show  conclusive  evidences  of  having  been 
made  from  the  same  pattern.  The  Colonial  Dames,  in 
whose  care  Stenton  has  been  placed  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, kindly  permitted  me  (September  12,  1912)  to 
photograph,  and  also  to  take  borings  from  three  of  these 
fire-backs  for  chemical  analyses.  The  results  show  that 
the  cast-iron  exactly  corresponds  to  the  analyses  of  Dur- 
ham ores,  and  con£rms  my  claim  that  they  were  made  at 
Durham,  and,  moreover,  the  dde  papers  show  that  James 
Logan  at  that  time  owned  directly  and  indtrecdy  one- 
fourth  part  of  Durham. 

Among  other  gentlemen  who  later  became  part  owners 
of  Durham  township  and  the  iron-works,  were  Richard 
Peters,  William  Logan,  Edward  Shippen,  Israel  Pember- 
ton,  Lawrence  Growden,  and  Hon.  James  Hamilton,  who 
purchased  an  interest  in  1749  when  he  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  At  one  time  the  works  were 
operated  under  the  name  of  William  Logan  &  Company. 
On  December  24,  1773,  the  property  was  divided  by 
partition  proceedings,  and  that  part  of  the  tract  on  which 
the  iron-works  and  mines  were  located  was  partidoned  to 
Hon,  Joseph  Galloway  and  his  wife,  Grace  Growden. 
When  Galloway  allied  himself  to  the  British  cause  his 
property  was  sold  by  the  commissioner  of  forfeited  estates, 
but  after  several  arguments  in  the  Supreme  Court  it  was 
restored  to  Mrs.  Galloway,  as  it  was  shown  that  the  prop- 
erty belonged  to  Joseph  Galloway  only  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Grace  Growden.' 

Among  other  illustrious  persons  connected  with  the 
Durham  iron-works,  I  desire  to  mention  George  Taylor, 

>  See  Lenee  of  Jenka  vi.  Backhome,  i  Bioney,  page  91. 
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PALISADES  OR  NARROWS  OF  NOCKAMIXON. 

BIdSs  (new  red  MitdBlone)  arc  ■Imosl  perpeoillcQlar.  riainf-  aboi 

•bove  tbe  Delswsre  river,  and 

Pukentlul  in  hU  addreH  ol  v 

tiom  Narrowsvlllc  Locka. SrptrmlKr  9.  19118.) 
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RIPPLE  MARKS. 
At  RBDbnrille.  Nontaamplon  county,  Pa.,  in  limeMone  qiurry.  on  Hoc  ol  Phlbidelptaia  & 
Easlon  Elecliic  Railway.  Three  miles  north  ol  RicKelivillc  and  6  mils  loath  ol  Eaiton. 
about  JO  yards  iTom  the  we*t  ahore  ol  the  Delaware  river  and  one  mile  north  ol  the  boundary 
line  between  Bucfciand  NonhamptoD  nnimiea.  Said  lobeoneofibelarBtit  and  beat  defined 
ripple  narks  on  Ihe  Atlantic  coaat.  Sec  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in 
iSjg  by  Frol.  H.  D.  Rogers.  Vol.  I.  p.  9f.     From  pfaotOEraph  uken  April  6,  190^ 
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AJJ'css  of  U'tho^'c.  i; 

one  of  the  sigdLrs  'it'  the  I5«!ar.i'  >in  ot  livJtpc!:  J..--- -. 
v-ho  was  on  several  nce;isioiis  icsse-,-  of  t!'^  \v■)■'^?,  a-'^i  :■.  \  • 
resided  in  Durham,  and  under  whose  alIrili^',^trau^ll  >'».  ■! 
.md  shell  were  mnde  for  ihe  Contininta!  army. 

LiciuTal  Daniel  M.)r!;an,  I'f  Rtvd'.iit'nnan'  f.ire,  the 
hero  of  Cowpens,  v-wi  born  in  Durh.iyn  townsh'i-  ■;.!,.« 
his  father  was  employed  a)  the  iion-wtirks. 

In    i)*47   the  furn;iec  tract  was  pi,r».h3,scd   !'         '     ■■•. 
Joseph  W.  Whitaker  t*c  Ci.ini;'..iny.  w!'o  tre-jf;.' 
thracitt:  hi a^t- furnaces,   two  miles  eJ>i   cf  the  >   ■  . 
Durham,  qtiitc  near  where  the  D;ir!i;!ii;  t.reek  em,:'         ■     ■ 
the  Delaware  river.     Mr.  Whit.ilver,  ihc  sn-ninr  ; 
was   the   grandfather   of   cc-Govcrnnr   Samuel   A\  ;, 
Pennypacker,  one  of  the  former  pr^s'denfs  of  our  .^■ 
The  \Vhit.ikers  sold  the  prope.-ry  to  .Messrs.  ('■■ 
Hewitt,  of  New  York,  son  and  son-'.id^uv  .if  that  \ 
philanthropit;t,  Peter  Cooper.     I  !<■':.  I~  ■-i-.ir.l  C 
one  of  the  most  lovable  men  It  '.>■       ■■  i  r  been  n-. 
to  know;  he  served  a  term  as  r:i.. ,  -r  if  New  V    -  ,  .  ■ 

did  also  Hon.  Afaram  S.  Hewitr,  who  aK'i  ■  ;e\-eral 

terms  in  Congress. 

DiirinjT  1865  to  1870  the  works  \v<-.'  ^.v.n-^d  first  in- 
Messrs,  Lewis  LilHe  &  Son,  then  by  the  [Ml  •■  '■  .'.  i-'-.-i 
Co.,  who  manufactured  l.illie  eh^ltii  iro-i  ^..'-^  ^•^. 
Russell  Sage,  of  New  York  City,  was  preside  it  ol  ti;e  Inner 
company,  and  I  recall  with  ]  le-isure  a  •.  islt  he  in.ide  tn 
Durham  in  company  with  Hon.  J>hn  A.  Gi-isnidd.  of 
1  roy,  N.  Y.  (who  was  associated  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Dtla- 
mater  in  building  the  iron-clad  Monitor,  which  bf.d  b^cn 
des'gried  by  Ericsson).  It  was  a  wet  day,  and  in  trirop- 
ing  around  the  works  their  feet  became  wet,  and  I,  who 
was  a  boy  In  the  office  at  that  time,  was  sent  by  Mr,  ^--ge 
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Address  of  JVelcome.  ii 

one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
who  was  on  several  occasions  lessee  of  the  works,  and  who 
resided  in  Durham,  and  under  whose  administration  shot 
and  shell  were  made  for  the  Continental  army. 

General  Daniel  Morgan,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  the 
hero  of  Cowpens,  was  bom  in  Durham  township,  where 
his  father  was  employed  at  the  iron-works. 

In  1847  the  furnace  tract  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Joseph  W.  Whitaker  &  Ctmipany,  who  erected  two  an- 
thracite blast-furnaces,  two  miles  east  of  the  village'of 
Durham,  quite  near  where  the.  Durham  creek  empties  into 
the  Delaware  river.  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  senior  partner, 
was  the  grandfather  of  ex-Governor  Samuel  Whitaker 
Pennypacker,  one  of  the  former  presidents  of  our  society. 
The  Whitakers  sold  the  property  to  Messrs.  Cooper  & 
Hewitt,  of  New  York,  son  and  son-in-law  of  that  venerable 
philanthropist,  Peter  Cooper.  Hon.  Edward  Cooper  was 
one  of  the  most  lovable  men  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  know;  he  served  a  term  as  mayor  of  New  York  City,  as 
did  also  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  also  served  several 
terms  in  Congress. 

During  1865  to  1870  the  works  were  owned  first  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  Lillie  &  Son,  then  by  the  Lillie  Safe  &  Iron 
Co.,  who  manufactured  Lillie  chilled  iron  safes.  Mr. 
Russell  Sage,  of  New  York  City,  was  president  of  the  latter 
company,  and  I  recall  with  pleasure  a  visit  he  made  to 
Durham  in  company  with  Hon.  John  A.  Griswold,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.  (who  was  associated  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Dela- 
mater  in  building  the  iron-dad  Monitor,  which  had  been 
designed  by  Ericsson).  It  was  a  wet  day,  and  in  tramp- 
ing around  the  works  their  feet  became  wet,  and  I,  who 
was  a  boy  in  the  office  at  that  time,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Sage 
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to  buy  him  a  pair  of  new  stockings.  He  gave  me  a  bank- 
note out  of  which  to  pay  for  them,  and  rewarded  me  by 
allowing  me  to  keep  the  change,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents. 

The  Durham  boats,  used  by  Washington  in  crossing  the 
Delaware  river  on  Christmas  night,  1776,  and  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  transportation  of  our 
streams,  and  of  the  Delaware  river  in  particular,  before 
the  days  of  canals  and  railroads,  were  designed,  and  the 
first  one  built  at  Durham  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware 
river  at  a  point  immediately  in  front  of  the  Durham  cave, 
one  mile  south  of  Riegelsvllle.  This  cave,  part  of  which 
still  remains,  is  a  natural  limestcme  cavern,  which  during 
early  years,  before  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  blast- 
ing away  of  the  limestone  ( for  lime  burning  and  for  blast- 
furnace fiux),  was  con»dered  a  natural  curiosity,  which 
attracted  attention,  and  was  visited  by  people  for  miles 
around  from  all  parts  of  the  nearby  country. 

The  Delaware  Valley  in  this  immediate  neighborhood 
presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  geological  studies  of 
the  state.  The  great  northern  ice-glacier,  with  its  termi- 
nal-moraine quite  noticeable  at  or  near  Belvidere,  N.  J- 
(twenty-two  miles  north  of  Riegelsville),  is  in  evidence 
along  the  entire  valley  of  the  Delaware  river.  It  was 
underneath  this  drift,  which  was  carried  down  the  valley, 
that  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  found  the  imper- 
fect or  crude  arrow-heads,  known  as  turtle-backs,  and 
which  he  claims  are  pre-historic  and  show  evidence  of  an 
Indian  civilization  prior  to  the  glacial  period.  The  ridge 
of  land  commenring  at  Rocky  Falls,  where  the  Delaware 
river  passes  through  South  Mountain,  about  one  mile 
north  of  this  village,  and  continuing  about  two  miles  south 
to  the  Durham  iron-works,  is  composed  of  glacial-drift. 
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DURHAM  CAVE. 
The  open  [oregTound  indicates  the  ares  lormeriy  occupied  by  larie  cbambcn  whici 

itrene  Fronl  of  the  (oreiround.    The  ateps  lead  up 
Iranrlng-iaam."    ( From  pholognph  by  H.  C.  Men 
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When  ihf  1717  blast  larn»ce  ws*  deinoli»h*d  in  1819,  lod  a  grial-mlll  fretted  on  its  site.  I 
lie  alone  was  removed  to  Haupt'a  grist-mill  in  Springfield  township.  Tfae  Indentation  al  6gi 
wu  made  by  the  milteli.  who  uied  the  alone  to  cmck  walnuts  upon.  About  1S70  It  w>*  p 
nied  to  the  Durham  Iron  Wurki ;  in  1874  tl  was  walled  in  a  uew  hol-blasl  stove  intended 

This  date-slone  formed  psit  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt's  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
ailadelphia.  In  tS7«.    When  they  sold  the  property  in  1901.  it  was  presented  by  Hon.  Abnm 
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't  is  the  rerri.r  on   v;h\:h  :■■.:.  o'i;:iTh,   ti.c  ?..■■■'...•,    ..  ■  i 

irtini  here,  where  t'lc  Mt-n7.,.r  |.-'I  '•.r  -I'-.'iw  «v  .'■•  !■  ..i 

At'imt  six  ntilc  :f)  the  s'  u;i-    :r  1; -i  ;^'c:.   i  '■■.       !   ■■ 
-  elevation  of  about  )»j  Ift-i,  .■■.■;.!  t;i  I  !;>    -:  \    '■,■,■!■  ■  .■ 
•  -lit  sevt-n  miles  tu  'he  si,iiihv,-t'-r  ;j*  riy  ..'.  1:1    .  -,  ..<  ■,  , 
J,'.'!,  can  he  seen  r^v.;  ti.Ms  ot  Ki::L,''-'_  i;  -i-h.  u',\  1   i- 
■.':(- ;iis  enTpt'o'is,  I !«!''■'■ '.i^  f.,;tL:-(';  >  .  M  '.v..  w  ^i  !i  ;■  .^ 
,    i!.r:.ujih  the  r?d  sri-'d'-t.iiic;  u:\:\  c  >\(r     ■:  at".  ?  •■'    ■-  -  ■ 
,!  ■.-  and  three  iiiT.s  r'.-.p,\-ti.,  i\  :  a-;  !  i'.  -.   :!■■■  ^   ■      ..' 
•-..  'L-  cv;e'i-.;\e  than  the---:  near  I'l  rt'ti^N  ■.  '■■.>  M.   ■■ . 
lOi.my.  whn-h  are.  iinivevi-r,  li.;'lc'r  k-.i;'.  n. 
■       At    k:i;!':>\ine,    in    'So'tU:iv>v.nr    ^■.\,:i:)  .    y   ... 
rr  jl:  s  n'lrth  of  Ric^rchvillr,  i:i  i  I'-ii-: '.::.:  iv.:.--'    '!):■',. 
•  ■t   ihc  trolky  rc^.-'.'.i.  r:in  !■■•  ^jt"!   r!|  .  i     ■■i,.in,>  vlv'i   ,;- 
:■'  -nt:  (he  ;:ii-f;r^£  unJ  t><^'  .!■ '^icJ  o:-  .'  ■    \-:  •, -;■  ,-.'.wt 
'1  iicrc   pTC   ciiilefKcs  of   ■■■■■>■. --n    ],•'.     ■•    \  li.r.;.- ■.?■   ■■     r 
Dvrha;i  r:.u-i;ih:p.  v '.ich  !;.-;e   :,:.r,!i(-l   .v^rx  sy'.'   \ 
S['v..-iK-ns  of  i;;p..s  pin-erv  .-.  ni  .-1.  -,.■  ii^",':t'7nv.  '■■'  -■•.: 
.-■ihinfjs  of  ihi   ai-c!Ki-iili'j;is'^.       M.c  aj   ■;>.■■■  i.'i.-'-      v    ■■ 
ti.ninir  rcjceied  airov.'-hi'aJs  and  ori.,T  n-.'.  -  .  1  '  ■  ■-.■  ■::. 
■'■i.iians   )Maincd  Hint  icr  thtir  iiii]-le:'ic-i;;;  ■  '  ■■■,  ?   ■  ..c 

'I  he  iiiira  r,f  upper  Biuki  r  -vMiv  is  vi."\  t  lj;.  {  -rin.'' 
.:ir]y  along  the  pali-.adi,':  >A  N'.i^iiiti!:-.-,:.,  a'-riit  tiirci 
ir.;i-s  tt.  the  ^i.iJih.  wiii-re  ^ric  I>J.a'i,!-e  ruer  pa^.- 
i',i<-'i-i'^\\  a  n:ou(irai(i  Couipi'SCiJ  of  N'cv  Rtti  S:ii;-.ist.i;;i- 
v:.\,  liliJis  r'b::'^  a'.rn  ;r  rerr.-i;  Heiii.irlv  .(.'^I'l  fcLt  a:>'M 
ihc  nduA-a-e  ri-cr.  In  "i.)'"'>  Dr.  C.  IX  I'm/,  rc^- 
an.i  rci-sii,-!  th-'  c:;!a!of;ue  of  plants  prLp;:rc  1  i:i  i:  -  ■  ''•- 
Pr.  I.  S.  -\!o>    r,  M«h;ehficmk;.i!4i5  -p.eie.  :i.;  J  ^  ,■, 
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It  is  the  terrace  on  which  this  church,  the  academy  and 
many  dwellings  are  located. 

Just  south  of  the  Durham  hills  at  Monroe,  two  mites 
from  here,  where  the  Mcsozoic  red  sandstone  or  as  com- 
monly called  "New  Red  Sandstone"  begins,  there  are 
splendid  examples  of  conglomerate  formadon. 

About  six  miles  to  the  south,  in  Bridgeton  township  at 
an  elevation  of  about  500  feet,  and  in  Haycock  township 
about  seven  miles  to  the  southwest  at  an  elevation  of  960 
feet,  can  be  seen  two  fields  of  Ringing  Rocks,  which  are 
igneous  eruptions,  doubtless  outcrops  of  dikes,  which  came 
up  through  the  red  sandstone;  they  cover  an  area  of  about 
four  and  three  acres  respectively ;  and  they  are  somewhat 
more  extensive  than  those  near  Pottstown,  in  Montgomery 
county,  which  are,  however,  better  known. 

At  Raubsville,  in  Northampton  county;  about  three 
miles  north  of  RIegelsville,  in  a  limestone  quarry  alongside 
of  the  trolley  road,  can  be  seen  ripple-marks  which  are 
among  the  largest  and  best  defined  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

There  are  evidences  of  several  Indian  village-sites  in 
Durham  township,  which  have  furnished  many  splendid 
specimens  of  pipes,  pottery  and  stone  implements  for  the 
cabinets  of  the  archxologists.  Also  a  jasper  quarry,  con- 
taining rejected  arrow-heads  and  other  refuse,  where  the 
Indians  obtained  flint  for  their  implements  of  warfare. 

The  flora  of  upper  Bucks  county  is  very  rich,  particu- 
larly along  the  palisades  of  Nockamixon,  about  three 
miles  to  the  south,  where  the  Delaware  river  passes 
through  a  mountain  composed  of  New  Red  Sandstone, 
with  bluffs  rising  almost  perpendicularly  400  feet  above 
the  Delaware  river.  In  1906  Dr.  C.  D.  Fretz  revised 
and  reissued  the  catalogue  of  plants  prepared  in  1876  by 
Dr.  I.  S.  Moyer,  to  which  he  added  415  spedes  and  varie- 
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ties,  making  a  total  of  1,581  species  and  varieties  found 
within  the  county  of  Bucks.  Three  species  of  the  addi- 
tions, viz.,  Tulipa  syhestris  (wild  tulip),  Fkia  villosa 
(hairy  vetch),  and  AUium  carinalum  (keeled  garlic)  are 
new  in  the  United  States. 

TTiis  botanical  field  was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
our  lamented  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter,  whom  I  accompanied 
on  many  trips  through  this  interesting  section.  It  was  on 
the  palisades  that  he  discovered  (May,  1867)  the  Sedum 
roseum  (Roseroot),  and  I  remember  with  pleasure  the 
time  when  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  Hydrophyllum  cana~ 
dense  (Canada  water  leaf),  and  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  not  reveal  to  any  one  the  place  where  it  grew  for 
fear  it  might  be  carried  away  by  careless  collectors.  Peace 
to  his  ashes,  but  if  my  dear  friend  were  alive  to-day,  he 
could  see  that  that  rare  plant  has  spread  over  an  area 
many  times  as  large  as  when  he  first  discovered  it. 

The  fact  that  Durham  township  was  controlled  by  a 
large  company  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  its  being  sparsely 
settled  prior  to  the  Deed  of  Partition  of  1773,  and 
although  there  was  a  local  government,  it  was  not  formally 
admitted  as  a  township  until  June  13,  1775.  While  the 
greater  part  of  the  township  was  originally  owned  by  an 
alien  German  it  was  settled  by  people  of  other  nationalities, 
but  after  the  Deed  of  Partition,  when  the  lands  (other 
than  about  1,000  acres,  which  thereafter  formed  the  fur- 
nace tract)  were  divided,  the  greater  part  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  who  probably  form  90  per  cent,  of 
its  present  population. 

An  Interesting  feature  of  the  early  history  of  Durham 
is  the  study  of  the  old  fire-backs,  stove-plates  and  stoves. 
This  subject  has  received,  and  is  now  receiving,  careful 
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DIE  '  SCHLANG  -  ADAM  '  VND  '  EFA  '  BETRVG. 

TKB  SNAKB  BKTRAVBD  ADAM    AND    BVE. 

Stove  plalenadeil  DDTfalua,  1741.  Fin-b«cki  and  nove  plilcs  weri 
II  Durham  furnace  wntinaoDsly  fron  the  ereclloD  of  the  bl»l-(um>w  ii 
when  opcratlcHU  were  iiupended.  The  etgfat  fire-backi  a1  Sltnlon  were 
al  Durham  in  1738.    (Photograph  [Tom  plate  in  H.  C.  Merctr'i  coUecIion. 
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attention  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Owen,  of  Reading;  Col.  Henry  D. 
Paxstm,  Prof.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  Rev.  John  Baer  Stoudt 
and  others.  Professor  Mercer  in  particular  is  giving  it 
careful  and  painstaking  study,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
with  much  interest  to  the  exhaustive  publication  which  he 
is  preparing.  It  has  been  found  possible  by  chemical 
analysis  to  determine  where  some  of  the  disputed  plates 
were  made.  This  is  accomplished  by  knowing  the  chem- 
ical constituents  of  the  ores  contained  in  the  mines  from 
which  the  different  works  are  supposed  to  have  drawn  their 
supply. 

The  early  fire-backs  do  not  have  the  same  interesting 
embellishments  and  German  inscriptions  that  the  stove- 
plates  made  at  a  later  period  have,  such  as  the  illustration 
of  biblical  and  other  scenes,  accompanied  by  Pennsylvania 
German  inscriptions.  The  two  earliest  plates  with  such 
inscriptions  that  have  been  preserved  are  the  "  Adam  and 
Eve"  plate,  DIE.  SCHLANG.  ADAM.  VND.  EFA. 
BETRFG.  (The  snake  betrayed  Adam  and  Eve),  the 
other  caUed  the  "  Cain  and  Abel "  plate,  CAIN.  SEINEN. 
BRFTER.  AWEL.  TOT.  SCHLFG.  (Cain  killed  his 
brother  Abet).  Bothbeardate  1741,  and  show  evidences 
of  having  been  made  by  the  same  artisan,  and,  moreover, 
their  chemical  analyses  correspond  to  Durham  ores,  and 
they  were  without  question  made  at  Durham  furnace. 

Friends,  this  village  and  township  with  their  interesting 
history  are  yours,  there  are  no  keys  or  we  would  formally 
hand  them  over  to  you.  We  can,  however,  offer  you  our 
hearts  and  the  glad  hand.  We  trust  you  will  have  a 
profitable  meeting  and  enjoy  your  short  stay  among  us. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address. 
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"SHAPING  THE  DESTINY  OF  THE  WORLD." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Nearly  twenty-two  years  have 
passed  since  the  birth  of  this  Society  on  April  15,  1S91. 
It  saw  the  light  in  a  month  fraught  with  momentous  events 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

On  April  19,  1775,  was  fired,  across  the  little  bridge  at 
Concord,  the  shot  whose  echo  was  heard  around  the  world 
and  which  precipitated  our  Revolutionary  War  for 
freedom. 

On  the  naming  of  April  12,  1861,  a  shrieking  shell, 
from  the  Confederate  battery  on  Sullivan's  Island,  burst 
over  Fort  Sumter,  and  with  its  bursting  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  slavery. 

On  April  9,  1865,  the  Confederate  army  under  General 
Lee  laid  down  its  arms,  after  a  nughty  struggle  tasting 
four  years  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before  and 
may  never  see  again,  and  with  his  surrender  was  put  to 
rest  all  probability  of  a  disunited  country. 

April  14,  1865,  saw  the  death  of  our  martyr  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  than  whom  none  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  been  more  greatly  loved  and  lamented. 

On  April  22,  1898,  the  first  gun  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  was  fired. 

What  have  we  and  our  fathers,  as  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans, had  to  do  with  these  great  events?  Have  we  been 
merely  participants  of  insignificant  moment,  or  have  our 
deeds  been  mighty  and  deserving  of  prominence  as  well  as 
perpetuation  in  history? 

It  is  my  purpose  to-day  to  depart  somewhat  from  the 
custom  of  my  predecessors  in  the  character  of  my  address, 
and  to  assert  the  little  known,  and  perhaps  less  acknowl- 
edged,  fact,   that,  under  Providence,  the  Pennsylvania- 
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German  has  been  His  instrument  for  shaping  the  destiny 
of  the  entire  world. 

Shaping  the  Destiny  of  the  World. 

I  trust  it  is  superfluous  to  announce  the  truth  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  time  and  to  all  eternity,  God  has  shaped 
and  will  shape  the  destiny  of  everything  and  every  being. 

It  is  also  self-evident  that,  so  far  as  our  world  is  con- 
cerned. His  work  in  this  respect  is  perfonned  through  hu- 
man agencies,  and,  the  better  to  prepare  humanity  to  fit 
in  with  and  become  a  part  of  these  plans,  as,  in  due  time, 
they  present  themselves,  He  has  seen  fit  to  spread  the  evo- 
lution of  this  shaping  of  destiny  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and  even  many  centuries. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  nor  more  instructive 
than  the  study  of  history  in  its  bearing  on  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  Divine  plans  for  the  welfare  and  uplift- 
ing of  those  who  constitute  the  peoples  and  races  of  this 
earth.  To  us  it  is  especially  interesting  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  an  established  faa  that  those  selected  for  such 
uplifting  and  enlightenment  were,  mainly,  the  men  and 
women  of  Teutonic  blood,  the  same  blood  which  flows 
through  our  veins,  and  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
but  an  integral  though  important  part. 

I  may  go  a  step  further  and  say  that,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  the  destiny  of  mankind  seemed  to  hang  in 
the  balance,  God  made  the  Pennsylvania-German  His  in- 
strument for  turning  the  scales  in  the  right  direction,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  briefly  call  your  attention 
to  several  of  these  epochs  in  which  our  fathers,  living  in 
the  beautiful  valleys  which  are  now  our  homes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  grand  hills  on  which  our  eyes  rest 
from  day  to  day,  took  so  prominent  a  part. 
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In  one  sense  the  history  of  the  world  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  when  the  descendants  of  the  children  of  Noah  were 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  those  of  Japhet 
wended  their  slow  way  across  the  plains  of  Europe  until 
they  reached  its  northern  confines.  Here,  amidst  its  for- 
ests and  with  its  bracing  atmosphere  and  climate,  they 
became  strong  in  body  and  brain.  As  the  years  rolled  on 
they  developed  increasingly  in  civilization  and  fitness  for 
the  work  which  lay  before  them,  that  of  giving  direction 
to  the  thought  and  action  of  mankind.  Just  as  God  sepa- 
rated Abram  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees  so,  in  time, 
he  selected  and  separated  those  of  Teutonic  blood  from 
the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  be  His  special  agents  in  this 
great  labor. 

In  the  year  looo,  five  centuries  before  the  days  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  He  even  permitted  these  chosen 
people  of  His  to  get  a  glimpse  of  and  stay  awhile  upon 
the  land  which,  in  the  days  of  creation,  He  had  planted 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  and  foreordained  to  become  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  whence  should 
emanate  the  spirit  of  freedom,  religious  tolerance  and 
peace  to  spread  over  all  the  world. 

In  His  own  good  time,  when  the  printing  press  had 
become  an  established  fact,  and  the  Reformation  had  struck 
the  shackles  of  spiritual  slavery  from  the  victims  of  that 
ignorance  which  had  rested  for  so  many  years,  like  a  pall, 
upon  all  civilized  nations.  He  allowed  this  new  continent 
to  be  rediscovered,  and,  in  time,  to  be  settled. 

When  settlement  had  become  an  established  and  wide- 
spread fact,  a  period  was  reached  in  the  progress  of  the 
world's  history  of  most  momentous  character,  upon  the 
issue  of  which  its  destiny  was  certain  to  be  affected  either 
for  weal  or  woe. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  of  America  found  itself  occupied  by  a 
continuous  fringe  of  colonies  and  provinces  under  English 
domain.  Surrounding  these  to  the  north,  west  and  south, 
was  a  veritable  chain  of  French  forts  and  traders,  nther 
end  of  which  was  grasped  by  the  parent  power  which  con- 
stantly shortened  its  curve  in  the  hope  that,  some  day  or 
other,  this  unceasing  encroachment  might  force  those  op- 
posed to  it  into  the  sea.  The  time  had  arrived  when  it 
became  necessary  to  determine  whether  this  newly  discov- 
ered continent  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  virile  Teutonic 
Anglo-Saxon  race  or  by  the  weak  and  vacillating  Latins, 
and  what,  in  consequence,  was  to  be  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  human  race,  on  this  side  of  the  grave  at  least. 

The  attainment  of  the  desired  result,  and  the  final  and 
complete  elimination  of  French  supremacy,  was  brought 
about  by  the  soK:alled  French  and  Indian  War.  How 
many  are  aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  English  success 
in  this  war  was  mainly  secured  through  the  instrumentality 
of  an  humble  and  unpretentious  Pennsylvaoia-Gennan — 
Conrad  Weiser? 

Pennsylvania,  not  Canada,  was  then  the  key  to  the  sit- 
uation, even  though  it  chanced  that  the  English  were  able, 
fortunately,  through  the  favorable  conditions  which  were 
brought  about  in  the  former,  to  transfer  the  main  opera- 
tions of  the  war  to  the  latter  locality.  Could  a  wedge  be 
successfully  inserted  betwerai  New  York  and  Virginia,  and 
driven  home,  Bridsh  supremacy  was  doomed  to  fall  apart. 
This  the  French  well  knew  and,  to  that  end,  not  only  occu- 
pied Fort  DuQuesne,  which  they  had  established  at  the 
site  of  our  present  city  of  Pittsburgh,  but  were  also  plan- 
ning to  seize  the  strongly  strategic  point  at  Shamokin,  now 
Sunbiuy,  where  the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  came 
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together,  and  which  would  give  them  ready  access  to  the 
north,  south  and  west,  as  well  as  a  commanding  control 
over  the  east. 

With  operations  spreading  over  vast  tracts  of  territory, 
and  witn  but  a  ccnnparative  handful  of  white  troops  avail- 
able success  in  the  war,  whose  occurrence  was  already  an 
inevitable  if  not  acknowledged  fact,  was  unquestionably 
dependent  upon  the  acquisition  of  powerful  savage  allies. 
To  that  end  both  parties  strained  every  nerve. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  history,  and  not  un- 
known to  the  casual  reader,  that,  at  the  period  of  time  in 
question,  the  once  great  Lenni-Lenape,  or  Delaware  tribe 
of  Indians,  inhabited  the  confines  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, while  the  Six  Nations,  or  Iroquois,  pitched  their 
wigwams  and  built  their  villages  in  the  Province  of  New 
York.  Hating  each  other  as  they  did  the  cooperation  of 
both  could  not  be  alike  secured.  The  choice  of  alliance 
must  be  made  between  them.  To  Conrad  Weiser,  the 
trusted  and  ever-capable  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the 
Province,  was  wisely  left  the  solution  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  government.  An  adc^ted  son  of  the  Mo- 
hawk tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  he  well  knew  their  strength, 
as  compared  with  the  weakness  of  the  Delawares,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  vassalage  under  them.  Realizing  the 
great  bitterness  of  feeling  which  existed  between  the  two, 
he  was  aware  that  a  friendship  with  one  meant  the  assured 
enmity  and  hostility  of  the  other.  Not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  people  dwelt  amongst  the  Delawares, 
touching  them  on  all  sides,  and  that,  as  foes,  their  lives 
would  be  sacrificed,  their  wives  and  children  tomahawked, 
scalped  and  dragged  into  captivity,  their  homes  destroyed 
and  their  hard-earned  property  ruined,  yet,  closing  his  eyes 
to  this  terrible  picture,  Weiser,  the  true  patriot,  foresaw. 
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in  the  future,  a  great  empire,  and  cast  in  the  lot  of  his 
country  with  the  Six  Nations.  How  he  accomplished  the 
desired  end,  and  what  the  result  was,  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  It  is  sufficient,  for  this  purpose,  to  remind  our- 
selves, as  well  as  others,  how,  under  Divine  guidance,  this 
plain  Pennsylvania-German  hero  was  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  ccmtinent  thus  early  in  its  history. 

But  he  was  not  the  only  instrument  of  Providence  at 
that  time,  and  in  that  work.  Had  not  his  fellow-country- 
men, themselves  seasoned  veterans  of  wars  and  border- 
hardships,  and,  as  such  well-fitted  for  the  work  assigned 
them  by  God,  manfully  stood  their  ground  against  the 
inroads  of  the  savage  warrior  and  prevented  him  from 
penetrating  to  and  depopulating  the  lower  counties,  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  Pennsylvania  would  have  been 
retarded  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Revolutionary  War 
would  have  been  an  impossibility,  and,  to  this  day,  we 
might  remain  as  a  mere  appanage  to  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. 

Not  many  years  after  the  events  which  had  decided  that 
America  was  to  be  a  country  modeled  upon  and  governed 
by  Anglo-Saxon  customs,  habits  and  laws,  came  the  time 
when  the  All-wise  Ruler  of  the  world  saw  lit  to  make  of 
it  a  free  and  independent  nation.  This  was  accomplished 
through  our  Revolutionary  War.  The  predominating 
feature  of  this  struggle  was,  naturally,  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Without  it  the  Revolution  would  have 
been  a  mere  rebellion,  which,  at  the  most,  could  have  se- 
cured but  a  few  Beeting  privileges  without  in  any  way  alter- 
ing the  existing  status  of  affairs,  so  far  as  government 
mi^t  be  concerned. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  come  to  its 
birth  without  much  travail. 
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England,  greatly  impoverished  by  the  cost  of  the  war 
for  supremacy  in  America,  through  which  it  had  just 
passed,  was,  so  to  say,  at  its  wit's  end  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  replenishing  its  treasury.  Every  school  child 
is  familiar  with  the  story  of  how,  basing  its  action  upon 
the  specious  plea  that  the  colonies,  as  the  direct  beneficia- 
ries of  the  result  of  said  war,  should  stand  thdr  propor- 
tionate share  of  its  expense,  the  mother  country  imposed 
certain  obnoxious  taxes  upon  its  children,  and  how  this 
action  became  the  spark  destined  to  light  the  fuse  which 
would  explode  the  magazine  and  utterly  demolish  all  co- 
hesion between  the  two,  forcibly  separating  the  rode  frc«n 
the  cliff  to  which  it  had  hitherto  clung. 

These  stamp  duties  were  by  no  means  a  hardship  to 
those  upon  whom  they  were  imposed,  and,  in  themselves, 
a  trivial  enough  cause  to  bring  about  the  cataclysm  which 
followed.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  they  were  ob- 
noxiouswas  sufficient.  'Hiey  became  a  means  to  an  end,  an 
outlet  for  the  pent-up  ill-will,  ill-feelings  and  disagree- 
ments resulting  from  autocratic  and  at  times  despotic  rul- 
ings and  actions  of  weak,  incompetent  governors,  with  even 
added  neglect,  or,  worse  still,  injustice  on  the  part  of  their 
sovereign  and  his  councillors,  to  say  nothing  of  imposed 
laws  and  restrictions  disagreeable  to  peoples  who  had  long 
been  breathing  a  pure  air  in  a  comparatively  free  country, 
and  who  were  already  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  were  never  more  than 
nominally  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Their  very  natures 
made  of  them  rebels.  Filled  with  a  feeling  intolerably 
religious,  and  living  in  a  country  which  had  been  wrested, 
after  great  hardship,  from  the  savage  aborigine  and  from 
equally  savage  natural  conditions,  they  were  ready  to  re- 
sent at  once  the  slightest  attempt  to  impose  upon  them 
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anydiing  which  they  deemed  unreasonable  or  which  might 
in  any  way  encroach  upon  privileges  to  which  they  consid- 
ered they  were  entitled.  Without  much  thought  for  the 
future,  they  were  Jirst  to  spring  to  arms  and  to  predpitate 
a  conflict. 

The  people  of  New  Yoric,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dislike 
of  many  for  the  Established  Church,  were,  very  largely, 
bitter  against  the  Dutch  patroons  because  of  their  exten- 
sive land  holdings  which  had  made  diem,  to  a  great  extent, 
their  over'lords.  With  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
with  but  little  love  for  England  and  its  sovereign,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  neighbors 
to  the  east  of  them. 

In  Virginia  the  great  bone  of  contention  was  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  which  had  been  forced  upon  a 
most  unwilling  and  considerable  portion  of  its  settlers  who 
were  dissenters,  and  who,  thereby,  were  eager  enough  to 
join  in  with  their  fellow-colonists  who  felt  that  they  had  a 
grievance  with  the  mother  country. 

Throughout  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  remaining  south,  a 
constant  unrest,  owing  to  many  and  various  causes,  had 
existed  for  years.  It  was  a  smouldering  lire  which  needed 
but  a  slight  wind  to  fan  it  into  a  blaze. 

In  between  these  discordant  elements  nestled  peaceful 
Pennsylvania,  whose  population  was  made  up,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  of  Quakers,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Germans. 

The  laws  of  government  laid  down  by  William  Penn, 
its  Proprietor,  were  characteristic  of  the  man  himself. 
They  were  not  only  intended  to  be  just  and  lenient  to  all, 
but  were  largely  based  upon  popular  representation  in  an 
Assembly. 

With  so  few,  if  any,  grievances  of  their  own  what  more 
natural  than  that,  when  the  subject  of  independence  and 
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separation  from  England  was  mooted,  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, through  their  legal  hody,  the.  Assembly,  should 
hesitate  to  agree  to  the  radical  steps  taken  and  proposed  by 
their  sister  colonies?  None  the  less  patriotic,  it  was  felt 
that  the  wrongs  of  which  the  others  complained  could  be 
peacefully  adjusted  and  amicably  settled  without  going  to 
the  length  of  uncalled-for  separation.  To  this  position 
the  Assembly  rigidly  adhered,  and  from  it  no  argument 
nor  persuasion  could  make  them  depart.  The  situation  of 
the  Province  as  a  wedge  between  north  and  south  made  its 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  ind^endence  an  absolute  neces- 
sity were  success  to  be  even  hoped  for.  Without  such 
adherence  the  mere  thought  of  a  revolutionary  conflict 
would  have  been  foolhardy  and  suicidal.  Hopeless  of 
securing  the  consent  to  the  proposed  Declaration  of  the 
only  legally  existing  body  the  patriot  leaders  finally  decided 
to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  insisting  that  a  choice  in  the 
matter  be  left  to  a  popular  vote  of  representatives  to  be 
chosen  throughout  the  various  counties.  It  was  a  most 
wise  and  shrewd  move. 

The  Quaker  element  of  the  population  were,  naturally, 
the  dominant  party.  It  was  they  who  composed  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly  and  controlled,  largely,  its  actions. 
While  many  of  them  were  true  patriots,  and  proved  them- 
selves to  be  such,  yet  they  were  generally  inclined  towards 
royal  rule,  and  by  no  means  desirous  of  cutting  adrift  from 
a  conditions  of  affairs  with  which  they  were  already  well 
satisfied,  and  where  they,  so  largely,  held  in  their  own 
hands  the  reins  of  government.  Their  sympathy  was  with 
Great  Britain  and  from  them  but  little  could  be  hoped 
towards  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Scotch-Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally  of  a 
restive  and  combative  disposition,  were  eager  enough  to 
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take  up  arms,  irrespective  of  the  fact  whether  they  had 
any  ills  to  be  redressed  or  not. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  balance  of  power  rested 
with  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  who  constituted  the  remain- 
ing third  of  the  population.  Upon  their  choice  it  would 
be  determined  whether  the  Province  should  make  possible 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  whether  it  would  be 
instrumental  in  utterly  defeating  such  intended  action. 

The  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  had  come  to  it  as 
an  asylum  frcMii  most  burdensome  taxation  and  oppression, 
from  religious  persecution,  and  from  many  other  ills  to 
which  they  had  been  subject.  Hiey  found  the  freedom 
for  which  they  sought.  They  were  accorded,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  kind  and  just  treatment  by  the  Quakers.  What 
more  natural  than  that  this  treatment  should  be  fully 
reciprocated,  and  that  they  should  be  loath  to  do  anything 
which  might  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  their  peaceful  and 
happy  lives.  The  one  thing  lacking  to  make  their  free- 
dom complete  was  the  fact  that  they  were  not  allowed  rep- 
resentation in  the  governing  body  of  the  Province,  its 
Assembly.  This  was  the  fly  in  the  ointment,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  together  with  the  innate  desire  for  the  com- 
plete liberty  only  attainable  in  a  free  country  which  existed 
in  the  breast  of  each  one  of  them,  it  was  this  one  thing 
which  decided  them  to  cast  in  their  allegiance  with  the 
patriot  party.  Their  votes  decided  the  fate  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  decided  the  action  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, decided  the  result  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  again  instrumental  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  our 
continent. 

While  it  is  true  this  act  of  the  Continental  Congress  did 
shape  the  destiny  of  our  country,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that, 
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had  the  war  not  been  carried  to  a  successful  condusi<Hi,  the 
act  In  itself  would  have  been  fruitless. 

There  were  two  periods  during  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle when  the  scales  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  omnis- 
cience alone  could  determine  which  way  they  would  turn. 
To  one  side  it  meant  ruin,  to  the  other  safety.  On  both 
occasions  Providence  permitted  the  Pennsylvania-German 
to  be  instrumental  in  preserving  the  new-bom  nation,  even 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  in  one  instance,  and 
of  his  means  and  property  tn  the  other. 

One  of  these  events  was  the  batde  of  Long  Island. 
The  British  commander  had  planned  very  wisely  not  only 
to  capture  the  city  of  New  York,  thus  cutting  the  colonies 
practically  in  two,  and  establishing  for  himself  a  splendid 
base  of  operation,  but  he  expected  in  addition  to  encompass 
-  the  destruction  of  Washington's  army  and  thereby,  at  one 
fell  blow,  to  end  the  rebellion.  His  attack  was  begun  on 
Long  Island,  and,  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  American  commanding  officer,  it  became 
a  successful  surprise.  The  American  forces  were  sur- 
rounded, pressed  back  and  almost  annihilated.  Had  they 
given  away  entirely,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Washington  to  have  rallied  and  reformed  his  troops  and 
to  have  made  an  orderly  retreat.  Nothing  could  other- 
wise have  prevented  the  debacle  so  much  desired  by  the 
foe.  That  they  did  not  thus  give  way  was  surely  provi- 
dential. Although  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  mowed 
down  by  his  bullets,  even  pinned  to  the  trees  by  his  bayo- 
nets, they  manfully  stood  their  ground  until  utterly  over- 
whelmed. Their  destruction  came  indeed,  but  it  meant 
the  safety  of  the  army  and  of  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought.  How  seldom  do  historians  tell  us  that  these  brave 
men    were    almost   entirely  composed   of    Pennsylvania- 
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Gennans  from  the  Geiman  counties  of  that  state  and 
Maryland  I 

The  other  occasion  was  that  of  Valley  Forge.  Here 
again  Ae  fate  of  liberty  depended  upon  the  Continental 
Army  holding  this  exposed  position  and  intervening  be- 
tween their  foe  and  the  rich  country  behind  them.  It  was 
indeed  a  rich  country,  but  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  had  made  it  such.  Because  he  was 
willing  to  part  with  his  hardly  earned  and  accumulated 
stores  of  grain,  food,  clothing,  money  and  everything  else, 
for  the  benefit  and  sustenance  of  the  needy  and  suffering 
soldiers  in  their  winter  camp,  when  Congress  had  so  wo- 
fully  failed  in  its  duty  of  like  character,  Washington  was 
able  to  hold  his  army  together,  to  chedc  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  to  prevmt  his  own  interior  stores  and  those  of 
the  people  from  falling  into  the  hands  of,  aiding  and  susi 
taining  the  foe,  and  to  keep  alive  a  faint  spark  of  inde- 
pendence until  success  once  more  crowned  his  efforts  and 
gave  new  life  to  the  struggle. 

In  the  onward  progress  of  the  Divine  plan  for  the  puri- 
fying and  upbuilding  of  our  country  came  the  time  when 
we,  who  boasted  of  our  own  freedom,  should  be  called 
upon  to  rid  our  land  of  the  foul  blot  which  still  rested  upon 
its  escutcheon — slavery.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show 
how  momentous  was  the  occasion ;  it  needs  no  recital  to  tell 
at  what  a  fearful  cost  we  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the 
terrible  war  which  followed — greater  and  more  bloody 
than  any  in  the  modem  history  of  the  world.  Because  of 
the  principles  involved,  its  termination  in  an  unbroken 
union  made  of  it  an  epoch  ordained  not  only  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  America,  but,  in  addition,  that  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  critical  and  culminating  event  of  this  struggle  was 
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the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Up  to  this  time  the  conflict  had 
ebbed  and  flowed,  victory  perching  on  the  banner  first  of 
one  and  then  the  other,  without  decisive  result.  The  only 
advantage  gained  by  the  north  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  south 
was  becoming  slowly  but  surely  weakened  in  resources  and 
men.  This  was  already  evident  to  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers, and,  in  the  spring  of  1S63,  it  was  determined  to  make 
one  supreme  and  mighty  effort  for  victory  by  an  invasion 
of  the  north  with  its  fruitful  fields,  well-filled  bams  and 
comparatively  prosperous  communities,  all  as  yet  un- 
touched by  the  destroying  hand  of  war,  and  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  its  invaders. 

No  better  time  could  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 
Weary  of  the  losses  and  slaughter  incident  to  a  fratricidal 
war,  every  one  was  hoping  for  its  speedy  ending,  and  many 
were  sincerely  doubting  the  wisdom  of  its  continuance; 
others,  far  less  sincere  and  loyal,  were  secretly  plotting 
for  its  termination  and  quite  willing  that  the  Confederates 
should  go  their  way  in  peace,  even  at  the  expense  of  further 
union;  the  draft  enforced  by  the  government  was  most 
unpopular,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  open  and  bloody  rioting, 
and  forei^  nations,  whose  sympathies  were,  from  mer- 
cenary motives,  most  generally  with  the  south,  were  but 
awaiting  an  excuse  to  acknowledge  its  independence  and 
to  openly  extend  to  it  the  aid  which,  as  yet,  they  were 
forced  to  give  by  stealth  and  under  most  adverse  condi- 
tions. There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  bold  dash  into 
the  north,  a  victory  or  two,  the  capture  of  Harrisburg, 
Reading,  possibly  even  Philadelphia,  the  replenishing  of 
their  treasury  and  army  supplies  by  forced  levies,  would 
have  had  a  moral  effect  which  in  itself  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  fatal  to  the  Union. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  recruit  and  equip  the  south- 
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em  army  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  This  done,  it 
was  mobilized  into  three  powerful  army  corps  and  the 
march  was  begun  towards  the  north.  So  well  were  their 
movements  obscured  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  be- 
came difficult  for  the  Federal  commander  to  even  deter- 
mine their  objective  point.  Finally  this  was  seen  to  be 
Harrtsburg,  the  capital  city  of  Pennsylvania. 

No  one,  except  he  took  part  in  the  operations  of  that 
campaign,  can  realize  how  unprepared  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania  then  was  to  oppose  the  advance  of  an  invad- 
ing army  which  was  unchecked  and  unretarded  by  its  ad- 
versary in  the  rear  because  unable  to  come  into  ccHitact 
with  it.  Despite  every  effort  of  Governor  Curtin,  and 
even  the  appeal  of  the  President  himself,  the  people  seemed 
to  be  unable  to  grasp  the  situation  and  to  realize  the  actual 
status  of  affairs.  They  had  before  rushed  to  arms  upon 
a  like  alarm  only  to  find  such  action  unnecessary,  so  that 
when  the  cry  of  "Wolf!  Wolf  I"  came  once  more  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  heed  it.  Even  loyal  Democrats 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  call  to  arms,  sent  out  by  their 
executive,  was  but  a  ruse  on  bis  part  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  polls  and  thus  insure  the  success  of  the  Republi- 
can party. 

As,  therefore,  the  Confederates  approached  their  goal 
there  lay  before  them  no  material  opposition,  with,  appar- 
ently, the  Union  army  so  far  in  their  rear  that,  unless  they 
should  be  speedily  delayed  in  their  own  advance,  success 
must,  without  question,  perch  upon  their  banners.  Har- 
risbui^  seemed  to  be  already  in  their  grasp,  and,  with  that 
captured  and  held,  the  end  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
near  at  hand. 

Then  came  the  time  for  providential  interference,  and 
once  more  God  saw  fit  to  make  the  humble  Pennsylvania- 
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German  his  instrument  to  bring  victory  to  the  Union  arms, 
to  insure  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to  enable  this  coun- 
try to  prepare  itself  for  the  world-wide  work  which  lay 
before  it.  To-day  north  and  south  alike  rejoice  over  the 
result  then  accomplished. 

With  his  troops  rapidly  converging  cm  Harrisburg,  and 
his  hand  already  stretched  out  to  grasp  his  prize,  the  Con- 
federate leader  was  forced  to  pause  until  he  could  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  sound  of  firing  which  was  carried  to  his 
ears  from  the  little  town  of  Gettysburg.  The  volleys  of 
musketry  were  not  very  loud;  it  was  not  the  roar  of  a  great 
battle,  such  as  that  which  followed,  but,  like  the  guns  fired 
at  the  bridge  of  Concord,  nearly  a  century  before,  whose 
echoes  are  said  to  have  encompassed  the  eardi,  so  those  of 
Gettysburg  were  destined  to  be  fraught  with  one  of  the 
greatest  messages  which  God  has  ever  seen  fit  to  send  those 
of  us  who  dwell  on  His  footstool  here  below. 

The  guns  which  then  spoke  were  those  of  the  26th 
Emergency  Rcgimait  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  a  mere 
handful  of  the  moiety  who  had  promptly  and  cheerfully 
offered  themselves  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
had  been  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  (not  that 
of  Pennsylvania) ,  and,  as  the  very  first  of  such  volunteers, 
had  been  immediately  pushed  to  the  front  with  the  inten- 
tion of  using  them  as  riflemen  to  defend  the  passes  in  the 
hills  at  Cashtown,  thereby  impeding  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  and  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  catch  up  with  and  engage  them  before  they 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  fatal  plans  which  were,  even 
then,  almost  accomplished. 

Of  this  regiment  the  members  of  Company  A  were 
largely  composed  of  students  from  the  Lutheran  College 
and  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,   Company  E 
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came  from  Lebanon,  Company  F  from  Pottstown,  one 
company  from  Hanover,  and  the  entire  body  was  almost 
wholly  of  Pennsylvania-German  origin. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  June  26,  1863,  these  young 
soldiers  took  up  their  march,  with  dnmis  beating,  through 
the  town  of  Gettysburg,  past  the  Lutheran  Seminary  and 
on  to  Marsh  Creek,  when  there  came  the  inevitable  In  the 
form  of  Early's  advance  division  of  Confederates.  Con- 
fronted by  overwhelming  odds,  after  a  rear-guard  engage- 
ment, the  Union  regiment  was  forced  to  retreat  until  they 
readied  the  farm  house  of  Henry  Witmer,  some  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  Gettysburg  by  the  Carlisle  pike,  when 
they  were  again  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  and  a  lively 
hght  ensued,  lasting  for  half  an  hour  and  resulting  in  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy.  Surrounded  and  constantly  ha- 
rassed by  their  foes,  this  gallant  litde  body  of  men  still 
kept  them  at  bay.  With  their  food  supplies  captured,  for 
two  days  they  had  nothing  to  eat;  for  three  days  and  two 
nights  they  were  substantially  without  sleep  or  rest;  they 
marched  forty-five  out  of  fifty-two  consecutive  hours;  they 
were  the  first  troops  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Confed- 
erates into  Pennsylvania,  the  first  to  meet  the  enemy  at 
Gettysburg,  and  the  first  to  draw  blood  in  that  historic 
combat.  But,  above  all,  their  presence  and  resistance  so 
confused  the  Confederate  commander  that  he  was  obliged 
to  halt  the  onward  progress  of  his  troops,  and,  for  one 
whole  day,  Lee's  attention  was  taken  up  with  them  and 
his  advance  so  delayed  that  when,  finally,  he  was  permitted 
once  more  to  move  on  Harrisburg,  and  had  arrived  within 
three  miles  of  it,  he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
meet  the  Union  army  at  Gettysburg,  which,  because  of  said 
delay,  had  at  last  succeeded  in  locating  and  reaching  him. 

Harrisburg  was  saved,  Gettysburg  fought,  the  invasion 
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became  a  failure,  and,  from  that  moment,  the  fate  of  slav- 
ery and  disunion  was  sealed.  It  seemed  to  be  a  compara- 
tively small  deed  which  this  Pennsylvania-German  regi- 
ment had  done,  and  few  historians  even  mention  it,  but 
in  the  sight  of  God,  by  whom  it  was  inspired,  there  are  no 
such  things  as  trifles. 

More  than  two  centuries  have  passed  since  our  ances- 
tors iirst  planted  their  feet,  as  permanent  settlers,  on  the 
soil  of  this  continent.  In  this  time  they  have  increased 
and  multiplied  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  have  become  so 
widely  scattered  over  the  whole  land,  from  ocean  to  ocean 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
they  wilt  be  again  permitted,  as  a  concrete  body,  to  be  so 
markedly  identified  with  the  world  movements  of  our 
Republic.  We  are  now  Americans,  and  are  proud  of  our 
boast  that  we  have  been  such  from  the  beginning.  As 
such,  and  not  unmindful  of  the  noble  German  blood  which 
flows  through  our  veins,  we  hope,  under  Providence,  to  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  aid,  if  only  as  individuals,  in  the 
further  work  which  lays  before  our  country  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  mankind. 

H.  M.  M.  Richards. 

The  Secretary  was  then  adted  for  his  report,  and  pre- 
sented the  following: 

Report  of  Secretary,  Prof.  G.  T.  Ettinger,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Society,  Ladies  and  Friends:  It  affords  the  Secretary  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  that  during  the  year 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  your  organization  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  that  nothing  occurred  to  dis- 
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turb  its  peace  or  interfere  with  its  progress  and  prosperity. 
In  other  words,  in  all  ac±ivities,  methods,  ideals  and  en- 
deavors, our  Society  has  maintained  the  same  high  standard 
that  has  characterized  it  since  the  day  of  its  founding.  As 
in  times  past,  the  Executive  Committee  has  continued  to 
work  faithfully  for  the  interest  of  the  Society.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  held  its  four  quarterly  meetings,  viz.,  Jan- 
uary, May,  June  and  October.  In  this  connection  the 
Secretary  cannot  refrain  from  commending  the  wisdom  of 
the  Society  in  increasing  at  the  last  meeting  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  new  members 
have  shown  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Sodety,  and  have  added  material  strength  to  the  guar- 
dian  board  of  our  organization. 

We  are  also  able  to  advise  that  Volume  20  of  the  So- 
ciety's proceedings  has  come  from  the  press  and  has  been 
distributed  to  all  members  who  are  in  good  financial  stand- 
ing. If  by  mischance  or  oversight  any  member  has  failed 
to  receive  his  copy,  and  will  notify  the  Secretary  or  Treas- 
urer, the  matter  will  at  once  be  rectified. 

Volume  No.  2 1  is  ready  to  leave  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
the  material  for  Volume  No.  22,  for  year  ending  October, 
191 1,  is  well  under  way.  Thus  we  hope  to  make  up  the 
unavoidable  delay  in  issuing  our  publications,  and  here- 
after to  publish,  if  at  all  possible,  each  volume  the  year 
after  the  meeting  whose  proceedings  it  records. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  the  membership  was 
512.  Since  the  last  report  12  new  members  were  elected, 
3  resigned,  and  3  died,  leaving  a  grand  total  of  518. 

The  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  and  of  those  who 
resigned  and  died,  are  as  follows : 
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Beckcl,  Clarence  E. 
Body,  Frederick  R. 
Brunner,  Owen  M. 
Fluck,  Rev.  William  H. 
Kern,  Rev.  R.  M. 
Lcinbach,  Rev.  Paul  S.,  D-D. 
Martin,  George  Castor 
Ruebush,  Joseph  K. 
Shoemaker,  Samuel 
Stem,  Rev.  George  P. 
Stocker,  Rev.  H.  E. 
Weiser,  George  W. 

Resigned. 
Bergey,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Buehrle,  R.  K.,  Ph.D. 
Knappenberger,  Rev.  J.  W. 

Died. 


York,  Pa. 
Lebanon,  Pa. 
Llauenck,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Easton,  Pa. 
New  York  Gty. 
Dayton,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Siegfried,  Pa. 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
York,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Niantic,  Conn. 


Herbert,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Schantz,  Charles  O. 
Weis,  William 


AUentown,  Pa. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
New  York  City. 


The  Secretary  during  the  year  received  from  sale  of 
Transactions  $33.00,  and  expended  for  postage  $3.75. 
leaving  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  $29.25. 

If  each  and  every  one  of  our  members  would  constitute 
himself  into  a  conunittee  on  membership,  and  endeavor  to 
increase  our  numbers,  our  Society  would  be  strengthened. 
Its  influence  would  be  felt,  and  speak  for  itself.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  every  one  of  you  to  put  forth  your  earnest 
endeavors  to  that  end?     I  know  of  at  least  one  who  will. 

In  conclusion  I  am  quite  sure  ^at  you  will  all  join  the 
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Secretary  in  wishing  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society  a 
new  year  of  unbounded  prosperity  and  permanent  progress. 

The  President  then  asked  for  the  Treasurer's  report, 
which  was  presented  as  follows : 

Report  of  Treasurer,  Julius  F.  Sachse,  Litt.D. 
Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society: 

Treasurer's  Report  to  October  i,  1912. 

Dun  itceiYtd $i,iiOJio 

Bocdtt  sold  19.00 

Sundrie*  »«o 

Interett  oa  bood 20joo 

Total  income  foi  the  year |i,iji«o 

Caih  ID  bank  lait  report >>$SS'9< 

Total  $i,7o>.9< 

Paid  out  OD  voucben  1^9.10 

Leaving  balance  in  bank,  September  30,  1911 $i,690.U 

Tbe  Society  hat  Sifioa  iovegtcd   (Life  Subtcriptiona)   and  bat 
caib  in  bank  to  itf  credit  of $i,fi90.B< 

President  Richards  : 

I  refer  the  Treasurer's  report  to  an  Auditing  Commit- 
tee, and  appoint  Messrs.  Smith,  Plitt  and  Koons  such 
committee,  with  the  request  that  they  examine  the  accounts 
in  detail  In  Philadelphia,  and  make  their  report  later. 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  wish  to  place 
in  nomination  for  President  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  who  has  won  for  himself  a  name  in  the  business 
and  educational  realm  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  who 
has  earned  high  plaudits  for  his  work  in  historical  re- 
search, particularly  as  a  member  of  the  Bucks  County 
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Historical  Society.  The  arrangements  for  this  meeting, 
and  for  our  comfort  to-day,  are  largely  due  to  this  gentle- 
man, and  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  place 
in  nomination  for  the  office  of  President,  Dr.  B.  F.  Fack- 
enthal,  Jr.,  of  Riegelsville,  Pa. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  placed  two  names  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-president.  The  Society 
has  two  Vice-presidents.  T^e  two  gentlemen  are  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Philadelphia.  One  is  Alfred  Percival 
Smith,  and  the  other  is  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Sandt,  editor 
of  the  Lutheran,  published  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  places  in  nomination  the 
present  Secretary,  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Ettinger,  of  AUentown, 
Pa. 

And  for  Treasurer  the  gentleman  who  has  given  us 
such  excellent  service  for  many  years,  Dr,  Julius  F. 
Sachse,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee: 

Abraham  5.  Schropp,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Dr.  Porter  W.  Shimer,  Easton,  Pa. 
Dr.  Albert  G.  Rau,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

I  place  these  names  in  nomination  in  the  name  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  nominations 
were  closed,  and  on  further  motion  the  Secretary  was  au- 
thorized to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  assodates  for  the  said 
nominees. 

The  Secretary  reported  having  cast  the  ballot,  where- 
upon the  President  declared  them  elected. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman,  of  Heilmandale,  Pa.,  chairman, 
presented  his  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bibliography. 

(This  report  was  also  turned  over  to  the  Secretary.) 
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Mr.  Wm.  J.  Heller  : 

Mr.  President:  In  the  year  1864  a  young  professor  in 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  wrote 
a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Rocky  Hills  of  Gettysburg."  Its 
author  in  due  course  of  time  became  President  of  this 
Society.  His  name  was  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter. 
Now  this  coming  July  we  will  celebrate  in  grand  national 
^lendor  the  Semi-centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  this  Society  express  a  desire 
that  those  lines  of  Dr.  Porter's  be  adopted  by  the  Gettys- 
burg Battlefield  Commission  as  the  official  poem  for  that 
occasion,  and  as  such  I  would  make  a  motion  that  the  So- 
ciety, or  even  the  Executive  Committee,  if  it  is  so  desired 
by  that  committee,  put  forth  some  effort  toward  that  end. 
President  Richards: 

There  is  a  motion  made  that  the  question  of  adopting 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter's  poem,  "The  Rocky  Hills  of 
Gettysburg,"  as  the  official  poem  to  be  used  at  the  Semi- 
centennial celebration  of  that  battle,  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 
Mb.  Heller  : 

That  was  not  my  motion,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  the 
expression  of  this  body  to-day  to  be  put  forth,  and  not  refer 
this  to  the  Executive  Committee,  but  that  it  show  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  this  meeting  to-day  to  adopt  it  as 
part  of  the  official  prc^ram  of  the  meeting.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Gettys- 
burg Battlefield  Commission.  There  are  perhaps  other 
poems  suitable  for  that  occasion,  and  we  will  wake  up  and 
iind  ourselves  way  behind  as  usual. 
President  Richards  : 

Will  you  please  repeat  your  motion. 
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Mr.  Heller  : 

The  motion  is,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  body  at  this 
meeting,  that  these  lines  of  Dr.  Porter  be  adopted  as  the 
official  poem  for  that  "occasion,  the  Semi-centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Official  in  the  sense 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society. 
President  Richards: 

Official  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gierman  Society. 
Mr.  Heller: 

Exactly.     Here  is  the  poem,  Mr.  President. 
(The  poem  was  not  read,  but  is  inserted  here  for  con- 
venient reference.) 

The  Rocir  Hills  of  GsnTiButc. 
Oh,  dark  the  dty  and  dark  the  hour, 
Wlien  Treuoa,  ip  her  height  of  Power, 
With  all  her  gathered  leglooi  came 
To  waite  the  North  with  aword  and  flame  1 
Right  oowaid,  iwift,  exultant,  proud, 
Vptofoa  chain  of  killi  they  crowd. 
The  Rod?  Hill*  of  Get^urg. 

The  oceao  wave*  come  rolliog  high — 
Beneath  the  tempest-blackened  sky. 
And  rush  with  futj'  on  the  shore, 
And  rage  and  dash  with  awful  rMr, 
So  burst  the  foeman  on  that  band, 
The  heron  of  the  fatherland, 
As  firm  on  Freedom's  dyke  they  stand. 
The  Rocky  Hills  of  Gettysburg. 

In  rain  their  utmoot  strength  is  hurled, 
"Mid  thunders  that  might  shake  the  world; 
Bade  from  the  adamantine  wall 
Their  broken  ranks  receding  fall 
And  slow  retire  with  daunted  mien, 
While  slaughtered  thousands  strew  the  scene, 
The  rale  of  death  that  lies  between 
The  Rocky  Hills  of  Gettysburg. 
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The  Lord  had  beard  His  people's  prayer, 
Aod  blessed  the  Stirry  Banner  there, 
For  soMi  u  FrtediHn's  Mil  was  red, 
Whh  Freedom's  blood  Id  battle  shed. 
By  rebel  fo«,  their  doom  was-sealed; 
The  sacriliee  to  Heaven  appealed. 
The  altar  that  ensansuined  field, 
The  Rocky  Hills  of  Get^sburg. 

Id  nameless  Krave*  tbe  vanquished  sleep, 
Where  few  shall  ever  ohiw  to  weep, 
But  for  her  marked  mmib  with  tears 
A  monument  the  Nation  reara. 
And  age  to  age  shall  pais  it  down. 
The  story  of  their  bright  renown, 
And  everlasting  fame  shall  crowa 
The  Rocky  Hillt  of  Gettysburg. 

This  poem  was  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Con- 
rad Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  1864,  set  to  music  by  J.  B. 
Kevinski,  and  published  with  a  dedication  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  same 
year  it  was  sung  at  a  great  fair  held  by  the  Society  of 
Patriot  Daughters  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz  ; 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  lines  were  read  to  us,  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  do  much  further  good  as  the  official 
program  to  lay  before  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Com- 
mission, as  very  few  of  us  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 
It  might  be  very  well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  we  can't 
do  anything  else  but  to  refer  this  resolution  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  pass  on  its  merits. 

Dr.  Schmauk: 

I  think  I  can  do  better  dian  that,  and  take  care  of  all 
of  us.  We  can  pass  a  resolution  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter  was  one  of  the  most  honored 
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Presidents  of  our  SodeCy,  and  has  been  distinguished  for 
his  literary  attainments,  and  has  produced  a  quality  of 
literature  such  as  meets  our  admiration,  and  as  he  has 
composed  a  poem  which  may  prove  to  be  suitable  as  the 
official  poem  to  be  used  at  the  celebration  at  Gettysburg, 
we  request  our  Executive  Committee  to  consider  if  such 
might  not  be  the  case,  and  if  so,  communicate  with  the 
Commission  and  offer  it.  That  will  give  all  honor  to 
Dr.  Porter  and  due  credit  to  this  Society. 

Mr.  Heller: 

I  agree  to  that. 

The  President  then  asked  for  a  vote  on  this  resolution 
as  modified  by  Dr.  Schmauk,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Dr.  Sachse  was  then  called  upon  for  his  paper  on 
"Quaint  Old  Germantown,"  which  was  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides.  (This  paper  will  be  published 
in  the  Proceedings,  accompanied  by  engraving.) 

The  exercises  concluded  with  a  Postlude,  Chromatic 
Fantasia,  by  Thiele,  by  Prof.  J.  Fred  Wolle. 

The  President  then  on  behalf  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  B.  K. 
Fackenthal,  Jr.,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  their  ladies,  to  lunch  with  them  at  their 
house,  and  then  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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TlLGHMAN  H.  DiEHL. 

Prof.  Clement  A.  Marks,  Mus.D. 
Oscar  T.  Martin,  Esq. 
Daniel  Miller. 
Rev.  Oscar  E.  Pflueger. 
General  F^nk  Reeder. 
GusTAV  H.  Schwab. 
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Tilffhman  H.  Diehl. 

Tilghman  H.  Diehl  was  bom  in  Milford  Township, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  May  21,  1847.  His  father  was  Samuel 
Diehl  (b.  Dec.  27,  1822,  d.  Jan.  i^,  1901),  the  son  of 
John  Diehl  (b.Nov.  5, 1790,  d.  June  I,  1 871)  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  (Groman)  Diehl  (b.  Aug.  17,  1796,  d.  Aug. 
25,  1865).  John  Diehl  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Diehl  (b. 
Jan.  7,  1770,  d.  June  7,  1855)  and  Barbara  (Groman) 
Diehl  (b.  April  12,  1769,  d.  May  14,  1841)  and  the 
grandson  of  Frederick  Diehl  (b.  1744,  d.  Dec.  10,  1812) 
and  his  wife  Susanna  (Spinner)  Diehl  (b.  April  14,  1747, 
d.  Feb.  27,  1816),  whose  father  was  Simon  Jacob  Diehl, 
who  died  about  1760. 

The  mother  of  Tilghman  H.  Diehl  was  ElizabeA  Doll 
(b.  Oct.  5,  1824,  d.  June  7,  1892),  a  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian Doll,  whose  mother's  maiden  name  was  Rosenberger. 

In  i860  the  father  Samuel  Diehl  moved  to  Allentown 
where  he  opened  a  store  in  which  his  son  Tilghman  served 
as  clerk  for  one  year.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
the  office  of  Rev.  S.  K.  Brobst,  Allentown,  Pa.,  at  that 
time  prominent  as  a  publisher  of  Lutheran  literature.  In 
1872  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  which  then  became 
known  as  S.  K.  Brobst  and  Co.,  and  continued  until  the 
death  of  its  senior  member  in  1 876.  Still  later  Mr.  Diehl 
became  the  sole  owner  of  the  business  and  in  i88j  began 
the  publication  of  the  "  Lutheran  Church  Almanac,"  which 
contained  the  names  of  all  the  Lutheran  clergymen  in  the 
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United  States  and  became  a  popular  handbook  throughout 
the  Lutheran  Church.  For  many  years  this  house  pub- 
lished  the  Jugend  Freund  and  the  Lutheran  Herald  and 
Zeitschrift,  Aiter  some  years  of  great  activity  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  Mr.  Diehl  retired  and  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Desk  and  Seating  Co.,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Diehl  was  an  active  layman  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania  and  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia.  He  frequently  was  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Council,  the  supreme  body  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  North  America.  He  joined  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  October  19,  1911,  and  died  May 

ID,   I913. 
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Clement  A.  Mariu,  Mu8.D. 

Prof.  Clement  A.  Marks,  Mus.D.,  was  bom  in  Lower 
Macungie  Township,  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  May 
31,  1864.  He  was  a  son  of  Amandus  A.  and  Anna  Maria 
(Meyer)  Marks,  and  a  grandson  of  Philip  Meyer,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in  1793, 
and  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  near  his  home  and  later  was  a  student  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  of  Muhlenberg  College.  At  the 
same  time  he  began  his  musical  education  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Prof.  C.  F.  Hermann  of  AHcntown,  Pa.,  with  whom 
he  studied  for  six  years.  He  then  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  under  W.  W.  Gilchrist  and  prepared 
himself  as  director,  teacher  and  organist. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  organist  of  the  Moravian 
Church  at  Emaus,  Pa.,  and,  after  serving  in  that  capacity 
for  six  years,  was  elected  to  the  same  position  in  Zjon  Re- 
formed Church,  Allentown,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  five 
Jive  years.  In  1891,  upon  the  death  of  his  former  teacher. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Hermann,  who  had  been  the  organist  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church,  Allentown,  for  many  years,  Prof. 
Marks  became  organist  of  St.  John's,  where  he  served  con- 
tinuously to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  During  all  these  years  he  maintained  the  high 
standard  of  efficiency  for  which  the  choir  and  congregation 
had  become  noted  in  the  days  of  Prof.  Hermann,  and  also 
served  as  organist  in  the  Sunday  School. 
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In  1887  the  Euterpeon  Club  was  oi^nizcd  in  Allen- 
town,  with  forty  male  voices,  and  Prof.  Marks  was  selected 
director  of  the  same.  Six  years  later  the  name  of  the 
organization  was  changed  to  the  Euterpeon  Club-Oratorio 
Society,  which  at  the  time  of  Prof.  Maries'  death  was  com- 
posed of  about  two  hundred  mixed  voices.  Under  his 
direction  the  Society  reached  a  standard  that  spread  the 
reputation  of  the  organization  and  its  leader  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Pennsylvania.  The  annual  rendition  of  a 
world-famous  oratorio,  accompanied  by  soloists  of  national 
reputation  and  a  metropolitan  orchestra  of  fifty  trained 
musidans,  became  one  of  the  leading  musical  events  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley. 

In  recognitiMi  of  his  ability  as  a  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  Muhlenberg  College  conferred  on  Prof.  Marks 
thedegreeof  Doctor  of  Music  (Mu3.D.),  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Music  in  Muhlenberg, 
and  became  an  authority  on  church  music  in  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr.  Marks  was  an  honored  member  of  the  Crotchet 
Club  of  Philadelphia ;  the  Livingston  Club  of  Allentown ; 
of  Greenleaf  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.;  Allen  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  and  Allen  Chapter,  R.  A.  M. 

Dr.  Marks  married  Kate  M.  Kemmcrer,  who  with  two 
sons,  Harold  K.  and  Donald,  survives  her  husband.  He 
died  October  23,  1912. 

Dr.  Marks  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Pennsyl> 
vania-German  Society  January  17,  1899. 

As  a  man  Dr.  Marks  was  genial  and  affable,  the  life  of 
every  gathering  in  which  he  happened  to  be.  With  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  so  typical  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
stock  from  which  he  sprang  and  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished a  son,  with  a  memory  unusually  retentive  and  a 
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mind  stored  with  what  is  best  in  art  and  literature,  it  is 
not  at  all  strange  that  Dr.  Marks  should  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent raconteur.  To  hear  him  relate  a  Pennsylvania- 
German  story  gathered  from  his  intimate  association  with 
the  people  was  an  intellectual  treat.  He  was  a  great 
reader  and  student  outside  of  his  own  profession;  but  in 
musical  history  and  biography  he  was  especially  well  versed. 
In  the  career  of  Dr.  Marks  we  have  a  splendid  illustration 
of  the  man  making  his  environment  and  rising  superior  to 
the  circumstances  and  the  surroundings  in  which  he  was 
bom.  In  an  age  when  the  serpent  of  commercialiMn  and 
mere  material  gain  has  left  its  trail  even  in  the  haunts  of 
the  Muses,  Dr.  Marks  maintained  his  high  ideals  and 
followed  art  for  art's  sake. 
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Oscar  F.  Martin*  Esq. 

Oscar  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  was  bom  January  27,  1847,  at 
Mount  Joy,  Fa.  He  was  the  son  of  David  Martin  (b. 
Jan.  25,  1816,  d.  June  21,  1888),  who  was  the  son  of 
David  Martin  (b.  Nov.  2,  1783,  d.  Feb.  2,  1864)  and 
the  grandson  of  another  David  Martin  (b.  Nov.  22,  175 1, 
d.  1784),  whose  father,  Christian  Martin,  bom  in  Switzer- 
land, died  in  May,  1759. 

The  mother  of  Oscar  T.  Martin  was  Mary  Brenneman 
(b.  June  20,  18 16,  d.  April  4,  1851),  a  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian Brenneman  and  a  granddaughter  of  his  son  John, 
whose  own  son  was  Melchior  and  his  son  was  John.  Mel- 
chior  came  from  Switzerland  in  1709. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary training,  studied  law,  and  later  moved  to  Springfield, 
Ohio,  where  he  became  prominent  in  his  profession,  as  well 
as  identified  with  all  movements  whose  prime  purpose  was 
the  advancement  of  the  community  in  which  he  had  cast 
lus  lot. 

Mr.  Martin  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society  October,  28,  1909. 

He  died  May  2,  1913. 
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Daniel  MUler. 

Daniel  Miller,  the  publisher,  was  bom  in  North  Ann- 
ville  Township,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  September  19,  1843. 
His  father  was  Henry  Miller  (b.  March  31,  1810,  d. 
April  25,  1903),  who  was  a  son  of  Daniel  Miller  (b.  May 
19,  1781,  d.  June  23,  1859)  and  a  grandson  of  another 
Daniel  Miller  (b.  1746,  d.  about  1834),  whose  father  also 
was  named  Daniel. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on  a  farm  and 
later  entered  a  German  printing-house  in  Lebanon  where 
he  learned  the  trade  to  which  he  devoted  sixty  years  of  his 
active  life.  In  1863,  just  before  the  batde  of  Gettysburg, 
he  enlisted  as  an  emergency  man  in  the  Union  Army.  For 
thirty  years  he  was  the  publisher  of  the  Reformed  Haus- 
freund,  edited  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Bausman,  D.D.,  so  prom- 
inently known  throughout  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
United  States.  In  1888  he  also  began  the  publication  of 
the  Reformed  Church  Record.  He  was  himself  the  author 
of  five  volumes  of  which  two  were  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
German. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  at  one  time 
was  the  President  of  the  Law  and  Order  Society  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  in  which  city  he  lived  for  so  many  years. 

He  died  in  Jefierson  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  August  i, 
1913,  and  was  survived  by  his  second  wife  Mira  (Hoff) 
Miller  and  five  children,  of  whom  one  is  the  well-known 
missionary,  Rev.  Harry  K.  Miller.    He  was  a  prominent 
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member  of  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church,  Reading,  Pa., 
and  a  leading  layman  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Miller  joined  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society 
October  21,  1903. 
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R«T*  Oscar  E.  Pflueger. 

Rev.  Oscar  Erwin  Pflueger  was  bom  in  Little  Hanover 
Township,  Northampton  Co.,  Fenna.,  March  ii,  1861. 
His  father  was  James  Levin  Pflueger  (b.  Feb.  10,  1822, 
d.  1871),  whose  father  was  John  Jacob  Pflueger  (d. 
1824),  whose  father  was  John  George  Pflueger  (b.  1701). 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  (Keim)  Pflueger  (b.  Feb.  26, 
1823),  who  was  a  daughter  of  Christina  (Weber)  Keim 
(b.  Aug.  12,  1794),  whose  father  was  Michael  Weber,  a 
son  of  Peter  Weber. 

After  teaching  in  the  public  schools  for  several  terms  he 
prepared  for  college  under  his  brother,  Rev.  Asher  P. 
Pflueger,  in  1879  and  the  next  year  entered  the  Freshman 
class  of  Muhlenberg  College,  from  which  institution  he 
wasgraduatedwiththedegreeof  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1884. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
in  Philadelphia  and  was  graduated  in  1887.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  He  at 
once  became  pastor  of  the  Beavertown  parish,  consisting  of 
six  congregations,  which  he  served  until  1889,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Lykens  Valley 
pari^,  with  his  residence  at  Elizabethville,  Pa.,  where  he 
labored  with  great  success.  Later  he  was  called  to  Womels- 
dorf,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  death  called  him  home. 

During  his  life  he  held  many  important  positions  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,     He  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Fifth 
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Conference,  and  at  the  rime  of  his  death  he  was  the  very 
efficient  Secretary  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Muhlenberg  College. 

On  June  14,  1887,  he  married  Ella  C,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Owen  and  Maria  Leopold,  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

He  joined  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  July  15, 
1902,  and  died  July  22,  1912. 
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General  Frank  Reeder. 

The  Reeder  family  in  America  was  founded  by  John 
Reeder,  who  came  from  England  before  1656,  and  settled 
in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  later  in  Newtown,  Long 
Island.  The  most  famous  member  of  the  family  was 
Andrew  Horado  Reeder,  the  well-known  war^govemor 
of  Kansas,  through  whose  patriotic  eRorts  the  cause  of  the 
Union  was  greatly  aided  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

Frank  Reeder  was  bom  in  Easton,  Pa.,  Many  22,  1845. 
His  father  was  Governor  Andrew  Horatio  Reeder  (b. 
July  12,  1807,  d.  July  5,  1864),  whose  mother  was  Chris- 
tiana Smith  (b.  May  i8,  1774,  d.  Sept.  17,  1853),  whose 
mother  was  Rachel  Nungesser  (b.  April  26,  1748,  d.  April 
26,  1835).  His  mother  was  Fredericka  Amalia  Hutter 
(b.  Oct.  7,  1810,  d.  Aug.  16,  1878),  whose  father  was 
Christian  Jacob  Hutter  (b.  at  New  Dietendorf,  Saxe- 
Gotha,  May  17,  1771,  d.  Jan.  10,  1849),  whose  mother, 
in  turn,  was  Maria  Charlotte  Bauer  (b.  April  i,  1774,  d. 
Aug.  10,  1829). 

Frank  Reeder,  the  youngest  son  of  Governor  Andrew 
H.  Reeder  and  his  wife  Fredericka  Hutter  Reeder,  was 
educated  in  the  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  Academy, 
Edgehill  School,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Prince- 
ton College,  which  he  entered  as  a  Sophomore  in  i860. 
In  1 862,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Fifth  Re^ment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He 
took  part  in  many  stirring  campaigns  and  noted  battles,  in 
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all  of  which  he  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry.  In  l^e 
desperate  two  days'  light  with  General  Hood,  at  Nashville, 
Reeder  had  three  horses  shot  under  him.  The  regiment 
of  which  Colonel  Reeder  had  command  was  mustered  .out 
of  service,  June  13,  i866.  With  this  brilliant  military 
record,  having  risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  Colonel  Reeder  was  but  three  weeks  beyond  the 
legal  age  of  manhood.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Bnga- 
dier-General  in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Brigade,  Second 
Division.  In  this  position  he  performed  excellent  service 
in  quelling  the  riots  in  Reading,  in  1877,  and  in  Harris* 
burg  the  following  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  rebellion  General  Reeder  studied  law 
in  Albany,  New  York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868, 
and  in  1 869  became  a  partner  of  his  brother,  Hon.  Howard 
J.  Reeder,  in  his  native  city. 

He  filled  various  important  positions,  was  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  from  1895  to  1898, 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Governor  Hastings  from  1895 
to  1897,  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  of  1896,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  from  1899  to  1901,  and  State  Commissioner 
of  Banking  from  1900  to  1903. 

General  Reeder  married  Miss  Grace  E.  Thompson,  of 
Boston,  October  21,  t868,  with  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren, Andrew  Horatio,  bom  September  9,  1869;  Frank, 
bom  May  4,  1880;  and  Douglass  Wyman,  bom  August 
25.  1883. 

General  Reeder  died  December  7,  1912. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  since  October  25,  1900. 
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Gustav  Henry  Schwab. 

Gustav  Henry  Schwab  wa3  born  in  New  York  City, 
May  30,  185 1.  His  father  Gustav  Sdiwab  (b.  Nov.  22, 
1822,  d.  Aug!  21,  1888),  was  the  son  of  Gustav  Schwab 
(bom  1796,  died  185?),  whose  father  Johann  Christopher 
Schwab  (b.  1743,  d.  1821),  was  a  son  of  Philip  Jacob 
Schwab  (b.  1715,  d.  1788),  and  a  grandson  of  Johann 
Friedrich  Schwab  (b.  1683,  d.  1738). 

His  mother  Eliza  Catherine  Von  Post  (bom  Nov.  26, 
1829),  was  a  daughter  of  Henrietta  Margaretta  Meier 
(b.  Aug.  19,  1804,  d.  Nov.  3,  1836),  whose  mother  was 
Eliza  Catherine  Kunze  (b.  Oct.  4,  1776,  d.  Jan.  29,  1863) 
and  grandmother  was  Margaretta  Henrietta  Muhlenberg 
(b.  Sept.  17,  175 1,  d.  Oct.  23,  1831),  a  daughter  of  Anna 
Maria  Weiser  (b.  June  24,  1727,  d.  Aug.  23,  1802). 
Conrad  Weiser,  from  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  thus 
ts  directly  descended,  came  to  this  country  in  1710,  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  colonial  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Gustav  Henry  Schwab  was  educated  in  New  York  and 
Germany  and  on  October  25,  1876,  married  Caroline 
Wheeler,  of  New  York. 

Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Oelrichsand  Co.,  shipping  merchants,  importers  and  Amer- 
ican agents  for  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Co. 
He  was  also  a  director  of  the  United  States  Trust  Co.,  the 
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Merchants'  National  Bank,  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  and  other  corporations.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric, 
and  first  vice  president  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York  City.  In  1 894  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
well-known  Committee  of  Seventy,  and  was  decorated  with 
the  order  of  Saints  Lazaro  and  Maurizio,  by  the  King  of 
Italy  in  1895,  and  with  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  third  class, 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1902. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Century,  the  Metropolitan,  the 
City,  the  German,  the  Ardsley,  and  the  New  York  Yacht 
Clubs. 

He  died 

Mr.  Schwab  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  July  9,  1901. 
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QUAINT  OLD  GERMANTOWN. 

Bt  Juuus  F.  Sachse. 


XT" 


'  HE  following  paper  was 
read  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  at 
the  Twenty-second  Annual 
Meeting,  held  at  Riegels- 
ville,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania,  Friday,   October 
4, 1 9 1 2,  and  was  illustrated 
by  sixty  lantern  slides  of  the 
old  landmarks,  as  sketched 
by  John  Richard.     These 
views  are  here  reproduced 
upon  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  than  the  original  drawings. 
Quaint,  historic,  old  Germantown,  was  the  earliest  orga- 
nized German  community  in  Pennsylvania,  if  not  in  the 
western  world.    The  settlement  was  made  under  a  grant 
to  William  Penn,  founded  more  than  two  and  a  quarter 
centuries  ago,  and  renowned  for  almost  all  these  years  for 
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its  quaint  buildings  scattered  along  its  single  main  street, 
its  curious  characters,  singular  customs  of  its  early  inhabi- 
tants, superstitions  and  folk-lore.  Many  of  these  tradi- 
tions and  habits  are  still  kept  alive  in  some  of  the  old 
families  of  the  original  German  stock,  who  are  now  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  generations  from  the  early  immigrants. 

This  quaint  townstead,  when  laid  out  by  Pastorius  for 
the  Frankfort  Company,  was  far  away  from  Penn's  pro- 
jected sylvan  city  on  the  Delaware,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  community  in  itself.  But  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  secti<K)s 
of  the  great  consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
ofScially  known  as  the  Twenty-second  Ward. 

The  peculiar  straggling  homes  of  the  early  settlers  on 
the  single  street  have  given  place  to  modem  stores  and 
houses,  a  network  of  streets  has  been  opened  through 
adjoining  gardens  and  fields,  and  the  whole  plot  of  the 
old  German  township  is  now  covered  by  an  almost  solidly 
built-up  city— of  homes,  business  houses  and  industrial 
establishments. 

Many  of  the  humble,  unpretentious  structures,  por- 
trayed in  this  work,  have  given  place  to  the  pretentious 
mansions  and  palatial  residences  of  some  of  Philadelphia's 
wealthy  citizens. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Germantown  settlement, 
there  have  been  curious  characters  who  flourished  within 
the  townstead,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  early  as 
1694'we  have  the  arrival  of  the  mystical  community  of 
German  Pietists,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle 
Ma^stcr  Johannes  Kelpius  and  his  follower  Johannes 
Seelig,  and  later  Dr.  Christopher  Witt  and  his  Famulus, 
Daniel  Geissler,  both  buried  upon  "Spook  hill."  Now, 
after  two  centuries,  their  graves  are  enclosed  within  the 
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chancel  of  St.  Michael's  P.  E.  Church  on  High  Street, 
which  is  built  on  the  old  Warner  graveyard.  A  proper 
memorial  tablet  has  within  late  years  been  placed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  incentive  for  this  act  was 
the  published  history  of  these  "  German  Pietists "  by  the 
present  writer. 

Then  there  was  Conrad  Matthai,  mystic  and  recluse, 
the  last  of  these  "  Hermits  on  the  Wissahickon,"  who  died 
at  the  end  of  August,  1748.  He  was  said  to  have  been  of 
noble  birth,  but  his  idmtity  has  never  been  solved. 

Later  !n  the  century  we  have  Christian  Lehman,  a 
scholar  of  Dr.  Witt,  who  cast  nativities  and  horoscopes. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  founders  of  the 
Dunker  Church  in  America — ^Alexander  Mack  and  his 
followers — who  founded  the  First-Day  (Sunday)  Brethren, 
and  Conrad  Beissel  and  his  ccmverts,  who  started  the 
Seventh-Day  congregation  of  the  Brethren. 

The  names  of  the  Eckerlin  brothers,  the  Gorgas  family 
and  others  of  the  Ephrata  Community,  are  also  identified 
more  or  less  with  Germantown :  the  former  especially  so 
by  their  close  connection  with  Christopher  Sauer  the  elder, 
the  erratic  printer  of  Germantown. 

Count  Zinzendorf,  Bechtel  and  the  early  Moravians 
who,  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
active  factors  in  the  German  Township,  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Benjamin  Lay,  the  Pythagorean  hermit,  whose  cave  was 
on  the  York  Road,  was  also  in  close  communion  with  the 
Quakers  of  Germantown.  During  the  Revolutionary 
period,  the  name  of  Christc^her  Ludwick,  as  Baker- 
general  of  the  Continental  Army,  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  day,  there  came  to  German- 
town,  about  sixty  years  ago,  a  young  Swede,  John  Rlch- 
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ards,  as  he  was  known,  who  worked  as  a  gardener  and  day 
laborer.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  John  Rich- 
ards enlisted,  May,  1861,  in  Company  K,  59th  Regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers.  Private  Richards  was  wounded, 
August,  1 862,  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  also  at  AntJetam, 
September,  1862.  He  died  August  26,  1889.  It  was 
while  Private  Richards  was  convalescent  at  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Hospital  that  he  began  sketching  some  of  the  old 
landmarks  and  buildings  of  Germantown.  From  these 
crude  sketches  he  later  made  drawings  on  zinc  plates, 
from  which  an  impression  could  be  taken  by  the  litho- 
graphic process.  Richards's  drawings  were  often  some- 
what out  of  perspective,  more  or  less  harsh  and  lacking  in 
detail,  especially  where  he  attempted  to  introduce  figures 
or  animals.  At  the  same  time,  considering  the  fact  that  he 
never  had  any  instruction  in  art,  these  sketches  have  a 
merit  and  individuality  of  their  own.  Their  chief  value, 
however,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  have  preserved  to 
us  and  generations  to  come  the  views  and  landmarks  of 
historic  and  quaint  Germantown  of  days  gone  by. 

John  Richards,  after  his  discharge  from  the  army,  re- 
mained in  Germantown,  and  was  given  the  position  of 
sexton  of  Calvary  P.  E.  Church  on  Manheim  Street ;  and 
during  his  spare  time  made  many  of  the  sketches  afore- 
said. Some  of  these  views  were  printed  many  years  ago 
by  a  local  lithographer,  and  sold  to  residents  and  visitors. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  made  at  uniformity,  or  a  proper 
description  and  location  of  the  subjects.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago,  a  number  of  these  original  zinc  plates,  together 
with  impressions  of  some  views  previously  issued,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  present  writer  who,  realizing 
their  great  historic  value,  for  the  present  as  well  as  future 
generations,  has  issued  this  edition.    Thirty-three  of  these 
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views  are  reductions  from  the  identical  zinc  plates  made 
by  John  Richards;  eight  are  reproductions  of  original 
sketches  now  first  published;  while  the  remainder  are 
from  transfers  made  of  prints  from  the  original  plates. 

The  various  views  have  been  arranged  and  grouped 
according  to  their  location :  each  side  of  the  Main  street 
has  been  taken  separately,  with  a  short  legend,  giving  the 
present  system  of  street  numeration,  so  that  the  sites  of 
these  historic  landmarks  may  be  easily  identified.  This 
important  feature  was  made  possible  by  the  researches  and 
aid  given  to  the  writer  by  Messrs.  Edwin  C.  Jellett  and 
Dr.  Naaman  H.  Keyser  of  Germantown. 

Julius  Friedrich  Sachse. 

Philadilphia, 
Januujr,  1913. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

'^HE  study  of  folklore  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  As 
^  intimated  by  the  very  word  itself,  folklore  is  popu- 
lar literature  contrasted  with  the  compositions  of  indi- 
vidual authors.  The  former  is  marked  by  simplicity  and 
uniformity  and  the  latter  by  complication  and  diversity. 
The  one  is  the  unconscious  and  naive  expression  of  the 
common  life  of  a  people,  the  other  the  effort  of  a  cultured 
individual.  In  this  respect,  says  the  late  W.  W.  Newel, 
"the  simile  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  fiora  appears  to 
express  a  real  (Ufierence ;  as  every  blossom  of  the  woods  is 
felt  to  be  pretty,  so  every  traditional  product  has  its  esthetic 
value:  while  literary  construction  must  be  perfect  or  else 
are  cast  out  as  unregarded  weeds."  And  just  as  the  highly 
cultivated  rose  has  been,  by  the  gardener's  skill,  developed 
from  the  common  wild  rose,  so  many  a  simple  folk  rhyme 
has  been  expanded  into  a  poem,  an  epic,  or  an  opera,  no 
better  example  of  which  can  perhaps  be  cited  than  the  in- 
comparable little  opera  of  "Hansel  and  Gretel." 

We  arc  told  by  the  learned  in  the  new  science  of  folk- 
lore that  from  the  proverbs,  folksongs,  etc.,  one  can  almost 
reconstruct  a  vanished  race;  and  he  who  knows  the  folk- 
lore of  a  people  has  sufficient  data  to  write  the  history  of 
their  thoughts,  their  ethics,  and  their  religion. 
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The  early  German  settlers  In  Pennsylvania  came  chiefly 
from  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  Swabia  and  Switzerland. 
They  spoke  the  German  dialects  peculiar  to  the  sections 
from  which  they  came.  From'  these  several  German  dia- 
lects there  developed  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations 
the  Pennsylvania  German,  in  which  these  several  dialects 
are  blended  but  in  which  the  forceful,  direct  and  already 
mixed  speech  of  the  Palatinate  predominates.  In  the 
same  manner  the  folklore  of  these  various  localities  was 
fused,  and  frequently  gjven  new  settings,  producing  in  a 
sense  a  new  product.  But  the  accidents  of  rhyme,  meter 
and  alliterations  have  tended  to  preserve  the  ori^nal  forms. 
However,  rhymes,  ballads,  proverbs  from  different  sec- 
tions were  frequently  united,  and  under  new  conditions, 
and  amid  new  surroundings  were  given  new  settings  and 
applications. 

As  a  boy,  one  of  my  chief  delights  was  to  have  my 
parents  and  especially  my  maternal  grandparents,  Charles 
and  Anna  (Carl)  Baer,  to  recite  to  me  some  of  the  pretty 
ballads  found  in  this  collection.  They  became  firmly  fixed 
in  my  memory,  where  they  lay  dormant  until  I  entered 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
came  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  Joseph  Henry 
Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  then  occupying  the  Audenreid  pro- 
fessorship of  history  in  the  said  Institution.  While  refer- 
ring one  day  in  the  class  room  to  the  influence  of  the  early 
German  settlers  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Commonwealth, 
he  repeated  a  few  jingles  in  the  dialect.  At  the  close  of 
the  recitation  I  recited  for  him  several  ballads  from  my 
childhood  lore.  He  was  highly  elated  to  find  some  one 
who  could  repeat  much  of  what  he  had  heard  as  a  boy; 
and  repeatedly  urged  me  to  do  what  he,  much  to  his  regret. 
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had  failed  to  do,  to  collect  what  was  still  obtainable  of  the 
folklore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  Thus  under  his 
genial  influence  I  became  a  snapper-up  of  everything  ob- 
tainable,  relating  to  the  life,  literature,  and  folklore  of  the 
early  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and  their  descend- 
ants. I  interviewed  groups  of  students  in  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  men 
and  women  in  all  stations  and  walks  of  life,  and  carefully 
noted  what  their  memories  yielded. 

From  the  vast  store  of  material  thus  collected  during  a 
period  covering  fifteen  years,  I  have  selected  what  is 
typical  and  best  for  this  collection.  My  purpose  in  this 
work  is  neither  critical  nor  apologetic,  but  rather  historical 
and  pictorial ;  hoping  on  the  one  hand  to  record  before  the 
oblivious  night  sets  In,  what  Is  still  obtainable  of  the  folk- 
lore of  my  own  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  execute 
pen  pictures  of  their  inner  life,  in  their  own  words  and 
thought  forms. 

I  have  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  the  large  num- 
ber who  have  contributed  to  this  collection,  but  must  not 
pass  without  special  thanks  to  my  cousin,  George  W.  Geist, 
and  my  college  mate,  Paul  J.  Bickel.  I  sincerely  wish  that 
all  who  read  this  collection  may  find  as  much  pleasure  in 
Its  perusal  as  I  have  in  its  compilation. 

J.  B.  S. 

Northampton,  Pa,, 
Januity  ic^  1916. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Prayers. 

^"HE  early  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  were  a  God- 
^"  fearing  and  devotional  people.  Well  has  a  recent 
writer*  said,  "There  is  no  higher  type  of  the  Christian 
home  than  was  found  among  these  early  German  settlers. 
Here,  indeed,  was  earnest  Christian  devotion,  here  was  the 
family  altar,  here  was  the  Bible  and  the  hymn-boc^,  the 
constant  source  of  instruction  and  blessing  and  here,  also, 
there  was  the  careful  and  rclipous  training  of  the  chil- 
dren." Their  piety  and  devotion  stood  out  in  bold  con- 
trast over  against  the  worldliness  and  infidelity  of  many 
of  their  fellow  settlers  of  other  nationalities.  No  meal 
was  taken  without  some  one  offering  an  audible  prayer, 
and  a  verse  or  even  a  whole  hymn  was  frequently  sung. 
Mr.  Seward,  who  accompanied  the  revivalist,  George 
Whitfield,  in  the  spring  of  1740,  on  his  visit  to  the  home 
of  the  pious  Reformed  layman  of  Frederick,  Henry  Antes, 
records  in  his  diary:  "They  were  Germans  where  we 
dined  and  supp'd,  and  they  pray'd  and  sang  in  Dutch,  as 
we  did  in  English,  before  eating."    To  this  day  the  piety, 

•The  Rev.  George  N.  Falkenitein  in  the  "German  Bipiitt  Brethren," 
p.  45,  Part  VIII  of  the  Critical  and  Narrative  History. 
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devotion,  and  prayerfulness  of  the  descendants  of  these 
sturdy  early  settlers  is  proverbial.  The  homely  saying, 
communicated  by  Bishop  N.  B.  Grubb,  a  fellow  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  expresses  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  looked  upon  their  less  devotional 
and  prayerful  neighbors. 

Wcr  ohne  Gebet  zum  Disch  geht 
Un  ohne  Gcbct  Tom  Disch  ufsteht 
Der  is  mein  Ox  und  Escl  gjcich 
Un  kummt  ab  net  ins  HinunelrcKh. 

The  old  familiar  German  Hymn  of  Rinkart: 

„9Iun  banfet  aHe  ©ott, 

SmU  ©erjen,  3Jiunb  unb  Sdnben, 

Xer  groge  3)tnge  t^ut. 

Sin  unfl  unb  aUe  @nbm! 

X)ec  un^S  von  snutterlelB, 

Unb  JtinbesBeinen  an 

Ut^d^ttg  i^iel  ^  gut, 

S9tS  ^ier^ei  ^at  get^an. 
which  in  the  original  is  still  sung  in  many  of  the  rural 
churches  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  tn  all  of  the  churches 
of  German  origin  in  the  translation, 

Now  thank  we  all  our  God, 

With  hearts  and  hands  and  voices, 
Who  wondrous  things  hath  done, 

In  whom  His  world  rejoices, 
Who  from  our  mother's  arms 

Hath  blessed  us  on  our  way, 
With  countless  gifts  of  love, 

And  still  is  ours  today. 

is  one  of  the  purest  expressions  of  their  devotion  and 
prayerfulness.     Hence  its  popularity  and  general  use. 
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My  earliest  recollection  of  my  now  sainted  grandmother, 
Anna  Carl  Baer,  who  had  made  her  home  with  my  parents, 
is  her  putting  me  to  bed  and  teaching  me  to  pray : 

Mode  bin  ich,  geh'  zur  Ruh', 
Schliesse  meine  Augen  zu; 
Vatcr,  lass  die  Augen  Dein 
Uber  meinen  Haupte  seini 
Hab'  ich  Unrecht  heut'  gethan, 
Sieh'  es,  lieber  Gott,  nicht  an  I 
Deinc  Gnad'  und  Christ!  Blut, 
Sind  fur  alien  Schaden  gut. 

Amen. 

and  also  that  beautiful  prayer  of  the  guardian  angels,  the 
scenes  of  which  were  as  real  to  me  as  grandmother  herself. 

Oved's  wonn  ich  schlofe  geh, 

Verzcch  Engcl  mit  mir  geh, 

Zwee  zu  Kopp, 

Zwcc  zu  Fus, 

Zwee  zu  link, 

Zwee  zu  recht, 

Zwee  die  mich  decke, 

Zwee  die  mich  wcckc, 

Zwee  die  mich  wcise, 

In  das  himmelische  Paradics.      Amen. 

and  of  her  pausing  at  the  chamber  door  with  candle  in 
hand  giving  me  and  my  brother  a  longing  and  loving  look 
and  saying: 

Gut  abend,  gut  Nacht, 
Mit  Rosen  bedacht, 
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Mit  Naglein  besteckt. 
Schlup  luitcr  die  Deck, 
Morgcn  f  rub  wcnns  Gott  will 
Wirst  du  wieder  geweckt. 

And  now  that  she  is  gone  and  "  the  alver  threads  are 
appearing  among  the  gold  "  and  I  with  my  own  son  repeat 
the  same  prayers  there  often  comes  to  my  heart  a  longing 
for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  a  yearning  for  the 
faith  of  my  childhood.  Thus  is  the  devotion  and  prayer- 
fulness  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  communicated  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

Every  one  of  the  following  prayers  is  recorded  just  as 
they  came  from  reverent  lips.  They  were  selected  from 
a  still  larger  collection,  as  being  most  illustrative. 

Morgengebete. 
Allcs  was  mcin  Thun  und  Aafang  ist. 
Das  gescheh  im  Namen  Jesu  Christ ; 
Der  stehe  mir  bei,  Friih  und  Spat, 
Bis  all  mein  Thun  ein  Ende  hat. 
Amen. 

Gott!  ich  danke  dir  von  Herzen, 

Dass  du  mich  in  dieser  Nacht, 

Vor  Gefahr,  Angst,  Noth  und  Schmerzen, 

Hast  behutet  und  bewacht. 

Deine  Gut  und  Licbe  sei 

Ueber  mir  auch  heute  neu. 

Amen. 

Erhor,  O  Jesu,  meine  Bitt, 
Nimm  meine  Seufzer  an, 
Und  lass  all  mein  Tritt  und  Schn'R 
Gehen  auf  rechter  Bahn ; 
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Gib  deinen  Segen  diesea  Tag, 
Zu  mcincm  Werk  und  That, 
Damit  ich  frohlich  sagen  mag. 
Wohl  dem  der  Jesum  hat. 

Amen. 

Fuhre  mich,  O  Herr,  und  leite, 
Meinen  Gang  nach  dcincm  Wort, 
Sei  und  blibe  du  auch  hcute, 
Mein  Beschutzer  und  mein  Hirt: 
Nirgcnds  als  bci  dir  allein, 
Kann  ich  recht  bewahret  sein. 
Meinen  Leib  und  meine  Seele, 
Sammt  den  Sinnen  und  Verstand, 
Grosser  Gott,  ich  dir  befehle, 
Unter  deine  starke  Hand : 
Herr  mein  Ehre  und  mein  Ruhm 
Nimm  mich  auf  dcin  Eigenthum. 
Amen. 


Tischgebele. 

Abba 

Limr 

Vater 

Amen. 

Gottes  Bnmlein 

hat  Wasser 

die  fiiUe. 

Amen. 

Ps.  65,  II. 

Danket  dem  Herm, 

denn  er  ist  freundlich, 

Und  seine  Gute 

Wahret  cviglicH. 

Amen. 

Ps.  106,     I. 
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Komm,  Herr  Jesu, 
sei  unser  Gast, 
und  segne  was  Du 
uns  bescheret  hast. 

Amen. 

O  Speis  Gott, 
O  Trank  Gott, 
Alle  Anne  Kind, 
die  hier  auf  Erden  sind. 
Amen. 

Dicse  Speise  segne  uns, 
Gott  der  Vater, 
Gott  der  Sohn, 
Und  Gott  der  Heilige  GeisL 
Amen. 

O  Vater!  kindlich  Beten  wir 
Urn  unser  Taglich  Brod  zu  dir: 
Gieb's  deincn  Kindem,  die  du  liebst 
Und  Segne,  was  du  Huldreich  giebst. 
Amen. 

Aller  Augen  warten  auf  dicfa,  Herr,  und  du 
geibest  ihnen  ihre  Speise  zu  seiner  Zeit, 
Du  thust  deine  milde  Hand  auf,  und  sattigest 
Alles,  was  da  lebct,  mit  Wohlgefallen. 

Amen.     Ps.  145,  15. 

Der  Mensch  lebct  nicht  vom  Brod  allein 
sondem  vom  einem  jeglJchen  Wort,  das  durch 
den  Mund  Gottes  gehet. 

Amen.     Matt  4,  4. 
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Unser  Ausgang  segne  Gott 
Unser  Engang  gleichermassen 
S^ne  unser  tiglich  Brot, 
Segne  unser  Thun  und  Lassen, 
Segne  uns  mit  sclgen  Steiben 
Und  mach  uns  zu  Himmelserben. 
Amen, 

Vater,  speisc  Deine  Kinder, 
Troste  die  betrubten  Siinder, 
Sprich  den  Segen  zu  den  Gaben, 
Die  wir  jctzo  vor  uns  habcn, 
Dass  sie  uns  in  diesem  Leben 
Starke,  Kraft  und  Nahrung  geben, 
Bis  wir  endlich  mit  den  Frommen 
Zu  der  Himmelsmahlzeit  kommen. 
Amen. 

Nack  Jem  Essen. 
Wir  danken  Gott,  fur  seine  Gaben, 
Die  wir  von  ihin  empfangen  haben, 
Wir  bitten  unsem  Iteben  Herm, 
Er  woU'  uns  hinfort,  mehr  beschem. 
Und  speisen  uns  mit  seinem  Wort, 
Dass  wir  satt  werden  hier  und  dort. 
Ach  lieber  Gott,  du  woll'st  uns  geben, 
Nach  dieser  Welt  das  ew'ge  Lcben, 
Amen. 

Abendgebete. 

Mein  Herzel  ist  klein, 
Kann  kleiner  nicht  sein ; 
'S  kann  Ni'mand  drin  wohnen, 
Als  Jesus  allein. 
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Jesus  im  Herz 
Christus  im  Sinn 
In  Gottes  Namcn 
Schlaf'  ich  ein. 

Amen. 

Lieber  Gott,  moch'  mtch  fromm 
Dass  ich  zu  Dir  in  den  Himmel  komml 
Amen. 

Das  Blut  Jesu  Christi 
Des  Sobnes  Gottes 
Macht  uns  rein 
Macht  uns  rein 
Von  alien  Sunden. 
Mubdc  bin  ich,  gch  zu  Ruh ; 
Schliesse  meine  Auge  zu; 
Vater  lass  die  Engel  deine, 
Uber  meine  Bette  seine. 

Amen. 

Christi  Blut  und  Gerechtigkeit, 
Das  ist  mein  Schmuck  und  Ehrenkleid, 
Da  mit  will  tch  vor  Gott  bestehen, 
Wann  Jch  zum  Himmel  werd  eingehen 
Nun  in  Gottes  Namen  schlafen  gehen. 
Amen. 

Abends  wcnn  ich  schlofen  gch, 
Morgem's  wenn  ich  aufsteh; 
Sieht  mein  Auge  Herr  auf  dich, 
Herr  Jesu  dir  befehl  ich  mich. 

Amen. 
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Ich  lege  mich  in  Jesu  Wunden. 
Wenn  icfa  lege  oiich  zu  der  Ruh; 
Ich  bleib  im  Schlof  mit  ihm  verbundcn, 
Er  drucket  mir  die  Auge  zu. 
Ich  furchtc  kcine  linster  Nacht, 
Weil  Jcsu  uoi  mci  Bette  wacht. 

Amen. 

Mit  meinem  Gott  geh  ich  zur  Ruh, 
Und  thu'  in  Fried  meine  Augen  zu, 
Denn  Gott,  im  Hinunclsthrone. 
Ueber  mir  wacht,  bei  Tag  und  Nacht, 
Auf  dass  ich  sicher  wohne. 

Amen. 

In  Gottes  namen  sdilafe  ich  ein, 
Guter  weg  will  ich  gehen, 
Gutcr  weg  will  ich  treten, 
Unserm  Herr  Gott  sei  gebete; 
Er  ist  mein  Vater, 
Ich  bin  sein  Kind, 
Gott  verzeiht  mir 
Allc  meine  sind. 

Amen. 

Nun  mutter  Leib  schick  dich  zur  Ruh; 
Schlaf  ein — in  sanfter  stille, 
Ihr  miiden  Augen  schleisst  euch  zu, 
Denn  das  ist  Gottes  WQle. 
Schliess  aber  das  mit  ein, 
Herr  Jcsu  ich  bin  dein ; 
Dann  ist  der  Schluss  recht  woM  gemacht. 
Nun  licber  Heiland,  Gutc  Nacht. 
Amen. 
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Ach  blicb  bei  uns,  Hcrr  Jesu  Christ, 
Weil  es  nun  Abend  worden  ist: 
Dein  gottlich,  Wort,  das  hellc  Licht, 
Lass,  ja  bei  uns  ausloschcn  nicht: 
In  dieser  letzt  betnibten  Zeit, 
Verleib  uns,  Herr,  Bestendigkcit 
Dass  wir  dein  Wort  und  Sacrament 
Rein  behalten  bis  an  unser  End, 
Dass  wir  in  Fried  und  guter  Rub 
Das  Leben  Qiristlich  bringen  zu: 
Und  dort  hemach  in  Ewigkeit 
Dich  lob'n  und  prciscn  allezcit 

Amen. 

So  will  ich  denn  nim  scblafen  cin 
Jesu,  in  detnen  Armen 
Dein  Aufsicht  soil  die  Decke  sein, 
Mein  Lager  dein  Erbannen, 
Mein  Kisscn  deine  Brust, 
Mein  Traum  die  sijsse  Lust, 
Die  aus  dem  Wort  des  Lebens  fliesst, 
Und  die  dein  Geist,  ins  Herz  eingiessL 
So  oft  die  Nacht,  mein  Ader  schlagt. 
Soil  dich  mcin  Geist  umfangen ; 
So  vielmal  stch  mein  Herz  bewegt, 
Soil  dies  sein  mein  Verlangen, 
Dass  ich  mit  lautcm  Schall, 
Mog  rufen  ubeiall: 
O  Jesu  I  Jesu,  du  bist  mein, 
Und  ich  bin  auch  und  blcibe  dein. 
Amen. 

Lass  mich  dicse  Nacht  cmpfinden, 
Eine  sanft  und  siisse  Rub. 
Alles  Ubcl  lass  vcrschwinden, 
Decke  mich  mit  Segen  zu. 
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Leib  und  Seele,  Muth  und  Blut, 
Weib  und  Kinder,  Hab  und  Gut; 
Freunde,  Feind  und  Hausgenosscn. 
Ach  bewahre  mich  fur  Schreclcen, 
Schutze  mich  fur  Uebcrfall: 
hass  mich  Knmkeit  nicht  aufwecken, 
Treibe  wcg  dcs  Krieges  Schall: 

Wend'  ab  Fcu'r  und  Wassers-Noth  I 
Pestilenz  und  schncllcn  Tod. 
Lass  mich  nicht  in  Sunden  Sterben, 
Noch  an  Leib  und  Seel  verderben. 
O'  du  grosser  Gott  erhore 
Was  dein  Kind  gebeten  hat; 
Jesul  den  ich  stets  verehre, 
Blcibe  du  mein  Schutz  und  Rath ; 
Und  mein  Hort,  du  wcrther  Gcist, 
Der  du  Freund  imd  Troster  heisst, 
Hore,  doch  mein  schnlichs  Flehen ; 
Amen,  ja,  es  soil  geschehen. 

Amen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Lullabies, 


Hci-yo,  bci  Bubbeli, 
Was  rappclc  im  Stroh? 
£s  Katzel  is  g'sterve, 
Un  es  Mausel  is  froh. 


Berks  Co. 


Hei-yo  Bubbeli  schlof, 

Dcr  Dawdy  hut  die  Schof. 

Die  Mommy  hiit  die  rote  Kuh, 

Un  kummt  net  heem  bis  Moi^  fruh. 

Berks  Co. 

Schlof,  Bubbeli  schlof, 
Der  Dawdy  hiit  die  Schof. 
Die  Mommy  hut  die  Lammer 
Nau  Bubbeli  schlof  so  vicl  langcr. 

Lehigh  Co. 

Bei-yo,  Bubbeli,  schlof, 

Der  Dawdy  hut  die  Schof. 

Die  Mommy  is  uf  der  BUuder-jagd 

Un  kummt  net  Heem  bis  dunkel  Nacht. 

BucbCo. 
19 
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Schlaf,  Ktndlein,  schlaf, 
Dein  Vadcr  is  en  Schai. 
Die  Mutter  is  en  Meer  Katz 
Schlof  du  liever  krank  Batz. 


Schlof,  Bubbeli,  Schlof, 
Der  Dawdy  hiit  die  Schof 
Die  Mommy  hut  die  Lammerlein 
Un  bringt  en  roller  Dutty  heim. 


Schlof,  Bubbeli,  Schlof, 

Der  Dawdy  hiit  die  Schof, 

Die  Mommy  hut  die  rote  Kuh 

Un  Steht  im  Dreck  bis  an  die  Knie. 


Schlof,  Bubbeli,  schlof, 
Der  Vater  hut  die  Schof, 
Die  Mutter  hut  die  Lanmier, 
Schlof  en  Stundlie  langer. 


Schlof,  Kindchen,  schlof, 

Der  Vater  hut  die  Schof, 

Die  Mutter  schiittelt  en  Baumlcin, 

Es  fallt  runner  en  Traumlein. 


Schlof,  Kindchen,  schlof, 

Der  Dawdy  hut  die  Schof. 

Die  Mommy  is  uf  der  Katzenjammer 

Un  kummt  net  Hcem  bis  Morge  fruh. 
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Schlof,  Bubbcli,  schlof, 
Der  Dawdy  hut  die  Schof, 
Die  Mommy  hut  die  Lanuner 
la  der  dunkle  Kanuner 
Die  schwartze  wie  die  Weise 
Sie  woUe  es  Bubbeli  beisc. 


©t^lof,  flinbel  ©(^lof, 
aiein  SJater  ^iet  bi  ©d^oof, 
ffiein  aJhitter  ^iet  bi  Sammele, 
ana  be  robe  SSnbeile, 
^ei  iSc^ntar^e  utt  bi  t»i|e, 
mUt  ntei'S  flinbel  bige, 
Sc^toof  Jltnbel,  ft^loof.  ©Ifafe. 

Heio  bci,  Bubbcli, 

Schlag's  Gi^elcbe  dod, 

Es  leeg't  mir  ken  Oicr, 

Un  fress  mir  mei  Brod; 

So  nipp  ich  em  e  Federiche  aus 

Un  madh  mein  Kindche  e  Bcttchc  draus. 

Berks  Co. 
Es  steht  en  Kindle  an  der  Wand 
Un  hat  en  Gockle  in  der  Hand. 
Un  es  det's  gem  brode 
Uns  will  em  net  gerode 
Es  det's  gcrn  esse 
Un  hat  ken  Messer. 
Olte  Windmiihl  geht  die  Stress  naus, 
Hol't  die  Kiih  helm,  dut  die  Schoff  maus. 

Lebanon  Co. 

Nodel,  Fade',  Fingerhut, 
Flick  em  Bauer  die  Hosen  gut; 
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Geh't  die  Frau  ins  Huhner-Haus 
Un  sucht  die  bestc  Eyer  raus; 
Hank'd  'n  Pupple  an  dcr  Wand, 
Hat'n  Gackerle  in  der  Hand. 


Lebi^Co. 


Licvc  Mammy  Bubble-stock 

Wu  wid  du  naus? 

Uf  dcr  Berg  Eppcl  lessc, 

Wann  anncrc  Lcut  zu  mittag  esse, 

Esse  mir  zu  morgc; 

Wann  annere  Kinner  spielc  gchnc, 

Stehn  icb  an  der  Weig. 

Die  Weig  mach  trip  trop 

Da  steckt  mci  kleener  duck  Sack. 


Herb  Co. 


Amme  Marie 
Wu  wid  du  bib  ? 
Uf  der  Berg  Eppel  tesse. 
Wann  du  zu  meim  Schartzel  kumist 
Dann  beets  ihm  gute  Moige; 
Sagt  icti  wer  nocb  f  riscb  un  gsund 
Er  braiicht  net  fer  micb  sorge. 
Wann  annere  Mad  zum  Danze  gehne, 
Dann  blcib  icb  an  der  Weig  steb; 
Die  Wieg  macbt  knuck  knock, 
Na  schlof  du  kleener  diick  Sack.  Berks  Co. 

Sffienit  bu  ju  meinem  ©^flftel  (ommii, 
©ag :  ii^  Iie6  fte  grilfeen, 
SJenn  fie  ftaget,  rote'iS  mir  gc^I, 
Sag :  auf  be^beii  ^ii^en, 
SaJeim  Re  fraget,  ob  ii|  feanf, 
©ag :  \i)  feg  gefiorben, 
2Benn  fie  on  ju  roeinen  fangt, 
©ag :  i^  (Ame  morgm. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A,  B,  C, 

Die  Katz  leit  im  Schncc, 
Der  Schnee  gcht  awcg, 
Die  Katz  kit  im  Drcck. 

A,  B,  C, 

Die  Katz  lief  in  Schnee, 
Der  Hund  lief  d'hinter, 
Und  bis  der  Schwantz  ab. 


A,  B,  C, 

Die  Katze  lief  in  Schnee, 
Und  als  sie  wieder  raus  kam, 
Hatt  sie  weisse  Stiefel  an. 


North  Germany. 


Common  in  Germany. 


A,  B,  C, 

Die  Katze  lief  in  Schncc, 
Und  wie  sie  Wieder  raus  kam, 
Da  hatt  sie  weisse  Hoschcn  an. 
O  Jemine,  O  je! 

as 
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A,  B,  C, 

Die  Katze  lief  zur  Hoh ; 
Sie  leckt  ihr  kaltes  Pfotchcn  rein, 
Und  putzt  sich  auch  die  Hoselein, 
Und  ging  nicht  mehr  in  Schnee, 
O  Jemine,  O  jel 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
In  Grandpa's  Lap. 

STRANGE  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  the  father  and  the 
grandfather,  rather  than  the  mother  or  the  grand- 
mother, who  usually  taught  the  child  the  nursery  rhymes. 
Coming  in  from  the  work  at  the  bam,  the  father  would 
draw  a  chair  close  up  to  the  kitchen  stove  or  fireplace,  for 
the  folklore  was  taught  in  winter, — in  summer  every  one 
was  engaged  from  early  morn  to  late  in  the  evening, — 
and  take  the  child  in  his  lap  and  to  amuse  it  or  perhaps  to 
amuse  himself,  taught  and  rehearsed  the  nursery  rhymes. 
This  is  perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  mother 
and  the  grandmother,  whose  work  was  never  done,  were 
too  busy,  their  time  being  all  taken  up  by  knitting  mittens 
and  stockings,  spinning  or  sewing  or  perhaps  preparing 
the  meal,  the  father  and  the  child  waiting  for  the  latter. 

Reite,  Reite,  Gauli. 

The  chief  delight  of  children  was,  and  now  that  I  have 
grown  older  and  am  a  father,  I  know  that  it  was  also  one 
of  the  chief  delights  of  the  father  or  the  grandfather,  to 
reite,  reite,  Gauli  on  father's  or  grandfather's  knee,  as  he 
sat  before  the  open  fire  on  a  cold  winter's  night.  The 
child  would  sit  straddling  across  the  leg  facing  the  parent 
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who  had  a  hold  of  its  hands  and  danced  it  upon  the  knee, 
as  he  repeated  one  of  the  rhymes  given  below;  when  the 
lines,  es  full  springt  aweg,  or  bumps  gehts  nunner,  were 
reached  by  a  sudden  twist  of  the  leg  the  rider  was  caused 
to  fall,  but  was  caught  up  again  before  reaching  the  floor. 
The  result  was  a  hearty  laughter,  and  a  request  of  'xvidder' 
(again)  from  the  child. 

Reile,  Reite,  Gauli. 

Reite,  reitc,  Gauli, 
Alle  Stun  e  Meili, 
Allc  Mcil  e  Wertzhaus 
Drink  e  Glasscl  Wei  aus. 

Reite,  reite,  Gauli, 

Allc  Stun  e  Meili, 

Alle  Mcil  e  Wertzhaus, 

Bring  em  Dawdy  en  Bretzel  raus. 

Reite,  reite,  Gault, 
Alle  Stun  e  Meili, 
Reitc,  reite,  uwer  der  Grawc, 
Fallst  du  nci  so  must  es  hawc, 
Bumps  dcrt  leishtc. 

Tross,  tross,  trill, 
Der  Bauer  hot  en  Full, 
Es  Fiill  springt  aweg, 
Der  Bauer  fallt  in  der  Dreg. 

Tross,  tross,  trill, 
De  Bauer  hot  en  Fiill, 
Es  Full  will  net  laufc, 
Der  Bauer  will's  verkaufc, 
Bumps  gcht's  nunner. 
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Tross,  tross,  trill, 
Dcr  Bauer  hot  en  Fiill 
Es  Fiill  will  net  laufe, 
Der  Bauer  wills  verkaufe, 
Wonn's  Fiill  wieder  laufe  kon 
Will  der  Bauer's  wieder  hon. 


S)to6,  btofe,  briff, 
©et  aSauet  ^orr  e  giH, 
S>'s  ^n^e  taiill  natt  laafe 
a)i  ©ouer  ttrilte  pertoffe, 
UtoS,  brofe,  briH, 


Schuylkill  Co. 


Seibetbecg. 


Reite,  reite,  Gauli, 
Alle  Stun  e  Meili, 
Reit  bis  an's  Wertzhaus, 
Drink  e  Glassel  Wei  aus, 

Reit  e  bissel  weiter, 
Drink  e  Glassel  Cider, 
Reite,  reite,  iiwer  der  Grawe, 
Fallst  du  nei  so  musst  es  hawe. 

Ich  un  du  un  noch  en  Buh, 
Mir  gehnnc  zum  parra  Reidel; 
Mir  hen  verrissene  Hosse  ah, 
Un  gar  ken  Geld  im  Beidel. 

Ringel,  ringel  Rosel 

Die  Bubcn  haben  Hose, 

Die  M aidle  haben  Rock, 

Jetzt  fallen  sie  all  in  der  Dreck. 
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So  reiten,  so  reiten  die  Kinderlein, 

Wenn  sic  noch  klein  und  wuns^  sein, 

Wenn  sie  grosser  werden. 

So  reiten  sie  auf  Pferden; 

So  reiten  sie  nach  Sachsen, 

Wo  die  schonen  Madchen  auf  den  Baumcn  wachsen, 

Hatt'  ich  d'ran  gedacht, 

Hitt  ich  dir  eins  mitgebradit 

Lancaster. 

Hoss,  Hoss,  Reiter, 

Die  Kuh,  die  hot  en  Eider, 

En  Eider  hot  die  Kuh, 

Fon  Ledder  macht  mer  Schuh, 

Schuh  macht  mer  fon  Ledder, 

Die  Gans  hot  Feddere, 

Feddere  hot  die  Gans, 

Der  Fuchs  hot  en  langer  Scbwantz, 

£n  langer  Schwantz  hot  der  Fuchs, 

Der  Edelman  hot  en  Kutch, 

En  Kutch  hot  der  Edelmann, 

Wo  Mann  drin  loschieren  kann. 


Fatam7. 


fioifiofe,  Meiterl 

Sie  Jtfi^,  bie  ^ot  en4£ttn; 

en  @itei  ^ot  bie  Au^ 

93un  Sebber  mad^t  mer  @(^u$ ; 

©(^u^  nw^t  mer  Sebber, 

3)ie  @ans  bie  ^ot  a  g^ebber; 

gehbre  ^ot  bie  ®am, 

S)ec  Su^S  bet  ^Dt  en  ©^Wanj ; 

@n  ©d^tmnj  ^ot  ber  ^4^ 

Sieb  fa^re  mer  in  ber  StutH). 
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Wo  danzen  dann  die  alte  Manner, 
Uf  dem  alte  Stenner, 
Wie  alter  das  dcr  Stcnncr  iss, 
Wie  liever  dass's  de  Manner  iss. 

Wo  danzen  dann  die  altc  Weiver, 
In  dcr  altc  Schcier, 
Wie  alter  das  die  Schcier  iss, 
Wie  liever  das  es  de  Weiver  is. 

Wo  danzen  dann  die  Buve, 
In  der  ncuen  Stuve, 
Wie  neiier  das  die  Stuve  sin, 
Wie  liever  das's  der  Buve  iss. 

Wo  danzen  dann  die  Madschen, 
Uf  dem  griine  Plattschen, 
Wie  griincr  das's  Plattschen  iss, 
Wie  liever  das's  de  Madsdien  iss. 

Wo  danzen  dann  die  Hunde, 
Uf  dem  alte  Stumbe, 
Wie  alter  dass  der  Stumbe  iss, 
Wie  liever  das  de  Hunde  iss. 

Wo  danzen  dann  die  Katze, 
Uf  dem  alte  Startze, 
Wie  alter  das  der  Startze  iss, 
Wie  liever  das's  de  Katze  iss. 

Sttckereite. 

Hopp,  hopp,  hoppi 
Pfcidchen,  lauf,  galopp, 
Uber  Stock  und  iiber  Steine, 
Aber  brich  mir  nicht  die  Beinel 

Immer  in  Galopp, 

Hopp,  hopp,  hopp,  hopp,  hopp! 


Lehigh  Co. 
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Trapp,  tripp,  trappi 
Wirf  mich  ja  ntcht  ab, 
Pferdchen  thu  mir's  je  zu  Liebe, 
Sonst  bckomm'st  du  Pcitschcnhicbe ; 

Tr^pi,  trippi,  tr^pt 

Brr,  bee,  he! 
Pferdchen  steh,  jetst,  stehl 
Sollst  schon  bcute  weiter  springen, 
Muss  dir  doch  erst  Futter  bruigen ; 
Steh  doch  Pferdchen,  steh  1 

Brr,  brr,  brr,  he,  he! 

Botsche,  Botsche,  KUcheti. 
Botsche,  Botsche,  Kiicheli,  is  the  German  equivalent  to 
Patty  cake,  patty  cake,  and  was  recited  in  the  same  manner. 

Die  Mommy  backt  Wafiele 
Sie  backt  sie  zu  hart, 
Sie  backt  drei  dausand, 
Und  gcbt  mir  net  satt, 
Sie  gebt  mir  Brockclc, 
Fer's  Biebie  zu  locke 
Kum,  bie-bi,  kum  bic-bi, 
Do  sin  dei  Brocklc. 

Rehresburg. 
Der  Mann  un  der  Mund  kchrt  naus. 
Die  Frau  un  die  Katz  ins  Haus. 
Der  Mann  der  schaf't,  der  Hund  der  blaf't 
Die  Frau  die  haus't,  un  die  Katz  die  maus't. 

Un  nicht  was  sie  sollcn. 
Botsche,  botsche,  Kiicheli, 
Morge  kummt's  Mariicheli 
Un  bringt  mir  und  dir  en  Kucheli. 

Maxatawny. 
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Botsche,  botsche,  Kuche, 

Wolle  sic  mohl  rersuche, 

Un  wonn  sie  gut  schmacke, 

Muss  die  Mommy  nfxJi  mch  backc 

Maxatawny. 

Botsche,  botsche,  Kucheli, 
Morge  kummt's  Mariicheli 
Un  backt  mil  un  dir  en  Kucheli 
Schlupt  die  Katz  zum  Offe  nei. 
Un  guckt  ebs  Kucheli  gebacke  sei, 
Greisdit  der  Backer,  Katz,  Katz,  Katz. 

Topton. 

Botsche,  botsche,  Kuche, 
Der  Backer  hat  gerufe, 
Wer  will  gute  Kuche  backe, 
Der  muss  hawe  sieve  sottc. 

Zuckcr  un  Schmaltz 
Budder  un  Saltz 
OyerunMehl 
Un  SafEron  macht  die  Kuche  gehl. 

Topton. 

Die  Mommy  backt  waffele, 
Sie  backt  sie  zu  hart, 
Sie  spert  midi  in  der  Keller, 
Un  gebt  mir  net  satL 

Fleetwood. 

Die  Mommy  backt  waffele, 
Sie  backt  sie  zu  hart, 
Sie  drag  sie  in  der  Keller, 
Un  gebt  mer  net  salt 


Higins. 
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Die  Mommy  backt  Wafielc 
Sie  backt  sie  zu  hart 
Sic  backt  sie  bei'm  dausend, 
Un  gebt  mir  net  satb 

Un  wann  ste  mirs  noch  e  mohl 
Noch  e  moh]  so  macht, 
So  nem  ich  mei  Bindel 
Un  sag  ihr  gut  nacbt. 

E 
En  hunnert  dausend  Eppelkuche, 
Macbe  en  ganser  Wage  foil, 
Doch  sott's  dich  net  verdriessa  losse, 
Wann  du  kcnnie  hawc  soUst. 


Des  Madchen  soil  spinnen, 
Un  wolt  lieber  spielen, 
Das  Katchen  soil  spielen, 
Un  wolt  lieber  spinnen. 
Thun  was  sie  woUen 

Cauntitt[  the  Fmgert. 
Kleiner  Finger, 
Dummer  Finger, 
Langer  Finger, 
Laus  Kneckcr, 
Haver  Stecker. 

Des  is  dcr  Daume, 
Der  schuttelt  die  Blaume, 
Der  lest  sie  uf , 
Der  Dragt  sic  heem, 
Un  der  klee  f  rest  sie  all. 

Der  ist  der  Bauer, 
Der  ist  die  Bauerin, 


SchuylkiUCo. 
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Der  ist  der  Knecht, 
Dcr  ist  die  Dien'm, 
Und  dies  kleine  wutzlein  in  der  wi^ien. 

Der  ist  in  Bninnen  gefallen, 
Der  hat  ihn  heraus  gezogen, 
Der  hat  ihn  heim  getragen, 
Der  hat's  der  Mutter  gcsagt, 
Der  hat  braf  schleg  gr^. 

Naming  the  Part  of  the  Body. 
Der  Kopp  voll  Drop, 
Die  Gug,  Gug, 
Die  Schnup,  Schnup, 
Die  Bab,  Bab, 
Der  Hab  vol!  Schmalz, 
Die  Bnist  voll  Rust, 
Der  Bauch  voll  Haudi, 
Der  Navel,  zivel,  zavel, 
Die  Scheib,  un 
Der  Gingel  Fuss. 
Da  hockt  en  Maus, 
Un  baut  en  Haus, 
Da  hockt  en  Muck, 
Un  baut  en  Bruck, 
Da  hockt  en  Floh, 
Un  macht  so,  so. 

Counting  the  Hours  of  the  Day. 
Vm  eens  do  kummt  der  Hains, 
Um  zwee  is  allcs  zwee; 
Urn  drei  kummt  der  duck  Frey, 
Um  Vicre  kunune  die  Dicre, 
Um  Funfe  kumme  die  Inschet 
Um  Sexe  kumme  die  Hexe, 
Um  Sieve  kunune  sie  river, 
Um  Achte  soil  mer's  Bett  betrachte. 
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Um  Neune  soil  mer's  erschetne, 

Um  Zehe  soil  mcr  sich  drin  mm  drehe, 

Um  Elfe  soil  mcr  cnonncr  helfe, 

Um  Zwelfe  soli  mcr  drum  nun  bertzele. 

Counting  the  Days  of  the  Week. 
Sonntag's  is  der  Hehrcn's  Tag, 
Moon  tags  ich  nich  schaffen  mag, 
Dicntstag  thu  ich  auch  nicht  viel, 
Mtttwoch's  is  der  Wochen  Mark, 
Dunnerstag  last  mcr  Dunnerstag  sein, 
Dcr  Frcitag  schlupt  in  dcr  Samstag  hcncin, 
Noh  werds  als  bald  widder  Sonntag  sein. 

Monroe  Coun^. 
Mont^is  fangt  die  .Wochen  an, 
Dicnstag's  hab  idi  noch  nichts  gethan, 
Mittwoch's  ist  die  Mitte  wochen, 
Donnerstag  mus  ich  Knodle  kochen, 
Freitags  hab  ich  no  nichts  gethan, 
Somstag  mus  ich  fleizig  sein, 

Das  ich  Sontag's  kan  noch  der  elf  uhr  Mcssc  gchcn. 
Northampton  Countf. 

Naming  the  Signs  of  Ike  Zodiac. 
Der  Widder  der  stosst, 
Der  Ochs  dcr  rennt, 
Dcr  Krebs  der  Klemmt, 
Die  Jungfrau  die  Spricht, 
Der  Scorpion  dcr  Sticht, 
Dcr  Stcinbock  der  springt, 
Der  Fisch  der  Schwimt, 
Dcr  Wasserman  der  Giest, 
Der  Schiitz  der  sdiiesst. 
Die  Wo(^  die  Wiegt, 
Dcr  Loch  der  briillt, 
Und  die  Kinder  sind  boss. 
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Child  as  the  Preacher. 
The  Sermons. 

Da  stehn  ich  uf  der  Kanzel, 
Un  bredig  wie  en  Umschell, 
Stobre  in  dcr  Luft, 
Dcr  Vatcr  hot  gcfludiL 

Da  stcbn  ich  uf  dcr  Kanzel, 
Un  bredig  wie  en  Umschell, 
Kummt  en  Maus,  un  spott  mich  aus. 
So  gcht  die  gans  Kerch  aus. 

Da  stehn  ich  uf  der  Kanzel, 
Un  bredig  wie  en  Umschell, 
Mei  Hiihn,  Mci  Hahn, 
Mei  bredig  is  abn. 
Mie  Kuh  mci  Kalb, 
Mic  bredig  is  halb, 
Mie  Katz,  mie  Maus, 
Mie  Kerich  is  aus. 
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3)0  Pe^  l^  uff  b«  ftanfel, 

Un  ^lebbig  roie  e'n  amf^el, 

3Rinn  $u^n  un  $o^it, 

aninit  ^lebbig  ge^t  on, 

3Rtnit  Jtu^  un  Statb, 

arainn  ^lebbig  is  ^aI6, 

SDHnn  fto^  un  2Jlu8, 

amnn  ^rebbig  i»  ui 

3^c  Sitt  ge^n  !iemm  inS  Su8, 

Un  @fTe  €))ed  unb  3RuS.  (Slfag. 

Amen, 
Der  Gcist  fubrt  nach  Samen, 
Nach  Samen  fuhrt  der  Geist, 
Die  Suppic  is  heis, 
Hcis  is  die  Suppie. 
Die  Kuh  hot  der  Schnuppe, 
Der  Schnuppe  hot  die  Kuh, 
Von  Leder  macht  mer  Schuh, 
Die  Schuh  sin  von  Leder, 
Die  Gans  hot  viel  Fedcre. 
Viel  Fedcre  hot  die  Gans, 
Der  Fuchs  hot  en  langer  Schwanz, 
En  langer  Schwantz  hot  der  Fuchs. 
Der  Bauer  fuhrt  nach  Juchs, 
Nach  Juchs  fuhrt  der  Bauer. 
Es  Lcben  wert  ihm  sauer, 
Sauer  wert  ihm  es  Leben. 
Der  Wein-stock  hot  viel  Reben, 
Viel  Reben  hot  der  Wein  stock, 
En  Kalb  is  ken  Ziegcnbuck, 
En  Ziegenbuck  is  ken  Kalb. 
Meine  Bredig  ist  halb, 
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Halb  ist  meinc  bredig, 
Mein  Baudi  ist's  sebr  ledig, 
Sehr  ledig  ist's  mein  Baucb. 
Meine  Mutze  ist  rau, 
Rau  its  meine  Mutze, 
Mein  Bnider  heist  Fritze, 

Fritze  heist  mein  Bruder, 
En  Schwein  ist  kein  Luder, 
En  Luder  is  kein  Schwein, 
So  soli  meine  Bredig  all  sein. 

The  Hymns. 
Das  Licht  ist  drub,  mein  aug  ist  stccht; 
Das  Lied  zu  finden  geht  nicht  recht 

Halt  ein !  bait  cin  I  ihr  lieve  mein ; 
Das  Leid  soil  nich  gcsungen  sein. 

Seid  ihr  des  Satans  gans  un  gar. 
Das  wahr  nich  was  zu  singen  war. 

Tar  ra  ra  bumb  die  eh, 
Morger  wolle  mer  Fische  geh. 
Iver  morgc  noch  c'mohl 
No  hen  mer  en  ganzer  zuvcrvoU. 

Ohl  Fense  Maus,  wo  wid  du  naus? 
Auf  dicsem  Riegel  spring  icb  naus, 
Bis  auf  dem  Reigel  en  Loch  hincin, 
Un  dort  soil  meine  wohnung  sein. 

Oh  1  nem  mir  doch  den  Keffer  weg, 
£r  is  mir  in  meim  Schade; 
Er  frest  mir  all  mei  Kraut  un  speck, 
Un  duht  sich  iivcr  laude. 
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De  Heem  hen  mir  en  alt  block  Haus, 
Dert  springe  die  Rotte  uf  de  Balke  naus. 
De  Hccm  hen  mir  en  alte  Kuh ; 
Die  fresst  viel  ho!  un  nemt  net  zu. 
De  Heem  hen  mir  en  alter  Gaul; 
Der,  hot  ken  ganzer  Zah  im  Maul. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
HoNSEL  VON  Bach. 

Honsel  vun  Bach 
Hot  lauter  gut  Sacb 
Hot  Sticvel  und  Spore 
Hot  Alles  verlore 
Hot  Kugle  gegose, 
Hot  Soldatc  dod  g'schose 
Hot's  Hebel  verbrennt, 
Hot  Lunbe  d'mm  g'henkt. 

Sanfel  am  fQacS) 
$at  lautet  gut  @ai$ ; 
Sfit'fl  $(infel  nttbtannt, 
Qat  iiatttfen  b'rum  g'^entt. 

^anfe(  am  Bac^ 

Sat  lauter  gut  Ba^, 

fiat  g^fd^tein  gefangen 

$at  bie  iS^iOfipm  ^eimbtac^t.  €Ifag 

Hansel  un  Gietschcl 
Zwei  lustigc  Leut; 
£3  Hansel  is  narrish 
Uns  Gretsche)  net  gescheid. 

Hans  war  des  alte  Hanncs'  Sohn, 
Dass  ganze  Dorf  verzahlt  davon; 
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En  jungtr  kerl  so  reicb  wie  du, 
Und  en  soldier  nair  daz\i. 


Der  Hanns  is  in  der  Brunne  g'folle, 
Ich  hab  en  hoie  burobc ; 
Ich  hab  gemeent  ich  het  en, 
Noh  war's  en  alter  Stumpe. 


Maxatawny. 


Der  Hanns  is  in  der  Brunne  g'falle, 
Ich  hab'  en  faoie  bumbe, 
Wic  er  halvcr  dninne  war, 
Noh  wars  en  olter  Stumpe. 

Maxatav 
John,  John,  dei  Naus  is  long, 
Petz  sie  ah  mit  der  Feterzong. 

Fleetwi 
Der  Johnny  gcht  fert, 
Der  Johnny  geht  fert, 
Der  Johnny  g^t  iiwcr  die  Biuck; 
Die  Bruck  is  verbroche, 
Der  Johnny  is  versofe, 
Der  J<Jinny  Icom't  nimmie  zuriick. 

Em 
Hons  wu  geht  der  Weg  naus? 
Da  haus  bockt  eener  Spacht  raus. 
Hons  ich  glaub  ihr  hor't  net  wohl? 
Der  Baum  is  rings  mm  hohl. 
Hons  ich  glaub  du  bist  en  Schelm, 
Er  hockt  cs  raus  mit  der  ax  un  net  mit  en  Helm. 
Hons  ich  glaub  sic  sin  witzig, 
Sie  hen  dinne  Mauler  un  sin  fonne  spitzig. 
Hons  ich  glaub  sie  sin  net  gscheid. 
Jer  es  is  gewiss  noch  ortlich  weit. 
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Hons,  ich  glaub  ihr  seid  en  Nan, 
Jer  ich  denk  sie  sin  im  derr. 

Wass  fresse  die  Gans? 
Haver  un  Gleh  loss  mei  Ohr  gch. 
Wie  viel  droppe  satific  sie  ? 
Scchse. 

Johnny  mei  Buh, 
Was  mache  die  Cans? 
Sie  hocken  uf  em  Wasser 
Un  schiitteln  die  Schwanz, 


Cannes,  ^offanncS, 

SSaS  fi^affen  bit  mmy 

©ie  forfeit  im  aBoffet, 

Un  ;mbbel'n  trie  @d^rodn}.  palatinate 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Counting-out  Rhymes. 

fN  many  of  the  out-door  games,  such  as  steckle  spiele, 
hide-and-go-seek,  stecke  atoegschmeise,  a  variation  of 
hide-and-go-seek,  saue  bolle,  etc.,  there  is  an  undesirable 
part  to  be  taken.  Some  one  has  to  be  it.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  children  to  have  some  one  volunteer  to 
assume  the  undesirable  part,  so  they  adopt  a  method  of 
counting  out,  which,  while  differing  in  execution,  involves 
the  principle  of  casting  lots.  The  leader,  usually  self- 
appointed,  arranges  those  who  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
proposed  game  in  a  circle  or  in  a  line,  and  repeats  fre- 
quently with  astounding  rapidity  some  peculiar  and  often 
meaningless  jingle  and  points  with  his  forefinger  to  each 
one  in  succession,  never  forgetting  himself  as  he  allots  to 
him  or  her  a  word  of  the  mysterious.  The  party  on  whom 
the  last  word  of  the  rhyme  falls  is  declared  free.  "  He 
goes  out."  Then  the  leader  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
employing  the  same  counting-out  rhyme,  setting  one  after 
another  free  until  finally  one  remains  who  is  then  declared 
to  be  it.     In  counting  out  the  accent  always  falls  on  the 
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first  syllable  of  a  word,  and  the  last  word  of  the  doggerel 
which  sets  the  child  free  is  generally  said  with  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis.  To  refuse  to  be  it  when  thus  declared  is  an 
unpardonable  breach  of  child  etiquette  and  a  source  for 
unpopularity. 

This  custom  of  counting  out  prevails  not  only  among  the 
children  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  but  among  the 
children  of  all  countries.  It  is  of  great  antiquity  and  per- 
petuates a  custom  that  has  its  roots  in  the  superstitious 
practice  of  divination  by  lots.  This  practice  Is  called  in 
Scotland  chapping-out ;  in  England  and  America  counting- 
out;  in  Germany  auszahlen,  and  among  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  obzahle. 

This  childish  custom  of  counting  out  has  a  double  aspect. 
The  object  sought  is  to  determine  who  is  to  be  It.  The 
use  of  the  rhyme  is  merely  the  outward  visible  means  to 
this  end.  Thus  two  points  challenge  our  consideration, 
the  origin  and  the  use  of  the  lot,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  mystical  formula. 

In  ancient  times  the  casting  of  lots  was  in  general  use  among  the 
heathen  as  well  as  by  the  chosen  people  of  God.  It  was  esteemed  as 
a  tneans  of  determining  important  questions,  being  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  ^peal  to  the  Almighty.  Lots  were  used  to  decide  measures 
to  be  taken  in  battle,  to  select  champions  in  individual  contests,  to 
determine  partitions  of  conquered  or  colonized  lands,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  spoil,  in  the  appointment  of  magistrates  and  other  func- 
tionaries, in  the  assignment  of  pricsdy  offices,  and  in  criminal  inves- 
tigations when  doubt  existed  as  to  the  real  culprit.  The  casting 
of  lots  was  often  associated  with  religious  ceremonies  of  the  most 
solemn  character,  and  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  selecting  victims 
for  human  sacrifice  in  the  horrible  practices  of  pagan  savages. 

Homer  in  the  seventh  book  of  Iliad  tells  of  how  "the 
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crowd  with  uplifted  hands  pray  to  the  gods  when  heroes 
cast  lots  in  the  cap  of  Atreides  Agamennon  to  know  who 
shall  go  forth  to  battle  with  Hector." 

Holy  Writ  contains  many  interesting  accounts  of  the 
employment  of  "  the  lot "  to  determine  the  will  of  God. 
The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof 
is  of  Jehorah  (Prov.,  16-33).  ^t  was  in  this  way  "that 
Aaron  was  directed  to  select  the  scapegoat  from  the  two 
goats  presented"  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  (Leviticus,  16-78);  that  the  land  of  Canaan 
divided  and  the  children  of  Israel  came  into  the  lot  of 
their  inheritance  (Joshua,  14,  1-3),  and  that  their  first 
king  Saul  was  chosen  (Samuel,  10,  17-24),  and  when  they 
returned  from  the  exile,  that  one  out  of  every  ten  was 
chosen  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem  (Nehemiah,  ii-i).  When 
the  circle  of  the  apostleship  was  broken  by  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  Mathias  was  chosen  by  lot  "  to  take  the  place  in 
this  ministry  and  apostleship  from  which  Judas  fell  away  " 
(Acts,  I,  24-26). 

Now  when  we  remember  that  what  is  religion  in  one 
age  often  becomes  superstition  in  the  next,  we  can  readily 
appreciate  how,  with  the  divine  sanction  withheld,  the 
casting  of  lots  during  the  middle  ages  became  associated 
with  the  dark  practice  of  magic. 

Tyler  in  his  "  Primitive  Culture  "  maintains  that  things 
occupying  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  grown  people 
in  a  savage  state,  become  the  plaything  of  children  in  a 
period  of  civilization.  Thus  the  sling  and  the  bow  and 
arrow,  once  the  chief  weapon  of  defense,  are  now  the  toys 
of  our  children,  and  their  games  are  sportive  imitations  of 
customs  and  practices  formerly  possessing  significant 
aspects.     The  custom  of  counting  out  is  the  survival  of 
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the  practice  of  the  sorcerer,  using  the  term  in  its  restricted 
sense,  and  the  counting-out  rhymes  under  consideration 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  ^>oken  charm  or  priestly 
prayer.  The  sacred  phrases  or  sentences  of  the  sorcerer 
or  the  priest  have  become  the  jingle  for  counting  out,  like 
the  sacred  phrase  of  Hoc  est  Corpus  spoken  by  the  priest 
at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  has  become  the  "  hocus  pocus  " 
of  the  street  magician. 

Unconsciously  are  the  children  of  civilization  reproduc- 
ing iii  their  Innocent  games  the  practices  and  sometimes 
even  the  language  of  the  sorcerer  of  the  dark  ages.  Watch 
them  in  counting  out.  The  children  group  themselves 
around  the  leader,  who  performs  the  incantations  and  sets 
one  after  another  free  from  taking  the  undesirable  part 
in  the  proposed  game,  until  finally  only  one  remains  who 
is  declared  to  be  it,  and  this  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
which  the  sorcerer  of  the  tribe  selects  the  victim  for  the 
proposed  human  sacrifice  from  among  the  captives  or 
slaves.  In  Germany  the  child  who  thus  fails  to  be  set  free 
is  frequently  called  the  wolf;  in  Madagascar  the  leper;  in 
Japan  the  devil,  and  in  some  parts  of  Lehigh  and  North- 
ampton counties  the  buck.  These  harsh  epithets  can  be 
easily  accounted  for  when  we  relate  the  one  declared  to  be 
it  to  the  victim  for  human  sacrifice. 

F.  W.  Sandy  in  "  Wandering  Words  "  makes  this  state- 
ment: "The  talismanic  words  uttered  by  children  in  their 
innocent  games  come  down  to  us  very  nearly  as  perfect  as 
when  spoken  by  the  ancient  Briton."  He  then  quotes  the 
following  counting^ut  rhyme  current  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. 

Ena,  mcna,  bora,  mi; 
Kisca,  bora,  mora,  di; 
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Eggs,  butter,  cheese,  bread, 
Stick,  stock,  stone,  dead. 

This  formula  according  to  H.  C.  Bolton  is  of  great 
antiquity  and  was  employed  in  the  ceremony  of  excom- 
municating the  victims  for  human  sacrifice.  A  ban  is  laid 
on  the  chief  articles  of  food  in  the  third  line,  while  the 
manner  of  death  is  foreshadowed  in  the  last  line,  that  of 
beating  the  victim  with  a  stick  until  he  is  stone  dead.  Who 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  father  in  the  child  in  the  follow- 
ing uncouth  and  apparently  meaningless  and  senseless  rhyme 
which  was  frequently  used  in  countlng-out  by  Pennsyl- 
vania German  children  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  coun- 
ties more  than  thirty  years  ago  ? 

Eeny,  meeny,  money  Mike, 
Butter,  lather,  bony,  strike, 

Hair,  bit,  frost,  neck, 
Hallico,  wallico,  we,  wo,  wan,  wum,  wock. 

A  gypsy  mapc  spell  reported  by  C.  G.  Leland  differed 
but  slightly  from  a  Roman  stanza  which  runs  thus: 

Ekkeri,  akai-n  you  kair-are, 
Fillisin,  fallacy,  Nicblas-jan, 

Kivi,  kavi.  Irishman, 
Stini,  stani,  buck. 

Mr.  Leland  adds  that  Ekkeri  akai-ri  literally  translated 
gives  oncry,  twoery  and  is  etymologically  analogous  to 
Hickory,  dickory.     This  reminds  us  at  once  of, 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock. 
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By  comparing  the  above  with  the  familiar  counting-out 
rhyme  of 

Oncry,  twoery  ichcry  Ann, 
Fillacy,  fallacy,  Nicholas  John, 
Queby,  quaby,  Irish  Mary, 
Stinkelum,  stankelum,  buck. 

which  is  so  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  was,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  current  among  the 
children  in  Lehigh  County,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  antiquity 
of  many  of  the  apparently  meaningless  counting-out 
rhymes.  The  counting-out  rhymes  here  given  were  taken 
down  as  they  were  repeated  by  children  in  their  games. 

Eens,  zwee,  drci, 
Du  bist  frei. 

einfl,  gtoei,  brei, 

3)u  bift  bapon  frei. — Saxony. 

EeKop, 
Zwcc  Kop, 
Drei  Kop, 
Saiie  Kop. 

BoUe  wie  Salz, 
Butter  wie  Schmalz, 
Peffer  geht  uf, 
Wer  fangt  schmeist  druf. 

Eens,  zwee,  drei, 

Hicke,  hocke,  hei. 

Zucker  uf  der  Brei, 

Peflfcr  uf  der  Speck, 

Hohne  geb  aweg, 

Oder  ich  schlag  dich  in  der  Dreck. 
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E'ns,  zwc',  drei, 
Hicke,  hocke,  hei, 
Zucker  'uf  der  Brei, 
Sail  'uf  dcr  Speck, — 
Hohne  geh'  w^  1 


©infi,  jittei,  brd, 

Suttet  auf  bn  Srei 

©0^  auf  ben  ©Jxd 

§on8  g^  aweg. — ^Strassbui^. 

Eins,  zwei,  drei, 
Butter  auf  dcr  Brei  I 
Sdunaltz  un  Speck, 
Hans  Koortli  gang  awcgl 

Eins,  zwei,  drci, 
Mother  cau^t  a  fly. 
The  fly  died, 
Mother  cried, 
Eins,  zwei,  drei. 

Butter  wie  Schmaltz, 
Zucker  wie  Salz 
Pepper  gcht  uf 
Wer  fangt 
Der  schmeist  dnif. 

Ohli  Mabli, 
Tifli  Tick, 
Tieii  Teilc, 
Tomi  nic. 
Uncle  Brod, 
Stomi  node, 
Ic  U.  V.  Tus. 
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Eens,  zw«  drci, 

Hicka,  hocka,  heil 

Maud  hoi  Wei, 

Knecht,  schenk  ej, 

HeiT,  sanf  aus, 

Wer  muss  naus  ? 

Icb  Oder  du, 

Oders  Beckers  alte  kuh  kau  Kuh, 

Un  sell  bet  du. 

S)ie  aWaflb,  Me  Iiotte  9Bem, 

2)er  5tnec^t  ber  fc^enfte  ein, 

S)er  Qen  foff  U)n  au8, 

3c^  obo:  SDu  bift  'nau3  (Dungw). — ^See'Grumbine. 

Nodel,  Fadem,  Flngerhut, 

Stoppt  der  Bauer  all  so  gut? 

Wer  mus  naus, 

Ich  odcr  du, 

Oder  es  Berke  braune  kuh,  kau,  kuh? 

Un  sell  hist  du. 

Dimble,  domble,  fingerhut, 

Stauf  dc  Bauer  all  so  gut, 

Wer  mus  naus, 

Ich  oder  du, 

Oder  Mailer's  braune  Kuh, 

Sell  bet  du. 

@ne,  bene,  $ingei^ut 

6tirbt  ber  Souet  ifl  nic^  gut — 

<Snt,  bene,  aiaffelbonb, 

'©  ifl  tii^t  roeit  bon  Engellanb. — N.  Germany. 

Ich  un  Du, 
Un  noch  'en  Buh, 
Un's  Mullcrs  Kuh, 
Un  sell  bist  du. 
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3(^  unb  S)u, 
Unbfl  aSednfl  flu^, 
Unb«  SRUDecS  @fel, 
3)et  6ift  Su  I — ^Sinnrock. 

Ich  und  Du, 

Unds  MuUers  Suh  (Sobn), 
Und  Becken  Stier, 
Sind  euer  Fier, 

Ani  beni  dunke  funke 
Rabe  schnabe,  diebe,  daubc, 
Kassi  nabi  oli  boli  rosi 
Du  liegst  raus,  du  bist  aus. 

D< 
Enige,  denige,  Dmtefass, 
Geh  in  die  Schul  un  lem  was, 
Kutnmst  du  heem  un  Lannst  du  nix, 
Krigst  der  Bufficl  voile  Wix, 

or 
Wcrst  du  recht  gut  ab  geschwicht. 

ene,  bene,  S:tntenfa6, 

®e^  In  We  ©^ul  unb  feme  aSafe: 

aSenn  ©u  waiS  geleniet  ^afl 

fflommfl  a)u  ^eim  unb  fagfl  mit  ba«. 

Ein«,  jwei,  brel, 

3)u  bijl  ^m. — Strassburg. 

Ecncchen,  Teencchen,  Tintenfass, 
Geh  in  die  Schul  und  lerne  was, 
Lerne  was  dein  Vater  kann, 
Dein  Vatcr  ist  ein  Schnitter, 
Sdinitt  er  sich  ein  Pfeifschcn, 
Pfcifc  alle  Morgcn, 
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Horen  ihn  die  Storchen, 
Horen  ihn  die  Raben, — 
Geht  die  Muhle  Klipp  Klapp, 
Ei  Du  alter  Fcffersack. 

Eens,  zwee,  drei,  Mcssersticl, 
Aide  Wciver  fresse  viel. 
Die  junge  misse  wane, 
Es  Brod  steht  im  Gaitc, 
Wer  esse  will  mus  bete, 
Die  Hunde  kenne  net, 
Der  alt  John  Grundsock, 
Schmeidt  der  Sau  es  Ohr  ab. 

B 
fiWe,  fiwfe,  SeW/ 
Side,  §i)ie,  S6ifelfliet, 
aite  aSei&er  eifen  Biet, 
3imge  mflfTen  faflen, 

^oS  SiTob  Itegt  tm  Aa^en,    (tne  Sutter), 
©er  Sbffef  liegt  baneben.     (baiS  aWeffer). 

2Bei  effen  miQ  mug  beten, 
99eten,  beten  fann  \^  nic^t, 
8eten,  liegt  bet  Sambutg. 
Sombutg  Iji  en  grofee  ©tobt, 
33rum  f(^neib  i^  Sit  ba8 
D^t  =  t(ij>t)  =  t^en  ab.— Baden. 

Dippel,  dappel,  Hollerstock, 

Wie  viel  Homer  hat  der  Buck? 

Eens,  zwee,  drei, 

Hicka,  hocka,  hei, 

Zucker  uf  der  Brei, 

Feffer  uf  der  Speck, 

Hohne  gdi  aweg, 

Odei  ich  schlag  dich  in  der  Dreck. 
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Hicke,  hocke,  hei, 
Dei  Miiller  hot  sei  Frau  verlohie, 
Et  sucht  sie  mit  Katz  un  Hund, 
Dcr  Jersfl  hock't  uf  em  Dach, 
Un  lacht  sidi  shep  up  krum. 

Eena,  zwee,  drei, 

Hicke,  hocke,  hei, 

Der  Miiller  hot  set  Frau  veilohre, 

£r  sucht  sie  mit  em  Hund, 

Die  KaCze  drage  die  Drum, 

Die  Maiiss  kehre  aus, 

Die  Ratte  drage  der  Dreck  naus, 

£s  hock't  en  Madcl  uf  em  Dach, 

Un  hat  sicb  shier  gar  schep  gelacht. 

Eins,  zwee,  drci, 

Bicke,  borae,  bei, 

Bicke,  borne,  Pfcffcikom, 

Der  Mutler  hat  scin  Frau  verlom: 

Hauschen  hot  sie  funden, 

D'Katzen  schlagen  die  Trommel, 

D'Maus  kehren  d'Stubcn  hinaus, 

D'Ratten  tragen  den  Dreck  hinaus, 

'S  sitzt  ein  Mannd  unterm  Dach, 

Hat  sich  bald  zu  Tod  gelacht, 

or 
Hat  sich  bald  zu  krank  gelacht. 

Roller,  roller,  rumble  Stock, 

Wie  vici  Homer  hot  der  Bock: 

Eens,  zwee,  drei 

Hicke,  hocke,  hei. 

Hicke,  bocke,  Haverstroh 

Der  Miller  hot  sei  Frau  verlore 

Er  sucht  sie  mit  em  Hund, 
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Die  Mause  kchrc  aus, 
Die  Ratte  drage  der  Dreck  naus, 
Es  Hock't  en  Maidel  uf  em  Dach, 
Un  hot  sich  shier  gar  schep  gelacht. 

Endli,  bandli,  sickerli,  sol, 
Rubschi,  bubschi,  knickcrti,  knoll. 


Enderly,  benderly,  sickerly,  sol, 
Heebsha,  deepsha,  heller  knoll. 


@ina[i,  fenlSli,  fettiSli  fa, 

W(H)J)ibi,  roplJibi,  fnott. — Switzerland. 

Rumbel,  bumbel,  holler  stock, 

Wie  viel  bomei  hot  der  Bock, 

Eens,  zwec,  drei, 

Hicke,  hocke,  hei, 

Hickc,  hocke,  ho, 

Weivelei,  walveli  wo, 

Sagt  ich  kennt  ken  zwonzig  zahle, 

Es  Sthene  doch  zwonzig  doh. 

Edclman, 

Bedelman, 

Bauei, 

Soldat, 

Hohle, 

G'stohle, 

G'funne, 

G'kauft 

G'bauert 
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Alliterative  lines  were  sometimes  repeated  in  Countlng- 
out.  This  class  of  literature  appears  to  have  been  plenti- 
ful among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  but  casual  examina- 
tion, however,  usually  disclosed  a  variant  of  one  of  the 
following  forms. 

Met  miller  Mike  Mogel  macht  mir  mei  mu^  tnehl ; 

Mei  Mommy  macht  mir  mei  mush  mits  Mahlen  Moyers  MSich. 

Olcy,  Berks  Co. 
Mei  Muller  macht  mir  mei  mush  mehl  j 
Mei  Mutter  macht  mir  mei  mush  mit  milch  mcrb. 

Bethlehem. 
Das  der  dunn  dum  Deihangcr  den  didce  dumme, 
Deivel  derich  den  dicke  Dreck  dragt. 

Richmond,  Berks  Co. 

Hinch's  Hannes  Hocbe  hocher  holtz  Haufe  hav  Ich, 
hunnert  Hasse  hore  huste. 

Maxatawny,  Berks  Co. 
Wie  wotte  weiver  windle  waschc, 
wann  Wasser  Wei  wcr. 

Richmond. 
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Powwowing  and  Charms. 

||W  OWWOWING  was  at  one  time  a  general  custom 
Ifv  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  but  is  now  rap- 
idly passing  away.  However,  as  already  observed,  those 
things  which  at  one  period  occupy  an  important  place 
in  the  life  of  a  people  become  the  playthings  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  a  later  period.  So  it  has  become  with  powwowing 
and  the  use  of  charms  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
The  former  is  frequently  resorted  to  cure;  i.  e.,  to  cause  to 
forget,  many  a  little  pain  or  hurt.  The  parent  takes  the 
child  upon  his  lap  and  passing  his  hand  over  the  sore 
repeats : 

Ohii,  Mahli,  Kuhli  Dreg, 

Bis  Moige  fruh  is  wch  wch  awcg. 


Heile,  heile,  Kalversdreck, 
Bis  Morge  fruh  is  alles  aweg. 

These  formulas  have  a  certain  strain  of  humor  all  their 
own,  which  they  lose  upon  translation. 

In  Alsace,  the  ancestral  home  of  many  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Germans,  the  following  charm  is  frequently  em- 
ployed: 

HeQi,  heQi  Saie 
'S  Katzel  n  uff  der  Staie 
'S  Misscle  n  uff  a  Mischt 
'S  wess  kenn  Mensch  meh 
Was  itn  Kindel  isch. 

When  a  child  is  hurt  in  playing,  the  rest  will  sometimes 
gather  about  the  unfortunate  one,  and  some  one  will  re- 
peat several  times 

Kummst  dafon  so  kummst  dafon, 
Verrccbte,  so  Verrecfcstc. 

After  which  all  will  raise  a  laugh  and  a  shout  and  the 
game  will  be  resumed. 

The  following  formula  was  probably  employed  to  ex- 
orcise rheumatism,  but  is  now  sometimes  heard  repeated 
by  children  who  do  not  know  its  significance. 

Geh  aus  dcm  Marks  in  die  Knochen, 

Aus  dem  Knochen  in  das  Fleish, 

Aus  dem  Fleish  in  das  Blut. 

Aus  dem  Blut  in  die  Haut 

Aus  der  Haut  in  die  Hohe, 

Aus  der  Hohe  sieve  Klofter  tief  in  die  Erde. 

Bucks  County. 

To  charm  bumble  bees,  one  must  repeat  as  he  approaches 
their  nest : 

Humler,  Bnimler, 
Stech  midi  net. 
No  holt  dich  aw, 
der  Deivel  neL 
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and  to  chami  wasps : 

Wesbli,  Wesbli, 
Stcch  mich  nJcht, 
Bis  der  Deivel, 
Der  Sege  spricht 

The  writer  as  a  boy  has  tried  both  formulas  and  can  assure 
the  reader  that  the  results  of  their  use  are  exceedingly 
interesting. 

To  charm  a  cross  dog,  one  must,  upon  approaching  the 
house,  reverse  one  of  the  upright  rails  of  a  worm  fence  and 
repeat  before  the  dog  is  aware  of  any  one  approaching ; 

Hundli  hald  die  Mundli, 
Bis  dcr  Stacke  wider, 
Recht  kumt  ins  Gnindli. 


Hund  bald  die  Mund, 
Mich  hatt  Gott  erschaffcn, 
Dich  hatt  er  werden  lassen. 

To  make  it  rain,  little  girls  were  seen  at  Macungie, 
Lehigh  County,  to  crouch  down  upon  their  feet,  take  stones 
in  their  hands  and  knocking  them  together  repeat : 

Rege,  rege,  Dropfc, 

Die  Buwe  muss  mer  glopfe, 

Die  Madche  muss  mer  schwenke, 

Die  Buwe  muss  mer  hcnke. 

Macungie. 

To  bewitch  a  player  trying  to  hit  a  marble  children  in 
Berks  County  have  been  heard  repeating  while  making  St. 
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Andrew's  crosses  on  the  ground  between  the  player  and 
the  marble  he  was  aiming  at : 

Hexcfuss, 
Hexefuss, 
Grottefuss, 
Grottefuss, 
Longsam  naus, 
Longsam  naus. 
Nix  kum  raus. 

When  a  child  had  a  loose  deciduous  tooth  the  usual 
method  of  extracting  was  fastening  a  string  around  the 
tooth  and  pulling  it  out.  Then  in  order  to  have  the  child 
forget  the  pain  and  to  stop  from  crying,  it  was  given  the 
tooth  and  instructed  to  immediately  drop  it  into  a  mouse 
hole  in  the  floor,  cellar,  or  a  post  hole  at  the  fence  and  to 
repeat : 

Meisel,  Meisel  doh  is  en  Zah, 

Geb  mir  nau  en  ncucr  drah. 


Meisel,  Meisel  do  is  en  alter  Zah, 
Geb  mir  en  neuer  davor. 


Meisel  Meisel  geb  mir  en  eisel  (eisenei). 

It  was  the  custom,  in  my  boyhood,  and  no  doubt  still  is, 
for  boys  in  spring  when  making  "  willow  whistles,"  to 
whistle  while  rhythmically  tapping  the  green  baric.  We 
however  did  not  know  that  we  were  imitating  a  supersti- 
tious rite,  which  was  expected  to  bring  rain.  The  water 
spirit  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  willow  tree,  especially  in 
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those  which  grow  alongside  a  stream.  I  also  recall  one  of 
my  companions  reciting  a  verse  while  trying  to  loosen  the 
baric  which  was  similar  to  the  German-Swiss  rhyme  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner. 

Pfeifel,  Pfeifel,  ich  mai'  dich, 
Oder  ich  zerschneide  dich 
Wcrfe  dich  auf's  Scheunendach, 
Dass  du  i'alUt  in  den  blauen  Bach, 
Der  tragt  dich  hin  nach  Rom, 
Kommt  nimmer  wicder  homl 

I  recall  that  as  a  boy,  "minding  the  cows,"  or  playing 
in  the  field,  upon  seeing  a  crow  flying  over  head,  we  boys 
would  shout, 

Krabb,  Krabb  del  nest  brennti 
Krabb,  Krabb  dei  nest  brenntt 

and  gesticulate  violently  with  our  arms.  This  no  doubt 
scared  them  away,  but  we  were  sure  that  they  were  hurry- 
ing o9  to  their  nests  with  the  greatest  possible  haste.  I 
have  been  informed  that  in  some  parts  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania the  boys  shout  at  the  black  denizens  of  the  woods : 

Krabb,  Krabb,  dei  Hansel  brennt 
Es  hocVe  sive  Junge  drin 
Die  schreie  alle:  Krabb  Krabb,  Krabb, 
Du  Alter  Hosesactl 

This  is  similar  to  the  Alsatian  rhyme: 

Krabb,  Krabb  die  Hausel  brennt, 
Sive  Junge  hocke  drin, 
Tr^  Wasser  bei,  trag  Wasser  bci! 
Es  gibt  en  gute  Hirschcbrei. 
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Riddles  and  Catches. 

4|aIDDLES  have  been  characterized  as  the  definition  in 
'^  obscure  tenns  of  well-known  objects,  which  the  per- 
sons addressed  are  required  to  answer.  They  are  among 
the  oldest  forms  of  literature,  and  many  of  the  riddles 
current  today  are  of  great  antiquity.  Riddle  guessing  was 
often  engaged  in  at  weddings  or  at  social  gatherings  by 
the  ancients,  in  which  one  side  propounded  the  riddles  and 
the  other  side  answered  them,  such  contests  were  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  wages.  In  Holy  Writ  we  read  how 
Samson  at  the  opening  of  his  wedding  feast  said  unto  the 
thirty  young  Philistines  of  the  bridal  party:  "I  will  now 
put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you;  if  ye  can  certainly  declare  it 
to  me  within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  and  find  it  out, 
then  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets  and  thirty  change  of 
garments;  but  if  ye  cannot  declare  it  me,  then  shall  ye  give 
me  thirty  sheets  and  thirty  change  of  garments."  To  this 
challenge  they  replied,  "Put  forth  thy  riddle  that  we  may 
hear  it."    Judges,  15:12-13. 

In  mythology  the  stake  was  often  life  and  honor.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx  to  CEdipus,  "  What 
is  that  which  has  four  feet  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon  and 
three  at  night?"    To  which  the  answer  was,  Man.     The 
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old  Norse  poetry  contains  the  legend  of  Odin  entering  into 
a  riddle  contest  with  the  giant  Vafthrudnir,  in  which  the 
latter  loses  his  life.  In  the  Alvis-mal  the  prize  is  tho 
beautiful  daughter  of  Thor. 

In  the  English  ballad  of  the  Elfin-Knight,  in  which  a 
young  maiden  saves  herself  from  an  evil  spirit  by  guessing 
a  riddle,  and  in  the  legend  riddles  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  in  which  a  young  man  guilty  of  some  capital 
offence  regains  his  freedom,  we  have  a  survival  of  these 
contests. 

The  giving  and  guessing  of  riddles  often  afforded  de- 
lightful entertainment  at  many  a  gathering  on  a  cold 
winter's  night,  or  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  stately 
farmhouses  of  Pennsylvania  Germans.  On  these  occasions 
none  were  more  popular  than  the  Legend  Riddles.  Espe- 
cially those  in  which  a  humble  peasant  outwits  the  king  and 
his  court.  The  circumstances  usually  are  that  a  young 
man  or  sometimes  a  young  lady,  guilty  of  some  capital 
offence,  is  promised  his  or  her  freedom  upon  the  condition 
of  inventing  a  riddle,  which  neither  the  king  nor  his  court 
can  answer.  The  most  popular  of  this  class  is  the  Ilo 
riddle  which  is  common,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  all 
Saxon  people.    In  England  it  takes  the  uncanny  form  of: 

I  sat  wi'  my  love. 
And  I  dranlc  wi'  my  love, 
And  my  love  she  gave  me  li^^t; 
I'll  give  any  man  a  pint  o'  wine, 
That  'U  read  my  riddle  aright. 

The  reading  is:  "I  sat  In  a  chair  made  of  my  mistress' 
bones,  drank  out  of  her  skull,  and  was  lighted  by  a  candle 
made  of  the  substance  of  her  body." 
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In  the  Rhine  provinces  this  riddle  takes  the  following 
form: 

Auf  Ilo  geh  ich, 

Auf  Ilo  steh  ich, 

Auf  Ilo  bin  ich  hubsh  und  frei, 

Rat't  meine  Herren  was  soil  das  setn. 

The  explanation  is  rather  pleasing.  A  nobleman  had 
a  dog,  Ilo  by  name,  of  which  he  was  quite  fond  and  upon 
the  death  of  this  household  pet  the  master  had  a  very  line 
pair  of  shoes  made  from  its  hide. 

Among  our  Pennsylvania  German  folk  this  nddle  has 
expanded  Itself  into  a  quite  delightful  legend. 

A  young  man  guilty  of  some  capital  offence  was  brought 
before  the  king  one  morning,  who  being  in  a  kindly  mood, 
promised  the  young  man  his  freedom  up<H]  the  condition 
that  he  would  invent  a  riddle  that  neither  he  nor  his  court 
could  solve.  The  young  man  went  to  his  home,  put  on  a 
different  pair  of  shoes,  quickly  returned  and  expounded 
the  following  riddle  : 

In  Inia  gehn  ich. 

In  Inia  stehn  ich. 

In  Inia  bin  ich  hubsch  un  frei; 

War  kan  roda  was  des  mag  sci. 

In  Inia  I  walk, 

In  Inia  I  stand, 

In  Inia  I  am  happy  and  free, 

Who  can  guess  this  riddle  for  me. 

The  king  and  his  court  were  puzzled.  He  was  asked 
to  explain.  Whereupon  the  young  man  said :  I  had  a  dog 
of  which  I  was  very  fond,  upon  its  death  I  flayed  him, 
tanned  the  hide  and  made  this  fine  pair  of  shoes  out  of  the 
leather  thus  obtained,  hence  the  riddle. 
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The  king  was  pleased  and  sent  the  young  man  upon  his 
way  home  rejoicing. 

Another  one  of  these  "  leg«id  riddles,"  as  I  prefer  to 
call  them,  is  somewhat  similar.  As  in  the  case  before,  a 
young  man  guilty  of  some  capital  offence  was  promised 
his  freedom  upon  the  same  condition.  He  walked  along 
a  country  road  and  soon  returned  and  propounded  the  fol- 
lowing riddle: 

Fcrt  gonne  wieder  kumme, 
Sechs  Icbendige  im  a  dote  g'funne, 
Seche  mache  der  sievet  f rei. 
Wer  kan  rode  was  des  may  «i  ? 

I  have  gone  away,  and  have  come  again, 
Found  six  living  ones  in  a  dead  one. 
The  six  shall  set  the  seventh  free; 
Who  can  guess  this  riddle  for  mc? 

Again  the  king  and  his  court  were  outwitted,  an  expla- 
nation was  requested,  which  was  as  follows:  "As  I  was 
walking  along  the  road  I  noticed  a  wren  fly  up  from  near 
the  skull  of  an  ox,  and  upon  close  examination  I  discov- 
ered in  it  its  nest  containing  six  little  ones."  The  king 
being  as  good  as  his  word  granted  him  his  freedom. 

This  reminds  one  of  Sampson's  riddle :  "  Out  of  the 
eater  came  forth  meat  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness."    Judges,  14-14. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  king  chanced  to  pass  by  the 
cottage  of  one  of  his  subjects  who  had  apparently  turned 
Protestant  and  who  eager  to  give  expression  to  the  peace 
and  comfort  he  found  in  his  new  faith  had  this  inscription 
placed  over  his  gate, 

"  Hier  Leben  Wir  Ohne  Sorgen." 
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The  king  stopping,  read  the  inscription  and  called  for 
the  man  so  free  from  care.  The  loyal  subject  came  forth, 
bowed  to  the  king  and  inquired  as  to  his  wishes.  Where- 
upon the  king  pointed  to  the  inscription  and  said:  "Wir 
wollen  dir  shon  Sorgen  genug  gaben.  In  three  days  I 
shall  pass  this  way  again,  when  I  shall  demand  of  you 
an  answer  to  each  of  the  following  questions : 

Wfe  dief  is  der  See? 

Wic  schwer  is  dcr  Moond  ? 

Was  denken  sie  von  sich  selbst? 

and  remember  that  failure  to  answer  any  of  them  cor- 
rectly means  death." 

The  peasant  was  in  distress;  he  neither  ate  nor  slept. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  king's  court  fool 
passed  by.  He  to  read  the  Inscription,  but  at  the  same 
time  noticed  the  sad  and  dejected  countenance  of  the  poor 
man  and  Inquired,  why  the  inscription  when  his  features 
portrayed  the  contrary.  The  unhappy  soul  soon  ac- 
quainted the  stranger  of  the  king's  visit  and  the  nddles. 
The  court  fool  laughed  and  said,  "I  will  call  early  to- 
morrow morning  and  we  will  exchange  clothing  and  I  will 
answer  the  king."  At  the  appointed  time  the  king  and 
his  executioners  appeared  and  found  the  court  fool  dis- 
guised as  the  peasant  awaiting  at  the  gate.  The  king  put 
the  first  question : 

Wie  dief  is  dcr  Sec? 
How  deep  is  the  sea? 

The  court  fool  bowed  and  answered,  "Ein  stee  worf." 
A  stone  throw. 

To  the  second  riddle,  "Wie  schwer  is  der  Moond?" 
How  heavy  is  the  moon  ?  the  fool  answered,  "  Der  Moond 
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hot  fier  vertcl  un  so  wiegt  er  en  Pund."  The  moon  has 
four  quarters  and  therefore  weighs  a  pound. 

The  king  then  put  the  third  and  direct  question :  "  Was 
denken  sie  von  sich  selbst  ?  "  What  think  ye  concerning 
yourself?  And  immediately  there  came  the  answer: 
"Gester  war  Ich  dei  hoffnohr,  aver  heut  bin  ich  en  Protest." 
Yesterday  I  was  your  court  fool  but  to-day  I  am  a  Prot- 
estant. The  king  seeing  that  he  was  again  outwitted 
slowly  rode  away. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  the  Volks  Ratselen  is 
the  Entepentente  Ratsel,  the  riddle  of  the  egg.  In  Saxon 
Europe  almost  every  province  has  its  own  benennung.  In 
English  it  is  known  to  us  in  the  familiar  lines: 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall, 

Three  score  men  and  three  score  more, 

Cannot  place  Humpty  Dumpty  as  he  was  before. 

A  still  more  popular  English  version  runs  thus : 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall, 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men, 

Can  never  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

No  doubt  this  name  Humpty  Dumpty  was  suggested  by 
Hummelke  Trummelke,  under  which  name  Entepentente 
is  known  in  Braunschweig,  where  the  children  repeat  this 
riddle: 

Hummelke  Trummelke  lag  up'r  bank, 

Himunelke  Trunmielkc  fell  vor'n  bank, 

£s  war  kcin  doctor  in  'n  gansen  land, 

Der  Hummelke  Trummelke  we  er  maker  kann. 
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In  Mecklenburg  we  find  the  name  Entepentoite  re- 
tained : 

Entepentente  !eech  uf  der  Bank, 
Entepentente  feel  von  der  Bank, 
Dor  keenen  de  Herren  von  Hickenknacken, 
Kunnen  Entepentente  nich  wcdder  heQ  inachen. 

Among  the  more  recent  Germans  in  Philadelphia  the 
following  version  is  current: 

Etjepapetje  lag  auf  der  Bank, 
Etjepapetje  fie]  von  der  Bank, 
Da  war  kern  Doctor  im  ganzen  Land, 
Der  Etkepapetje  beilen  KonnL 

The  Swiss  version  perhaps  marks  the  transition  from 
Entepentente  to  Hobbertibob  under  which  name  the  riddle 
is  known  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans : 

Annebadadeli  lit  uf  en  Bank, 
Anncbadadelia  fallt  ab  en  Bank, 
Sisch  ken  Dokter  im  Schweitscrland, 
Der's  Annebadadeli  bunbumberlen  cha. 

Among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  this  riddle  has  lost 
its  original  meaning  but  retains  the  form : 

Hobbertibob  uf  der  Bank, 
Hobbertobob  unig  der  Bank, 
Es  is  ken  mann  im  gansen  Land, 
Der  Hobbertiboberty  fangen  kann. 

Kaiser  Carolus  hot  cin  Hund, 

Er  gab  ihn  den  Namen  aus  seinem  Mund, 

Also  beist  Kaiser  Carolus  den  Hund; 

Wie  heist  der  Hund?  (Also.) 
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Emperor  Charles  had  a  d(%, 
He  named  die  dog  himself, 
And  also  named  he  his  dog ; 
Now  what  was  the  dog's  name?  (Also.) 

Eieljus  Kroljus  hatt'n  Hund, 

Der  gab  ihm  eincn  Namen  aus  seinem  Mund, 

Also  hiess  Kteljus  Kroljus  sein  Hund? 

(Also)  Gennany. 

There's  the  dog.    Take  the  dog: 

What's  the  dog's  name? 

I  have  told  you  already. 

Fray  tell  me  again.  (Take)  England. 

Es  war  en  Mann  in  unser'm  Land, 

Ratsdiel  war  sein  name, 

Er  war  von  Saddlerback  gemacht, 

Un  drci  mohl  sag  ich  sei  nahme.  (War.) 

There  was  a  man  in  our  county, 

His  name  was  a  riddle, 

He  was  made  of  Saddlerback, 

And  diree  times  have  I  repeated  his  name.       (Was.) 

Was  is  so  weiss  wie  Schnee, 

So  griin  als  Gias, 

So  loth  als  Blut, 

Un  so  Schwartz  als  en  Hut?  (Sdiwartz  Kirsch.) 

What  b  as  white  as  snow. 

As  green  as  grass. 

As  red  as  blood. 

And  as  black  as  a  hat?  (Common  black  cherry.) 
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Riddle,  cum  riddle,  rum  rawley, 

Petticoat  bound  in  scarlet, 

Stone  in  the  middle, 

Stick  in  the  tail. 

Tell  me  this  riddle, 

Without  any  fail.  (Cherry)  New  England. 

Eist  weiss,  wie  Schnee, 

Dann  grun,  wie  Klec, 

Dann  roth  wie  Blut, 

Schmeckt  alien  Kinder  gut,      (Kirsche)  Philadelphia. 

Grun  wie  Gras,  sag*  mir  das, 

Weiss  wie  Schnee,  sage  mir  weh, 

Rot  wie  Blut,  sage  mir  gut, 

Schwartz  wie  Teer,  sage  mir  dies  Ratselein  her. 

Germany. 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  rot-toC-tot, 

A  little  wee  man  in  a  red,  red  coat, 

A  stafi  in  his  hand  and  a  stone  in  his  throat. 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  rot-tot-tot 

(Cheny)  EngUnd. 

Drunne  im  Schwam  steht  en  grun  Haus, 

Im  grun  Haus  is  en  weiss  Haus, 

Im  weiss  Haus  is  en  roth  Haus, 

Un  im  roth  Haus  is  cs  voll  klene  Schwartze. 

Was  is  es?  (Wassermelon.) 

Down  in  the  meadow  stands  a  green  house. 
In  the  green  house  is  a  white  house, 
In  the  white  house  is  a  red  house, 
And  the  red  house  is  full  of  little  negroes. 

What  is  it?  (Watermelon.) 
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En  eisncr  Gaul, 

Un  en  flachse  Schwantzel. 

Wie  de  starker  das  des  Gauliche  springt 

We  kurtzcr  das  sci  Schwantzcl  werd. 

(Nodle  un  Fadem.) 
An  iron  horse, 
With  a  flaxen  tail. 
The  faster  that  the  horse  does  run, 
T^e  shorter  does  his  tail  become. 

(Needle  and  thread.) 

There  ts  an  old  woman  that  has  but  <Mie  eye, 

Every  time  she  goes  through  the  gap. 
She  leaves  a  piece  of  her  tail  behind. 

(Needle  and  thread)  New  En^and. 

In  Weiscnbcrg  im  Damm, 

Dort  wachst  en  gehli  Blum ; 

Un  wcr  die  gehl  Blum  will  hawwe, 

Der  mus  gans  Weiscnbcrg  vcrschlage.  (En  Oy.) 

At  Weisenberg  in  the  dam. 

There  grows  a  yellow  flower; 

And  whoever  wishes  to  get  the  yellow  flower. 

Must  destroy  entire  Weisenberg.  (An  ^g.) 

Fassel  wohl  gebunne. 

Um  sci  levc  ken  Reef  drum  kummc.  (En  Oy.) 

A  well  bound  cask  without  a  hoop.  (An  Kgg.) 

3(5  wrife  ein  fleineS  Jltejlerlein, 
%a  g<^t  webet  %^^i  mif  genfler  ^inein : 
diS  tttd(^fet  t^Ieifdg  unb  93ein  barin, 
^aUon  ^aX  monc^er  gtolien  @ettttnn. 

(©in  G^). — Germany. 
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Ich  weiss  ein  klcines  wcisses  Haus, 
Hat  keine  Fenster,  keine  Thorc, 
Und  will  der  kleine  Wirth  heraus, 
So  muss  erst  die  Wand  durchbohren. 

(E7)  Philadelphia. 


So  hoch  ass  en  Haus, 
So  nidder  ass  en  MauS) 
So  rauh  ass  en  Riegel, 
So  glatt  ass  en  Spiegel, 
So  bitter  ass  Gall, 
Un  is  gut  fer  uns  all. 


(KeschL) 


As  high  as  a  house, 
As  low  as  a  mouse, 
As  rough  as  a  rail. 
As  smooth  as  a  pail, 
As  bitter  as  gall. 
But  sweet  to  us  all. 


(Chestnut) 


As  higji  as  a  hall. 
As  round  as  a  ball, 
As  sharp  as  an  awl. 
As  soft  as  silk, 
As  white  as  milk, 
And  yet  food  for  man. 


(Pennsylvania.) 


As  hi^  as  a  house, 
As  low  as  a  mouse, 
As  green  as  grass. 
As  black  as  ink. 
As  bitter  as  gall. 
Yet  sweet  for  all. 


(A  walnut)  New  England, 
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Rie,  Rau,  Ripple, 
Gehl  is  der  Zipple, 
Schwartz  is  e$  Loch, 
Wo  der  Rie,  Rau,  Ripple, 

Drin  kocbt  (Gehlrieve  koche.) 

Rie,  Rau,  Ripple, 

Yellow  is  the  scallion. 

Black  is  the  hole, 

In  which  the  Rie,  Rau,  Ripple  boils. 

(Boiling  carrott.) 

En  Muhl  hot  sieve  Ecke, 
Im  jcdenn  Eck  stchne  sieve  Sack, 
Uf  jederm  Sack  hocke  sieve  Katze, 
Un  jeder  Katz  hot  sieve  Junge, 
Dann  komme  der  Miiller  un  sci, 
Frau  noch  in  die  Milhl  nei, 
Wie  veil  Fuss  sin  noh  drin  ? 

(Vier  Fuss,  es  anner  sin  Dobe.) 

There  ts  a  mill  with  seven  comers, 

In  each  comer  stand  seven  bags. 

Upon  each  bag  sit  seven  cats. 

Each  cat  has  seven  kittens. 

Then  the  mUler  and  his  wife  come  in  the  mill. 

How  many  feet  are  now  in  the  mill  ? 

(Four  feet    The  cats  have  paws.) 

Was  geht  un  geht, 

Un  steht  un  steht?  (En  Muhl.) 

What  goes  and  goes, 

And  yet  stands  and  stands?  (A  milL) 
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En  Feld  foil  braune  Schoff, 

Un  der  Hiltze  Jergel  schiest  danoch. 

(En  Bockoffa  foU  Brod.) 

A  field  iull  of  brown  sheep, 

And  wooden  Jergel  shoots  at  them. 

(A  bakeoven  filled  with  baked  bread.) 

Es  kummt  en  Mann  von  Mickelbnick, 

Un  hot  en  Glade  von  Tausend  Stuck, 

Un  hot  en  knochig  an  g'sicht, 

Un  hot  en  ledemer  Bard.  (Hahne.) 

A  fellow  comes  from  Mickclbridge, 

And  has  a  suit  of  a  thousand  patches, 

He  has  a  bony  countenance, 

And  a  leather  beard.  (Rooster.) 

Was  geht  zu  der  Dhiir  rei  un  glemt  sich  net? 
Was  geht  uf  der  Ofa  un  brent  sich  net? 
Was  geht  uf  der  Disch  un  shamt  sich  net? 

(Die  Sonn.) 

What  goes  through  the  door  without  pinching  itself? 
What  sits  on  die  stove  without  burning  itself? 
What  sits  on  the  table  and  is  not  ashamed  ? 

(The  sun.) 

Was  ncmst  ver  en  PafEe  sock  zu  nlhc? 

En  Karte-dish  das  en  Jahr  drufg'spield  is  ware  un  net  druf  betroge. 
En  muhlhopper  das  en  Jahr  raus  gemahle  is  werre  un  netg'stohle, 
Un  en  Kanzel  as  en  Jahr  de  von  gepredigt  is  ware  un  net  geloge. 
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What  docs  it  take  to  sew  up  a  priest's  pockets? 
A  card  table  that  has  been  used  for  a  year  and  no  one  has  been 

cheated. 
A  mill  hopper  that  has  been  used  for  a  year  and  nothing  stolen 

from  it. 
And  a  pulpit  from  which  there  has  been  preaching  for  a  year  and 

no  lying  done. 

Es  ging  ein   Madchen   uber  der  Rhein, 
Es  holte  seiner  Jungfer  Wcin; 
Es  holte  weder  Glass  noch  Fass, 
Sag'  worin  tnig  sic  das? 


In  der  Trauben. 


A  maiden  went  over  the  Rhine, 
To  fetch  her  mistress  some  wine; 
She  had  neither  glass  nor  keg, 
Tell  mc  wherein  she  carried  it 


In  the  grapes. 


Vier  roUe  Ronse, 
Vicr  Kappe  danze. 
En  Knick-knock, 
Un  en  Brod-sock. 

En  man,  wage  und  Vier  ^uL 

Four  round  bellies. 
Four  caps  a  dancing, 
A  knick  knack, 
And  a  bread  sack. 

A  man,  wagon  and  four  horses. 

Vier  rollc, 
Vier  stollc. 
En  Knick  knock, 
Und  en  Brod-sock. 

En  mann,  gaul  un  buggie. 
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Four  roller?, 
Four  posts, 
A  knick  knack. 
And  a  bread  sack. 

A  man,  a  horse  and  a  tiu^7. 

Wer  es  macht,  dcr  sagt  es  net, 
Wer  cs  neiunt  der  tent  es  net, 
Wer  es  kent  der  will  es  net.  (Falsb  Geld.) 

Whoever  makes  it,  tells  it  not. 

And  whoever  takes  it,  reo^nizes  it  not. 

And  whoever  reo^nizes  it  wants  it  not 

(Counterfeit  monejr.) 

Feddre  hot's  un  flicgt  dodi  net, 
Bee  hot's  un  lauft  doch  net; 
Es  steht  da  Mauselstill, 
Un  host  ver  den  wo  ruge  will. 

(Sdiockdlstuhl  un  Kusse.) 

It  has  feathers  but  cannot  fly, 
It  has  legs  but  cannot  walk; 
Here  it  stands  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
And  just  suits  to  take  a  rest. 

(Rocking  diair  and  cushion.) 

Es  IS  en  Dierii, 
Es  heest  Maureli, 
Es  hat  nein  HSut, 

(En  Zwtevel.) 

There  is  a  little  animal. 

It's  name  is  Maureli, 

It  has  nine  skins. 

And  bites  everybody.  (An  onion.) 
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Was  is  das?  fern  anner  Drop, 

Muss  die  Steg  uf  un  ab  geh  uf  em  Kop? 

(Shuhaagel.) 

What  poor  fellow  passes  up  and  down  the  steps  on  his  head? 
(Shoc-naS.) 

Der  Bauer  sehn't  alle  Dag, 

Der  Konig  selde,  imd  Gott  nie  mahls. 

(Seines  gleiches.) 

The  fanner  sees  it  every  day. 
The  king  seldom,  and  God  never. 

(His  own  kind.) 

Fleesh  hinne,  Fleesh  fome, 

Eise  und  Holtz  in  der  mitt.      (Der  Bauer  am  bluga.) 

Flesh  at  bodi  ends,  iron  and  wood  in  the  middle. 

(A  fanner  plowing.) 

Wann  fahrt  der  Bauer  am  licbsten?     (Wann  er  halte  bltve  is.) 

When  is  the  fanner  most  anxious  to  haul  ?      (When  he  cannot.) 

Fer  was  baue  die  Bauere  der  Saustall  zwischc  cs  Haus  un  die 
Scheuer?  (Fer  die  Sau  niL) 

Why  do  the  fanners  build  their  pig-stys  between  the  house  and 
the  bam?  (For  the  pigs.) 

Wer  kummt  zum  ersten  in  die  Kirdie?  (Der  Zwecte.) 

Was  is  alter  ass  sei  Mutter?  (Essig.) 

What  is  older  than  its  mother?  (Vinegar.) 
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Wer  war  gcbore  un  is  net  gestcrve?  (Du  und  feil  annere.) 

Who  was  bora  but  never  died?  (You  and  many  others.) 

Dei  Mutter  hot  en  Kind  gliat,  es  war  net  dei  Bruder  un  au  net 
dei  Schwestcr.     Wer  war's?  (Dich  stiver. ) 

Your  mother  had  a  child,  which  was  neither  your  sister  nor  your 
brother.     Who  was  it?  (Yourself.) 

Was  vcr  en  Knecht  schlafft  nie  bei  der  Maud? 

(Stievelknedit) 

Which  hired  man  docs  not  sleep  with  the  maid  servant? 

(Boot-jacic,  foot  servant.) 

Was  verennert  sei  namen  am  geschwinste? 

(En  weibimensch  wann  sie  hetert) 

What  changes  its  name  in  the  shortest  time? 

(A  lady  at  marriage.) 

Was  fer  Eppel  wachse  net  uf  Beem?  (Maiappel.) 

What  kind  of  apples  do  not  grow  on  trees?  (May  apples.) 

Was  fer  Stec  hots  cs  menscht  im  Wasser?  (Nasse.) 

What  kind  of  stones  does  one  usually  find  in  the  water? 

(Wet  stones.) 

Was  fer  Warscht  kann  mer  net  esse?  (Hans  warscht.) 

What  kind  of  sausages  are  not  to  be  eaten  ? 

Jack  Pudding  (Clown). 
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Was  steht  uf  em  Fuss  un  hots  Herz  im  Kop?         (Kraut  Eop.) 

What  stands  on  its  foot  and  has  its  heart  in  its  head  7 

(Cabbage-head.) 

Was  wachst  uf  seim  Schwantz?  (Rub.) 

What  grows  on  its  own  tail?  (Tumip.) 

Wie  is  der  Buchwetze  iver  der  See  konune?  (Drei-eddg.) 

How  did  buckwheat  come  across  the  ocean?  (Three-cornered.) 


Was  hots  Hertz  im  ganze  Letb? 
What  has  its  heart  in  its  whole  body? 
Was  is  cs  best  am  e  Kalbskopp? 
What  is  best  at  a  calf  head? 
Was  guckt  em  halve  Hinkel  gleidi? 
What  resembles  half  a  chicken  ? 
Was  is  sdiwartzer  ass  en  Krapp? 
What  is  blacker  than  a  crow  ? 


(En  Baum.) 

(A  tree.) 

(£s  Kalb.) 

(The  calf.) 

(Din  anncr  helft.) 

(The  other  half.) 

(Die  Feddre.) 

(Its  feadiers.) 


Was  fern  Vogel  hot  ken  Fligel,  ken  Feddre  un  ken  Schnavel  ? 

(Mortervogel.) 


What  bird  has  no  wings,  no  feathers,  and  no  bill  ? 

(Hod;  mortar  bird.) 
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Wie  weit  fliegt  de  Grap  in  dcr  Bush? 

(Bis  in  die  mit  noh  flei^t  sie  widder  raus.) 

How  far  does  the  crow  fly  into  the  woods? 
(UntQ  she  gets  into  the  middle,  then  she  flies  outward  again.) 

Was  fern  Esel  kann  mer  net  reide?  (Heraesel.) 

What  kind  of  a  mule  can't  one  ride  ?       ( Homet,  homed  mule.) 

Fer  was  springt  der  Fuchs  dcr  Bei^nuf?     (Fcrseim  Schwans.) 

What  follows  the  fox  as  he  runs  up  the  mountain?      (His  tail.) 

Wann  is  en  Fudis  en  Fuchs? 

(Wann  er  alee  is,  wann  e$  zwee  sin,  sins  Fuchs.) 

When  is  a  fox  a  fox?  (When  he  is  alone.) 

Vcr  was  blofft  der  Hund  ?  ( Vor  seim  Schwantz.) 

Why  (before  what)  docs  the  dog  bark?  (Before  his  tail.) 

Ivcr  was  blofft  der  Hund?  (Iver  sei  zung.) 

Why  (over  what)  docs  the  dog  bark?  (Over  his  tongue.) 

Ver  was  schuttelt  der  Hund  der  Schwantz? 

(Weil  der  Schwantz  der  Hund  net  schuttel  kan.) 

Why  does  the  dog  wag  his  tail  ? 

(Because  the  tail  cannot  wag  the  dog.) 

Well  is  es  starkest  gedhier  in  der  Welt?  (En  Schneck.) 

Which  is  the  strongest  animal  on  earth? 

(A  snail,  because  it  carries  its  house  on  its  back.) 
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Was  hots  Kiosst  Schnubduch  in  der  Wdd?  (En  Hinkel.) 

What  uses  the  largest  handkerchief  in  the  world  ? 

(A  hen ;  for  it  wipes  its  nose  anywhere  wi  the  earth.) 

Fer  was  macbt  dcr  Hahne  die  augcn  zu  wann  cr  krayet? 

(Weil  er  es  auswenig  kann.) 

Why  does  the  rooster  close  his  eyes  vhtn  he  crows? 

(Because  he  knows  it  by  heart) 

Wie  konn  mer  en  Ent  aus  er  Gans  mache? 

(Wann  mer  sie  csst) 

How  can  one  make  an  end  (duck)  of  a  goose? 

(By  eating  the  goose.) 

Welle  Fisch  hen  die  auge  es  nachst  beinanner?    (Die  klccnste.) 

Which  fish  have  the  eyes  nearest  together? 

(The  smallest  ones.) 

Fer  was  geht  der  Bauer  in  die  Muhl  ? 

{Weil  die  Muhl  net  zum  Bauer  kummt.) 

Why  does  the  farmer  go  to  the  mill  ? 

(Because  the  mill  will  not  come  to  the  farmer.) 

Fer  was  hen  die  Muller  weise  hiit?  (Fer  uf  zuduh.) 

Why  do  millers  have  white  hats?  (To  wear.) 

Wu  halte  die  Handschung  es  warmest?  (Am  offe.) 

Where  do  mittens  keep  the  hands  warmest?  (At  the  stove.) 
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Fer  was  schmokt  der  Schornstee?  (Veil  er  net  jawe  kann.) 

Why  docs  the  diimncy  smoke?  (Because  it  cannot  chew.) 

Wu  hat   der  Adam  der  ersht  Nagel  hie  gschlage? 

(Uf  der  Kop.) 

Where  did  Adam  strike  the  first  nail?  (Upon  its  head.) 

Was  kauft  mcr  bei  der  Yord  un  wean  es  aus  beim  Fuss? 

(Karabet) 

What  is  bou^t  by  the  yard  and  worn  by  the  foot?      (Carpet.) 

Was  geht  im  Haus  rum  un  legt  deller,  un  nas  geht  ums  Haus 
rum  un  legt  deller?  (En  Frau  un  en  Kuh.) 

What  goes  about  in  the  house  and  places  plates,  and  what  goes 
around  the  house  and  makes  platters?      (A  wife  and  a  cow.) 

Wann  is  en  Kuh  am  dickste?  (Wann  sie  sich  schleckt.) 

When  is  a  cow  the  broadest?         (When  she  is  licking  herself.) 

Was  geht  ums  Haus  rum  un  macht  just  cen  Spuhr? 

(En  Schubkairich.) 

What  goes  around  the  house  and  makes  only  one  track? 

(A  wheelbairow.) 

Was  geht  ums  Haus  rum  un  legt  wcisse  Schnupducher  uf  die 
F«istcre?  (Der  Reife.) 

What  goes  around  the  house  and  places  white  handkerchiefs  upon 
the  windows?  (Jack  Frost.) 
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Was  ver  Behm  hat's  mensh't  im  Bush?  (Runde.) 

What  kind  of  trees  are  generally  found  in  the  woods? 

(Round.) 

Welle  School  fresse  es  mensht,  die  schwartze  odder  the  wcise? 
(Die  weise,  weil  es  mehr  hat  wie  Schwertze.) 

Whidi  sheep  eat  more,  the  white  or  the  black? 

(The  white  sheep  because  their  number  is  greater.) 

Wie  lang  sdiloft  die  Katz  uf  em  Hoi  ? 

(Bis  es  umet  druf  kununt) 
(Bis  sic  wackc  wert.) 

How  long  does  the  cat  sleep  on  the  hay  ? 

(Until  it  is  covered  with  the  second  crop  (umet),  when  she  sleeps 
upon  it,  or,  until  she  wakes  up.) 

Welle  licbter  brenne  langer,  die  von  Inschlich  oder  die  von  Wachs? 
(Sie  brenne  kartzer  net  langcn.) 

Which  candles  bum  longer,  those  of  tallow  or  those  of  wax  ? 
(They  bum  shorter,  not  longer.) 

Was  macht  heller  ass  en  Licbt?  (Zwee  Lichter.) 

What  gives  more  light  than  a  lamp?  (Two  lamps.) 

Was  fer  Sohla  weer'e  es  langscht?  (FiisssoUa.) 

What  soles  last  longest  ?  (The  soles  of  the  feet.) 

Fer  was  guckt  die  Sdiumacbcr  in  der  Schu? 

(Wann  er  drin  wer  det'r  raus  guckc.) 

Why  does  the  shoemaker  look  into  the  shoe? 

(If  he  were  inside  he  would  look  out.) 
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Fer  was  stebt  die  Ubr  im  Haus? 

(Weil  es  Haus  net  in  der  Uhr  stch  kann.) 

Why  does  the  dock  stand  in  the  house  i 

(Because  the  house  cannot  stand  in  the  clock.) 

Was  is  es  gut  ding  von  er  Ubr? 

(Das  sie  schlagt  un  net  schmctst) 

What  is  a  good  trait  of  a  clock? 

(She  strikes  instead  of  throwing.) 

Was  is  es  best  von  er  Uhr? 

(Das  wann  sie  schlagt  as  sie  nicm  and  tref't.) 

What  is  the  best  trait  of  a  dock? 

(That  when  she  strikes,  that  she  hits  nobody.) 

We  huscht  g'kockt  wie  du  in  die  Schul  gange  bist? 

(I  bin  als  gdoffc.) 

Where  did  you  sit  when  you  went  to  school? 

(When  I  went  I  walked.) 

Wu  geht  en  Buh  hieh  wann  er  sech  Jahr  alt  is?       (Ins  sievet) 

Where  does  a  boy  go  when  he  is  six  years  old  ? 

(Into  the  seventh  year.) 

Wann  neun  Vogd  uf  em  Baum  hocke  un  du  scheisht  drei  defon 
runner,  wie  vid  hocke  nodi  dnif  ?  (Keene.) 

If  nine  birds  sit  on  a  tree  and  one  shoots  three  down,  how  many 
remain  sitting?  (None.) 
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Wie  kann  mer  Wasser  in  a  Siep  traga? 

(Wann  mcr  die  lecher  zu  stopp.) 

How  can  one  cany  water  in  a  sieve  ? 

(By  putting  pegs  in  the  holes.) 

Was  geht  uf  es  Wasser  un  wert  net  nassf  (Gans.) 

What  goes  to  the  water  and  does  not  get  wet?  (A  goose.) 

Was  geht  noch  der  Krick  un  last  sei  Bauch  da  hecm? 

(En  feather  bet.) 

What  goes  to  the  creek  and  leaves  its  belly  at  home? 

(A  feather  cover.) 

Mit  was  ver  Auge  kann  mer  net  sebene?  (Graai^.) 

What  eyes  have  no  sight?  (Gray  eyes,  corns.) 

Was  is  der  unnerschied  swischig  e'm  wage/t-rod  und  'mlawyerf 

'N  wage-rad  schmeirt  mer  bis  es  nimmie  greist,  un  en  latufer 
mus  mer  schmeiier  bis  er  greist 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  wagon  wheel  and  a  lawyer? 

One  must  grease  a  wagon  wheel  until  it  does  not  squeak,  and  a 
lawyer  one  must  grease  (pay)  until  he  squeaks  (yells  enough). 

Was  geht  urns  Haus  und  leg't  weise  Schnupdicher  uf  die  Fcn- 
sterc?  DerReife. 

What  goes  a  round  the  house  and  places  white  handkerchiefs  on 
die  windows?  Jack  Frost 
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Was  guckt  iiinevcnig  wie  gussevenig?  En  Fenstet^Jass. 

What's  the  same  on  the  inside  and  outside?      A  window-pane. 

Was  ver  Haar  hot  en  Hund  's  menscht?  Hunshaar. 

What  kind  of  hair  does  a  dog  have  most?  Dog's  hair. 

Uf  welle  sett  hot  en  Hund  's  mensdit  Haar? 

Uf  der  Auswenigste. 

On  which  side  does  a  dog  have  most  hair?         On  the  outside. 

Wann  jumpt  der  Hass  uver  der  Stumpe? 

Wann  der  Baum  umg'hockt  is. 

When  does  the  rabbit  jump  over  the  stump? 

When  the  tree  is  cut  down. 

Was  duht  der  Hahne  wann  er  uf  eem  Bee  steht? 

Es  anner  nuf  here. 

What  does  the  rooster  do  when  he  stands  on  one  leg? 

Hold  up  the  other  1^. 

Was  is  fertig  un  werd  taglich  gemacht?  Es  Bett. 

What  is  finished  and  yet  is  made  daily?  The  Bed. 

Was  is  es  best  an  er  Uhr? 

Das  sie  steht  un  net  lauft  sunnst  mist  mer  e  noh  laufe. 

What  is  the  best  trait  of  a  dock? 

That  she  stands  and  does  not  walk,  otherwise  we  would  have  to 
follow  her  around. 
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Wie  viel  stucker  konn  mer  aus  me  Kuche  schncide? 

Ens  die  annere  scbneid  mer  ab. 

How  many  pieces  can  one  cut  out  of  a  cake? 

One ;  the  other  pieces  are  cut  off  from  die  cake. 


Catches. 

Catches  belong  to  the  same  class  of  literature  as  riddles, 
though  they  are  neither  of  as  great  antiquity  nor  as 
numerous. 

Ich  geh  in  der  Bush 

Ich  au. 
Ich  nero  en  ax  mit 

Ich  au. 
Ich  hock  en  Baum  urn. 

Ich  au. 
Ich  mach  en  Slue  dmg  raus. 

Ich  au. 
Die  alt  sau  frest  raus. 

Ich  au. 

The  lirst  party  makes  a  statement,  to  which  the  second 
party  is  to  reply  /  too  or  /  also. 

I  go  into  the  woods. 

I  too. 

I  take  an  ax  along. 


I  cut  down  a  tree, 
I  too. 
I  make  a  pig  trough  from  it 


The  old  hog  eats  out  of  it, 
I  too. 
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The  following  catch  which  the  writer  frequently  heard 
when  attending  a  rural  public  school  shows  how  readily 
children  of  one  nationality  will  borrow  from  those  of 
another  and  introduce  it  into  their  own.  While  our  in- 
struction was  all  in  English  our  games  were  mostly  Ger- 
man and  in  the  vernacular. 

Drove  im  Bush  dert  Icid  en  alte  Sau. 
I  one  it, 

I  three  it, 

/  four  it, 

I  five  it, 

/  six  it. 

I  seven  it, 

/  ^ght  (att)  it. 

If  the  second  party  knew  the  catch  he  would  make  it 
appear  as  if  he  did  not,  and  to  the  statement,  "  I  seven  it," 
would  reply,  "Ick  aver  net"  or  would  skip  eight  and  say, 
"/  nine  it." 
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Short  Ballads. 

ffko  Will  be  the  Binder. 
Es  regnct  un  cs  schnect, 
Un  es  is  kalt  stonnich  Wetter, 
Rei  kummt  der  Bauer, 
Un  drinkt  en  Glassel  cider, 
Er  hot  e'  mohl  en  Schatzel, 
Er  kann  cs  niniroe  fbne, 
Ich  du  Haver  rcche 
Wer  soil  binne. 

This  pretty  little  rhyme  is  one  of  the  few  pastoral  bal- 
lads that  have  survived.  It  was  sung  at  parties  in  a  game, 
which  our  English  neighbors  have  copied  and  play  under 
the  title  "Who'll  be  the  Binder."  Couples  form  a  ring 
around  a  single  player  and  sing  it;  and  at  a  certain  period 
each  young  man,  and  sometimes  the  girls,  lets  go  of  his  or 
her  partner's  arm  and  takes  the  arm  of  the  one  in  advance, 
at  which  time  the  solitary  player  endeavors  to  slip  into  the 
line  and  cut  one  out.  The  English  version  is  an  almost 
literal  translation  of  the  German. 

It  snows  and  tt  blows,  and  it's  cold  frosty  weather. 
Here  comes  the  farmer  drinking  all  his  cider; 
I'll  be  the  reaper,  who'll  be  the  binder? 
I've  lost  my  true  love,  where  shall  I  find  her? 
87 
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It  is  played  by  the  children  in  New  York  City  as  a  kissing 
game,  and  is  common  in  different  parts  of  Germany;  but 
its  prettiest  form,  "  extremely  pleasing  and  pastoral,"  is 
found  among  the  Fins  on  the  Baltic  coast. 

Reap  we  the  oat  harvest, 
Who  will  come  and  bind  it? 
Ah,  perhaps  his  darling 
Treasure  of  his  bosom. 
Where  have  I  last  seen  her? 
Yesterday  at  evening, 
Yesterday  at  morning! 

When  will  she  come  hither. 
With  her  litde  household 
With  her  gentle  escort, 
People  of  her  village? 
Who  has  not  a  partner 
Let  him  pay  a  forfeit. 

Many  of  the  following  rhymes,  which  are  still  occa- 
sionally repeated  by  children,  are  no  doubt  parts  of  bal- 
lads which,  like  the  one  above,  were  sung  in  connection 
with  some  game. 

Hans  Fitter,  ncmm  mich, 
Wacker  Madlein  bin  ich, 
Kann  kochen,  kann  backen, 
Kann  stricken,  kanna  nahen 
Kann  Haspel  gut  drehen 
Kann  noch  wohl  was  mehr. 

Do  sthen  ich  im  Eck, 

Un  schneid  Speck; 
Un  wer  mich  liebt, 

Dcr  holt  mich  weg. 
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In  der  West  da  Wachst  das  Grass, 
Aus  dem  Wasser  sauft  der  Haas, 
In  der  Krick  da  schwim't  der  Fisch. 
Lustig  wer  noch  ledig  is, 
Traurig  wcr  versproche  is, 
Hochzeic  uff  dem  Overdcn, 
Un  frolick  in  der  Siucben. 

Wesh  dich,  butz  dich, 
Strehl  dich  schee; 
Noh  kannst  mit  mir, 
Uf  der  Donz  floor  gch. 

Eens,  zwtt,  drei,  vier, 

Midel  wonn  du  donze  wit, 

Dann  donz  mit  mir; 

Finf,  scchs,  sieve,  acht, 

Madel  wonn  du  donze  wid, 

Dann  wart  bis  Nacht 

£s  is  net  alle  Dag  Fasenacht, 

'S  net  immer  luste  levc, 

Ich  hab  getanz't  die  ganze  Nacht, 

Ich  hab  mci  Geld  em  speilmann  geve. 

Eens,  Zwcc,  Drei,  Vicr, 

Maidcl,  wann  du  tanze  wid,  tanz  mit  mir. 

Frohlich  hier,  siisses  Maidel,  komm  zu  mir, 

Tanzen  wir,  bis  halver-vier. 

Hie  un  haer,  uf  un  ab,  lustig  2^it, 

Schafie  Morgc,  tanze  Heit. 

Eens,  zwcc,  Dric  Vicr 

Maidel  wann  du  tanze  wid,  tanz  mit  mir. 

Een's  Zwce,  Drei  Vier, 

Jar,  jar,  ich  wilt  tanze,  tanz  mit  dir. 
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Bin  cin  hiibsches  Maidcl,  mit  rote  Backe, 
Un  feines  Hertz,  wie  en  ninder  wacke. 
Schoner  Kerli,  du  willst  midi  tanze  madie? 
Icb  will  tanze,  es  macht  midi  lache. 
Eens,  Zwee,  Drei,  Vier. 
Jar,  jar,  wilt  ich  tanze,  tanz  mit  dir. 

Die  Jane  sie  geht  nocb  weiter  fert 
Sie  gcht  bis  ans  Bedoljria, 
Sie  danz'd  mit  alle  de  Buve  mm, 
Un  ich  muss  vcr  sie  sorge. 

Drci  Wochen  fer  Ostere, 
Do  gebt  der  Schnec  week, 
Da  heiret  mei  Schatzel 
Da  hock  icb  im  Dreck 
Drei  bab  ich  geliebt, 
Was  bab  idi  davon, 
Ein  Schatzel  betriibt, 
Das  hab  ich  zum  lohn. 


Northampton. 


Die  Welt  is  gros, 
Un  der  Htmmcl  is  bio; 
Was  eene  net  will, 
Is  die  anner  mit  froh. 

Mei  Schatzel  ist  schee, 
Aver  reich  ist  sic  net, 
Was  frag  is  noch  Reichthum? 
Beim  Geld  schlof  icb  net 

Bauer's  Maidel  will  ich  net, 
Sic  ben  zu  dreckige  Fuss. 
Anner  Maidel  krieg  ich  keens. 
Das  weiss  icb  schon  gcwiess; 
So  nem  icb  eve  das  Baure  Maidel, 
Un  wesch  em  seine  Fiiss. 
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Scbnitz  un  Knepp  des  glcich  jch  net, 
Rieve  sin  zu  suss, 
Die  Bauerc  Buve  gleich  ich  net, 
Sie  hen  zu  grossc  fuss. 

Was  ich  geme  het, 
Sinso  weit  aweg; 
Was  ich  gar  net  mag, 
Schn  ich  alle  Tag. 
Wieste  will  ich  net, 
Schone  gricge  ich  net ; 
Hiere  du  ich  net, 
Un  sell  is  so. 

Tatamy. 
Wenn  nur  mei  altc  en  Sdinitzclbank  war, 
Schnitzclbank  war,  Sdinitzclbank  war, 
Wenn  nur  mei  alte  en  Schnitzelbank  war 
No  deht  ich  dran  schnitzele  bis  nix  meh  dran  w3r. 

Hegins. 
Wonn  ich  en  schee  Meidcl  schn, 
Meen  ich  sie  ware  mei. 
Wonn  ich  ans  Dhierli  kum. 
No  darf  ich  net  nei. 
No  drch  ich  mich  nun, 
Un  denk  in  meim  sinn, 
£i  du  schee  Maidel 
Ich  war  noch  net  drin. 


Rittcrsvillc. 


Monich  mohl,  monich  mohl. 
War  ich  bei  die  Made, 
Monich  mohl,  monich  mohl 
Hay  ich  mich  verspaht. 

Wann  ich  zu  der  Made  geh, 
Gehn  ich  derich  der  Schwam; 
Wann  ich  nimmie  laus  kann; 
Kreisch  ich  was  ich  kann. 
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Die  Mommy  reit  der  Dawdy  beem, 
Der  Dawdy  reit  die  Mommy  heem, 
Nob  sin  sie  alte  beett  der  heem. 

In  meine  junge  Jahre, 

Da  wachst  en  scbonc  Blum,  Blum,  Blum, 

Drei  Jahr  muss  ich  noch  warte, 

Drei  Jahr  die  gchne  blalt  rum,  mm,  rum. 

Zwischig  Ostere  un  Pfingstc, 
Dab  is  gar  scbonnie  Zcit, 
Da  paaren  sicb  Vogel, 
Un  die  junge  Leut 

Atom  Mareli  zucker  sticli, 
Kocb  mer  gehle  Reeve ; 
Geble  Reeve  ess  icb  gem. 
Un  ^eene  madcber  buss  idi  gem, 
Un  gross  nocb  vicl  liever. 
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Local  and  Personal  Rhymes. 

MUler,  Miller,  Mahler, 
Geb  mir  en  Sock  foil  Dahler. 

Der  Moyer, 

legt  die  Oyer, 

Der  Youse, 
sauft  sic  aus, 

Der  Yotter, 
fresst  del  Dotter, 

Der  Keller, 

schleckt  der  Deller. 

Oler. 

Francic,  Francie,  Schlog  die  Drum, 
Dass  ich  e  mohl  noch  Rockland  kum, 

Zu  der  liewe  MoUie. 
MoUie  koch  die  Sup  recht  gut, 
Sell  19  was  die  Buwe  suit. 

Topbni. 
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Hurrah  vcr  General  Washington, 
Hurrah  ver  Captain  Strob, 
Die  Millie  sprtngt  zum  fenstcr  naus, 
Un  der  BUlie  hinne  noh. 

Anna  Maria, 

Koch  die  Briih, 

Schleck  die  Pann, 

No  grikst  en  schmarter  Mann. 

Katerine,  PhQipine, 

Flicke,  meine  Hoae, 

Hinne  en  Blocks,  fonne  en  Blocke, 

Un  in  der  mit  en  grosser. 


Hei,  Jim  along  Josey, 
Der  Bulfrog  in  der  Spring, 
The  water  was  so  cold, 
He  could  not  swim. 

Ta,  ra,  ra,  bumb  dey, 
Morge  wolle  mer  fische  geh, 
Uver  Morge  noch  e  mohl, 
No  hen  mir  en  gonser  Zuver  voll. 

Yanke  doodle  Hawer  sock, 
Gebb  mir  en  guter  Jawduwock, 
Yanke  doodle  dandy, 
Gebb  mir  en  guter  Brandy. 

Oh,  Bronde  wei,  Du  Edestein, 
Du  Alter  liebster  Gast, 
Du  schlccht  mir  in  die  Glieder, 
Un  wo  der  Dreck  am  diefste  is, 
Dcrt  schlccht  du  mich  nicder. 


Longswamp. 


Northampton. 


Northampton. 
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Wass? 
Wanns  rehert  mocht's  nass. 
Waniu  schnect  mocht's  weiss, 
Wanns  kissilt  macht's  ciss. 

Kutztown  du  aimie  Stadt, 
Drucke  Brod  un  des  net  sott, 
Hickory  Buwe  un  Blackbeire  wei, 
Der  Deiwel  mag  in  Kutztown  sei. 

Kutztown  du  annie  Stadt, 
Dnicke  Brod  un  des  net  sott, 
Hinckle  fuss  un  sauere  wei, 
Wer  wott  dan  in  Kutztown  sei. 

Kutztown  du  aime  Stadt, 
Dnicke  Brod  un  des  net  sott, 
Bernvillc  der  gleiche, 
Meb  arme  wie  retche. 

Allentown  du  arme  Stadt 
Drucke  Brod  un  des  net  sott 
Hickoiy  Wunsch  un  grumbiere  Wei, 
Der  Deivel  kann  net  in  Allentown  seL 

Oh  I  Reading,  Ohl  Reading, 
Du  aller  schonste  Stadt, 
Ich  muss  dich  verlasse 
Du  aller  schonste  ort. 

Oh,  Stroudsburg,  Oh,  Stroudsburg, 
Der  aller  annste  Stadt, 
Nix  als  wie  Kase  Brod, 
Un  des  just  halver  sotL 


Monroe  County. 
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Allentaun  du  armie  Stadtl 
Bettleheem  du  bettd  Sack  I 
Estaun  (Hellertaun)  du  Sauekivell 
Nazareth  (Emaus)  der  Deckel  driver. 

Emiiif. 
Allentaun  du  armie  Stadt, 
Drucke  Brot  un  des  net  satt. 
In  unsrer  Stadt  is  HungcrsnothI 
An's  Fuchse  do  is  gar  ken  Brod  1 
Ich  gch  an's  Hagenbuch's. 

Allentown. 
Die  Homberger  Mad, 
6ie  dragc  rode  Rode, 
Sie  bltihe  wie  die  Rose, 
Un  stinkc  wie  die  Bock. 

Maxauwny. 

Dert  drunne  sin  die  Madianoyer, 
Sie  f  ressen  nix  wie  Speck  von  O^r. 

OI  BetCleheem  du  schone  Stadt, 
Die  da  so  vJele  Madger  hat ; 
Grosse  un  kleene,  duck  un  dunn, 
Findet  mann  in  Bettlehim. 

Bethlehem. 
Ich  wohn  drei  meil  vom  Janunerdahl, 
Ehlend  heest  es  wagelt. 
Es  haus  steht  uf  dre!  Stutze, 
Wann  drei  kurome,  kenne  just  zwee  sitze, 
Wann  ihr  kumme  welle, 
Dann  kummC  morgets  e  bissel  bei  2^it, 
So  das  ihr  bis  Middags,  wtdder  dahem  seid. 

Lebanon  County. 
Do  gehn  ich  mohl  noch  Deutchland, 
Do  war  ick  net  bekant, 
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Do  kumt  en  Ueener  Deutcher, 
Un  grickt  mich  bci  der  Hand, 
Un  macht  mtch  mohl  bekand. 


Do  war  ich  mohl  in  Dcutschland, 

Do  war  ich  net  bekannt, 

Do  kummt  en  gleener  Deutscher, 

Un  nemmt  mich  bei  der  hand, 

£r  nemmt  mich  mohl  die  Stadt  nuff, 

Un  lick't  mich  in  die  Luft. 

Da  kumm  ich  mohl  noch  Reading, 

Da  war  ich  net  be  kannt, 

Da  kummt  der  Bully  Lyons,^ 

Un  mem't  mich  bei  der  Hand, 

Noh  sag  ich  zum  Bully  Lyons, 

Wass  hav  ich  don  gcduh. 

Noh  sagt  der  Bully  Lyons, 

£i  du  warst  en  schlechter  Buh. 

Noh  fuhrt  er  mich  ins  Court  Haus, 

Un  sagt  do  must  du  nei. 

Do  must  du  drei  Jahr  bleive, 

Noh  hist  du  widder  frei. 

Noh  kummt  mei  Frau  midi  sehne, 

Sie  hot  so  arig  weit, 

No  sagt  der  Bully  Lyons, 

Sie  ware  gewiss  net  gesdicit. 


Mommie,  Mommic,  Butter  brod, 
Schlag  die  Maus  in  Keller  doL 


Maxatawny. 


1  Bully  LyoDi  wai  a  coniiible  iikI  lived  in  Reading. 
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Peter  Kutz^  es  staddle  nausi 
Hangt  sie  schlnner  Messer  raus. 
Peter  Kutz  who  wid  du  hih  ? 
Gel  du  sucbt  verrecite  Kuh, 
Wann  du  verreckte  kuh  wid  sudie, 
Must  du  net  dort  nuf  ge  guk'ke, 
D6rt  drunn  in  dem  Jager  Eck, 
Der  leit  en  Kuh  die  is  verreckt, 
Selli  Kuh  die  hot  en  weiser  Kopp, 
Peter  Kutz  du  armer  Drop. 

Drei  runde  Grumbere, 
Drei  longe  da  bei, 
Die  Deutsche  Maid, 
Sin  lauter  dreck  Saue, 
Drei  Ochse  veir  Kuh, 
Macht  sieve  stiick  Vieh, 
Die  Homer  sin  grumm, 
Un  die  Manslcut  sin  dumm. 

Sieve  dutzend  alte  Weiver, 

Ich  bin  so  froh  das  ich  kenne  hab, 

Sic  sin  so  voll  runzcle, 

As  wie  en  alter  doodle  sock. 


Hei,  diddle,  amin, 

Die  Frau  is  Krank, 

Sic  hot  en  weh  er  Zehe, 

Sic  leit  schon  vertig  Jahr  im  bett, 

Un  kann  sich  net  verege. 

Northampton  Co. 

1  Peter  Kutz  t*M  ■  tcavenger  in  KutztowD,  Fenni.  When  be  would 
piw  a  icIumI  house,  ind  the  tchool  nas  not  id  Mtuon,  the  tchool  diildren 
would  itud  aloQE  the  itreet  tad  ung  the  above. 


Emaus. 
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Ha,  diddle,  amm, 

Mei  frau  is  krank, 

Sic  hat  en  gnimer  zehe, 

Sic  hupfet  in  dcr  Stuppe  rum, 

Un  dopfct  noch  dc  Fldhe. 


Ich  bin  en  Klcener  Dcutschcs  Mann, 
Mit  lange  Hossen  an  dann. 
So  lacht  ibr  mich  noch  ecn  roohl  am, 
Dann  sdilag  ich  euch  zum  Schoolhaus  naus. 

Lancaster  Co. 
Sauer  kraut  des  gleicli  ich  net, 
Bune  sin  zu  siiss. 
Die  Bauerc  Mid  sie  danze  net, 
Sie  hen  zu  grosse  fiiss. 

Ileetwood. 
Sauer  Kraut  des  gleicb  ich  met, 
Reve  sin  zu  suss, 
Die  Bauere  Buve  gleidi  ich  net, 
Sie  hen  zu  grosse  Fuss. 

Fleetwood. 
Alle  mohl  as  ich  rum  kum, 
Bin  ich  widder  doh, 
Alle  mohl  as  ich  rum  kum, 
Der  George  un  der  Joe, 
Der  Dawdy  hockt  Holtz, 
Die  Mommie  leest  Spho, 
Die  Polly  hock't  im  Milch  Schank, 
Un  reibb  cm  Buck  die  Bee, 
Die  versoffene  Steddler  Buva  wolle  karuzeire. 
Un  versthene  net  zu  busse. 

Fleetwood. 
Der  Georg  der  is  en  Bauer, 
Der  Joe  der  is  en  Paff; 
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Die  Alt  hockt  im  fcuer  Eck, 
Un  guckt  wie  en  Ofi. 
Dcr  Alt  geht  Fisdie, 
Kann  aver  nix  verwische; 
Bobbt  er  en  paar  Ohle, 
Dut  die  Alt  ihn  fiolc 
Die  Bctz  is  en  Naher, 
Die  Alt  is  en  Koch. 

Drci  ninde  Grumbiere, 
Dret  longe  dabci. 
Die  Dcitsche  Maid, 
Sin  lauter  dreck  Saue. 

Drie  Ochse,  Vier  Kuh, 
Mache  sieve  stick  vieh; 
Die  Homer  sin  gnim, 
Un  die  Mannsleit  sin  dum. 

Mei  Schone  Sally. 
Dr'uewe  in  der  schoene  Valley 
Wohnt  mci'  schone  Sally; 
Weiss  G'sicht  un'  rothe  Hor, 
Knunmee  Nas,  un'  gar  ke'  Ohr, 
Leftze  wie  'n  Ihoie-kanun, 
Backe  wie  'n  Feuer-flamm, 
A'ge  so  bio  als  Indigo, 
Rundei  Bauch  der  maetcht  'n  Joe, 
Fing'r  wie  'n  Lewer-wurst 
Un'  e'  Brust, 
O,  cracky,  was  e'  Lust  I 
Geht  rum  ihr  Zung',  Maul  'uf  un'  zu, 
Be'im  Esse  hat  sic  gar  Ke'n  Ruh, 
Bei'm  Karesiere  is  sie  au'  net  slow, 
Sic  drick't  e'm  mancbinal  schwarz  un'  bio. 
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Gans  dert  drive,  drove,  draus, 
Dert  steht  en  alt  blockhaus, 
Dcrt  guckc  drie  bubbe  raus ; 
Eene  flecht  weide. 
Die  anner  spinnt  scide, 
Die  anner  macht  en  Rock, 
Per  der  alt  Joe  Buck. 

Dert  dninne,  dert  drive,  dert  drove,  dert  draus, 

Dert  seht  en  alt  blockhaus, 

Dert  guckc  drci*  bubbe  raus, 

Die  cent  spielt  die  we!  geig, 

Die  anner  spielt  die  Saue  geig, 

Die  aimer  macht  en  Rock, 

Vcr  der  alt  Joe  Back. 


^  May  one  ue  in  the  three  young  ladiei  a  reference  Id  the  three  fate*? 
The  first  fate  playing  the  "  coosecratitn  violin,"  the  violin  at  the  dance 
after  the  baptism,  the  aectod  playing  the  calethuinptiaD  (hog)  violin  it 
the  wedding,  and  the  third  tpioning  a  ahioud  for  an  old  man. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

New  Year  Wishing  or  Greetings. 

••jkEW  Year  Wishing  in  connection  with  "shooting  in" 
■■^  the  New  Year  is  one  of  those  pretty  customs  of 
our  Gcnnan  forebearers,  which  have  almost  wholly  passed 
away.  Well  does  the  writer  remember  how  on  New 
Year's  eve  preparations  were  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  "  Ncujohr  Wunschcrs,"  who  were  sure  to  make  their 
appearance  towards  morning.  Ftp  and  Shep,  our  two  dogs, 
were  penned  in  the  woodshed  for  the  night,  a  basket  full 
of  apples  and  a  pitcherful  of  cider  were  brought  from  the 
cellar  and  were  placed  on  the  table  in  the  kitchen,  to  which 
were  added  Christmas  cakes  from  the  pantry;  then  we 
children  went  to  bed  in  order  to  be  bright  and  early  for 
the  JViinscking  party. 

The  party  usually  consisted  of  the  wiinscher  (the  re- 
citer) ,  and  the  shooters,  five  or  six  in  number.  The  latter 
carried  guns,  usually  old  war  muskets,  and  fired  a  volley 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  greeting.  The  party  assembled 
at  the  home  of  the  leader  and  at  midnight,  after  having 
wished  well  to  the  head  of  the  house,  they  set  out  for  the 
homes  of  the  friends  and  neighbors.  The  "Wunschcrs," 
as  the  party  was  called,  upon  the  arrival  at  a  homestead 
would  arrange  themselves  at  the  window  of  the  kammer, 
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where  the  head  of  the  house  slqit,  or  beneath  the  window  of 
the  bed  chamber  in  case  he  slept  up-stairs,  and  would  call 
him  by  name.  Upon  receiving  an  answer  the  reciter  would 
begin  to  repeat  the  greetings.  By  this  time  the  whole  house 
was  stirring,  for  everybody  was  anxious  to  hear  the  fVunsch- 
ittg  and  to  witness  the  shooting.  If  the  shooting  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  family  it  was  not  indulged  in,  for  permis- 
sion always  was  asked  before  the  volley  was  fired.  Those 
to  whom  the  salutations  were  conveyed  usually  recognized 
their  indebtedness  to  the  kind  purveyors,  by  inviting  them 
into  the  house  to  a  warm  stove  and  by  "  handing  around  " 
refreshments.  Sometimes  hot  mince  pies  and  brandy  or 
rum  were  added  to  the  customary  cakes,  apples  and  cider. 
After  the  luncheon  the  party  wended  their  way,  ofttimes 
through  storm  and  snow,  to  the  next  farm  house.  To  have 
been  passed  by  the  fFunschmg  party,  was  a  mark  of  un- 
popularity and  accepted  by  the  family  as  an  affront. 

During  the  latter  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
custom  began  to  decline.  Then  every  village  had  its  brass 
band  and  they  began  to  accompany  the  party  and  followed 
<x  sometimes  preceded  the  reciting  of  the  greeting  with  a 
selection.  It  was  understood  that  the  band  desired  a  gift 
in  money  for  their  maintenance  and  support.  The  result 
was  that  the  party  became  too  large  and,  being  large,  wags 
joined  them,  merely  to  obtain  some  intoxicants.  In  this 
way  the  original  charm  and  significance  of  New  Year 
wishing  was  lost.  We  have  a  survival  of  this  pretty  cus- 
tom in  the  bands,  on  New  Year's  Day,  going  about  the 
towns  playing  selections  on  the  street  comers  and  taking 
up  collections. 

This  custom  of  New  Year  wishing,  like  many  other  of 
our  holiday  customs,  can  be  traced  not  only  to  the  father- 
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land,  but  to  some  rite  or  custom  of  the  time  when  our  fore- 
fathers were  heathen.    A  German  writer  says: 

The  German  custom  of  going  about  in  crowds  (on  New  Year's 
Day),  offering  congratulations  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  treat 
(Traktament)  is  a  reminder  of  the  imaginary  procession  of  heathen 
gods  in  ancient  times.  On  New  Year's  Eve  children  will  bring 
the  "Wagebnith,"  a  willow  stick  hung  with  apples,  New  Year 
cakes  and  the  like,  into  a  house  of  a  friend  and  promptly  hurry  off 
without  being  seen,  thus  imitating  the  benevolent  deities  who  were 
supposed  to  visit  lonely  houses  on  heaths  and  marshes  about  New 
Year's  time,  leaving  there  some  kindly  gift. 

In  southern  Germany  boys  and  girls  go  about  on  New  Year's 
Day,  knock  at  the  doors  and  ask  for  the  "Neujahrsback";  while 
doing  this  they  manifest  a  peculiar  fondness  for  fantastic  clothing 
and  the  greatest  possible  noise.  In  Switzerland  the  "  Posterli " 
moves  about  the  valleys  in  the  shape  of  a  witch,  a  goat  or  an  ass, 
attended  with  a  weird  clamor  of  woodmen's  horns,  kettles,  bells 
and  pans,  or  Knecht  Ruprecht  makes  his  round,  scaring  adults  and 
terrifying  children;  or  Berchtel  dances  about  in  houses  in  mon- 
strous guise  with  a  horrid  face.  In  Alsace  Hans  Trapp,  a  masked 
fellow,  prances  about  the  room  with  blackened  face,  and  a  string 
of  clanging  bells.  But  the  fundamental  idea  of  these  noii^  popu- 
lar customs  is  the  same,  the  procession  of  a  friendly  divinity,  the 
beneficent  goddess  of  the  year,  who  now  that  winter's  strength  is 
broken  takes  again  possession  of  what  is  rightfully  her  own. 

The  New  Year's  wishes,  which  were  the  more  interest- 
ing feature  of  shooting  in  the  new  year,  were  metrical  in 
form,  and  were  recited  from  memory.  Several  years  ago 
I  took  down  a  number  of  these  greetings  from  those  accus- 
tomed to  recite  them.  All  of  them  are  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character,  and  much  of  the  matter  is  identical.  Parts 
of  a  wiinsch  were  ofttimes  omitted  and  some  new  material 
introduced,  especially  if  the  wiinscher  was  gifted  with 
rhyming.     The  following  wiinsch  were  obtained  in  Berks 
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and  Lehigh  Counties,  where  the  best  examples  are  still  to 

be  found. 

Da  nun  das  (1915  te)  Jahr  cinbricht, 
So  ist  c3  auch  meui  Schuld  und  Fflicht, 
Das3  ich  mein  Wunsch  an  cuch  ausricht. 

I  wunsche  euch  und  eurer  Hausfrau, 

Sohnen  und  Tdchter,  Knechten,  und  Madgcn, 

Und  alien  denjenigcn,  die  in  eurem  Hause  sind, 

Insgemein  ein  gliickselig,  gnadenreiches  neus  Jahr. 

Wohl  auf  den  Namen  Jesus  Christ, 

Das  neue  Jahr  erschienen  ist, 

Es  gdidrt  auch  zu  der  Christenheit, 

Weil's  Gott  der  Vater  hat  bercit 

Das  hocl^lobte  neue  Jahr, 

Wunschcn  wir  euch  noch  vielmal, 

Bis  ihr  bekommet  grooe  Haar, 

Und  mit  Ebren  werdet  alt, 

Zuletz  dem  Himmel  auch  crhalt't 

Hinunelslust  und  Gottes  Segen, 

Gottes  Giinst  bleib  euch  gewogen, 

Bis  die  Seele  mit  der  ZeJt 

Kommt  gen  Himmel  angeflogen; 

Eucr  Sitz  ist  schon  bereit, 

Don  in  jened  Evigkeit. 

Dieweil  wir  euch  nun  diese  Nacht, 

Von  eurem  Schloof  hab'n  aufgewacht, 

So  ist  es  auch  mein  Schuld  und  Fflicht, 

Dass  ich  bei  euch  mein  Wiuisch  ausricht; 

So  wunsch  ich  cuch  aus  Herzensgrund, 

Und  alle  Stund,  ihr  lebt  auf  Erden, 

Dass  euch  Gott  mochte  geben 

Gluck,  Heil  und  Segen. 

Und  was  euch  schadlich  ist  an  Leib  und  Seel, 

Gott  feme  von  euch  treib. 
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Gott  segne  euch  und  eure  Kinder 
Und  cuer  ganzcs  Haus  und  Hof; 
Er  gebe  euch  himmlische  Gaben, 
Dass  Gesundheit  und  Freiheit 
Euch  be^eite  bis  in  Ewigkeit. 

Er  segne  an  euch  sein  Gottlieb  Wort, 

Und  lass  es  leuchten  fort  und  fort, 

Bis  kommet  neues  Lebcn; 

Dann  nimmt  Chiistus  eure  Seel  in  Hand 

Und  fuhit  sie  in  das  Vaterland 

Zu  seiner  auserwahlten  Scbaar. 

Dieses  wunscben  wir  euch  durch  dieses  Jahr. 

Was  femer  euer  Hab  und  Gut  darncbcn, 

Zu  allem  wollt  euch  Gott 

Gliick,  Hcil  und  Segcn  geben. 

Der  Segen  wird  audi  nich  von  euch  bleiben, 

Wenn  ihr  was  Gott  gefallt  thut  treiben. 

Wcnn  euer  thun  geschieht  mit  Gottesfurcht  und  Ehren, 

So  wird  euch  Gott  den  Segen  auch  besdieren. 

Ihr  lebt,  und  wisst  doch  nicht  wie  lang, 

Ihr  stirbt,  und  wisst  doch  nicht  wie  geschwind ; 

Doch  ist  euch  darum  gar  nicht  bang, 

Weil  alle  Menschen  steiblich  sind, 

So  trifft  auch  euch  einmal  die  Relh', 

Gcht  gleich  der  Tod  auch  heut  vorbei 

Vermehren  sich  gleich  eure  Jahren, 

So  werden  auch  die  Siinden  mehr 

Und  wcnn  ihr  nun  von  ihncn  frei  waren, 

So  ist  die  Rechnung  noch  so  schwer. 

Verkiirtz  Gott  abcr  curen  Lauf, 

So  hort  der  Leth  der  Sunden  auf. 
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£s  hangt  an  einem  Augenblick 
Euer  Wohl  und  evig  Wch. 
So  gibt,  dass  ibr  euch  zeitlich  scbickt, 
Und  euFcm  Tod  cn^gen  gcht. 
Wohl  dem  der  alle  Stunden  nacht, 
Und  sich  zuletzte  vertig  macht. 
Wie  wohl  kann  dcr  die  Welt  vei^essen, 
Der  taglich  an  den  Himmel  denkt; 
Hier  muss  er  Brod  mit  Soi^en  essen, 
Und  dort  wird  er  mit  Lust  getrankt. 
Lehrt  euch  den  rechten  Unterscheid 
Dcr  Zeit  und  auch  der  Ewigkeit 

Wcnn  ta  dann  endUch  Gott  gefallt. 
Das  ihr  sollt  scheiden  aus  der  Welt, 
So  wunschen  wir  auch  euch  zugleich, 
Zuletzt  das  ewige  Himmelrcich. 

Ich  wunsdi  eudi  auch  ein  schoner  Sohn, 
So  weiss  wie  Solomon,  so  klug  wie  Absohin. 

Nun  treten  wir  ins  neue  Jahr, 
Herr  Jcsu  Christe,  uns  bewahr, 
Gib  Gnad,  dass  wir  das  ganze  Jahr 
Zubringcn  mogen  ohn'  Gcgahr. 
Gib  Gluck  auch  Fried  und  Ruh, 
Hernach  die  Scligkeit  dazu. 

Viel  besser  ist  gestorben, 
Als  in  dcr  Welt  gelcbt, 
Die  Schwadiheit  ist  vcrdorben, 
Worinnen  mann  geschwebt 
Gott  cilet  mit  den  Seinen 
ZuT  schoncn  Himmelspraclit, 
Wer  mag  nun  den  beweinen, 
Der  bci  den  Engeln  lacht. 
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DieweQ  wir  euch  nun  dicse  Nacht 

Von  eurem  sussen  Schloof  aufwecken, 

So  nehmet  ihr  euch  wohl  in  acht 

Und  thut  vor  unsem  Schiesse  nicht  erschrecLen. 

Wanns  euch  aber  thut  vcrdriessen, 

So  musst  C3  sagen  eb  wir  schiessen, 

Dann  ich  und  meuie  Kummeradcn 

Haben  alle  Gcwehren  und  wohl  geladen. 

DieweQ  wir  horcn  kein  Verdruss, 

So  sollst  du  horat  unsem  Schuss. 

Wir  stehen  alle  hicr  zur  Sciten, 

Und  schiessen  ab  mit  Freuden. 

Die  Schuss,  die  wir  nun  thun  dir  zu  Ehren, 

Die  sollst  auch  nun  knallen  horen. 

Lasst  Flinten  und  Pistolen  krachen. 

Frequently,  if  there  was  a  young  unmarried  lady  in  the 
house,  a  special  wunsch  was  addressed  to  her.  After 
calling  the  young  lady  several  times  by  name,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  the  reciter  would  begin  his  salu- 
tation. 

Ich  wunsch  dir  ein  gnadenvolles  reiches  Jahr, 

Ein  schoner  Bursch  mit  schwarzbrauncn  Haar, 

Der  soli  sein — schon  von  Gestalt, 

Glcich  wie  er  dir  in  deinem  Herzen  wohlgefallt 

Der  nicht  fresst,  und  der  nicht  sauft, 

Der  nicht  von  einer  zu  der  andem  lauft, 

Der  bei  dir  schlooft  alle  Nacht 

So  kannst  du  leben  ohne  Gefahr 

Das  wunsch  ich  dir  zum  neuen  Jahr. 

Wic  das  alte  ist  vergangen 

Soil  eine  ncue  Lieb  anfangcn, 

Bei  dir  und  deinen  Schartz  zuglcicb, 

Bis  ihr  kommt  Ins  Himmelreich. 
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Ich  wiinsch  dii  auch  em  schoner  Neujahrsgruss, 

Der  in  dein  Herze  soli  un  muss, 

Per  in  dein  Herzen  liegt  begraben 

Mit  drei  goldencn  Buchstabcn. 

Wer  diesclbige  will  raus  haben, 

Muss  die  Gnad  und  Ehre  habcn. 

Der  erste  ist  von  Silber  und  rothem  Gold, 

Du  bist  ihm  lieb,  cr  ist  dir  hold, 

Der  zweite  ist  von  Silber,  und  Sammt-Seiden, 

Den  sollst  du  liebcn  und  allc  andcm  nciden. 

Der  dritte  ist  von  Perlen  und  Edelstein, 

Kein  andere  soil  dir  Ucber  scin. 

Furwahr  ich  muss  bekenncn, 
So  oft  ich  hor*  deinen  Namen  nennen, 
Dass  cs  mir  so  viel  Freude  macht, 
Dass  mir  mein  Hertz  im  I^ibe  lacht, 
Du  gcfalbt  mir  zwar  von  angesicht, 
Fiirwahr,  fiirwahr,  denn  zweifle  nicht, 
Dein  Aeuglein  klar,  dein  Siisser  Mund, 
Hat  mir  mein  innig  Herz  erregt. 
Hat  mich  zur  wahren  Lieb  bcwcgt. 

Ach  lieben  und  nicht  habcn. 
Ist  barter  als  Steingrabcn. 
Lieben  und  nicht  beisammen  scin. 
Das  ist  furwahr  die  grosstc  Fein. 
Ich  wiinsch  dir  auch  ein  goldncr  Tisch, 
Auf  jedem  Eck  ein  gebratner  Fisch 
Und  in  der  mitte  ein  Bottle  Wein, 
Dabci  soil  deine  Hochzeit  scin. 

Briidcm  und  Schwestem,  auf,  auf, 

Brudcr  und  Schwestem  freuet  euch  darauf, 

Bruder  und  Schwestem  nicht  allcin, 

Ich  und  meine  Kameraden  mochten  gem  dabei  seii 
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Ich  wunsch  dir  auch  ein  gesundes  langa  Leben, 

BU  die  Muhlstcin  Cragen  Reboi, 

Und  daraus  lauft  susscr  Wein, 

So  lang  sollst  du  deinem  eigen  seui. 

Bis  die  Hecken  nicht  mehr  gnincn 

Und  die  Domen  ntcht  mehr  bluhcn 

Und  das  Mecr  kcin  Wasser  hat 

Gott  segne  dich  friih  und  spat, 

Audi  so  lang  die  Windcn  wchen, 

Und  die  Stcme  am  Himmel  stehen, 

So  lang  ein  Blumlein  bluhen  mag, 

Von  Ostem  an  bis  Elias-Tag. 

Und  Gott  bewahr  dich  in  dem  Haus, 

Wo  du  gehst  drauf  ein  und  aus, 

Vor  Fcuer,  und  vor  Wassemoth, 

Vor  Krankbeit  und  vor  schneller  Tod, 

Vor  Diebstahl  und  aller  Gefahr 

Behut  doch  Gott  alle  Zcit  und  Jahr. 

Femer  wunsch  ich  dir  was  ich  wunschen  kann, 

So  geh  und  thu  die  Bratwuist  in  die  Pfann, 

Und  wartc  uns  ab  in  aller  Eil, 

Bring  auch  ein  wenig  Dram  und  Seidereil. 

Drauf  thu  ich  mein  Wunsch  bcschleissen, 

Und  hofic  dass  es  dich  nicht  thut  verdriessen. 

Wanns  dich  aber  thut  vcrdricsscn, 

So  musst  du  es  sagcn  eh  wir  schiessen. 

Dieweil  wir  boren  kein  Vcrdruss, 

So  sollst  du  horen  unsem  Schuss. 

Die  Schuss  die  wir  nun  thun  dir  zu  Ehren, 

Die  sollst  du  auch  kn  alien  horcn. 

To  a  Young  LaJf. 

Ich  wunsch  dir  ein  schoner  Neujahrsgniss, 
Der  in  dein  Herze  soil  und  muss, 
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Der  in  deinem  HeTz«n  liegt  bcgraben 

Mit  drei  goldcnoi  Buclistabcn. 

Der  erste  Est  von  rothem  Gold, 

Icb  bin  dir  von  Herzen  hold. 

Der  Zweite  ist  von  Sammt  Seidoi, 

Du  sollst  mich  liebcn  und  andere  toeiden. 

Der  dritte  ist  vor  Edebtein, 

Icb  hoS  du  wirst  getreu  mir  sein, 

Ich  wunsch  dir  was  icb  wunschen  kann, 

Getreues  Herz  gedenk  daran. 

Ein  treues  Herz  ist  ebrenwertb, 

Das  ist  was  jedermann  begehrt 

Idi  mag  schlafoi  oder  wacben, 

Fallst  du  mir,  o  Schonstc  ein. 

Wenn  icb  trauer  odcr  lache. 

Will  mcin  Herz  stets  bei  dir  sein. 

Liebes  Herz  giedenk  an  micb, 

Kein  Stund  vergebt,  icb  denk  on  dich. 

Viel  tausend  Seufzer  schick  icb  dir, 

Schick  mir  doch  einen  nur  dafur. 

Du  thust  meinen  Herzen  wohlgefallen, 

D'rum  lieb  ich  dicb  vor  andem  alien. 

Das  sag*  icb  dir  ohn'  allcs  Scherzen, 

Dass  icb  dicb  lieb  von  ganzen  Herzen, 

Mein  Herze  brennt  in  Ltcbe^utb, 

Doch  wciss  icb  nicht  wie  dein  Herz  thut. 

Noch  tausendmal  thu'  ich  dich  griissen, 

Dass  ich  thu'  meine  Wunsch  bescbliessen. 

Ach  mein  Herz  war  voller  Freuden 

Und  erquicket  noch  so  sebr, 

Wollt  auch  geme  alles  leiden, 

Wenn  mein  Schatz  nur  bei  mir  war. 

Fahr  hin  du  kicincs  Briefelein, 

Griiss  nur  dein  Herz  allerliebste  mein, 
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Fafar  nicht  zu  hoch,  fahr  nicht  zu  nieder, 
Und  bring'  mir  frohliche  Botschaft  wieder, 
Ich  bin  dcr  dich  von  Hcrzen  kennt 
Und  sich  alUiier  rerschwiegen  ncnnt. 
Ich  will  dich  lieben  in  allcr  Xoth, 
Bleib'  mil  gctreu  bis  in  den  Tod. 

Amen. 

To  the  Head  of  the  House. 
Freudenvoll  crsdieincn  wir, 
Das  neue  Jahr  zu  feiem  hier. 
Lieber  Nachbar,  Euch  zu  Ehroi 
Kommen  wir  mit  den  Gewehren; 
Sollt's  Euch  abcr  nicht  gcfallen, 
Sagt,  es  soil  kein  Schuss  hier  fallen. 
Da  nun  das  19 — te  Jahr  anbricht, 
Da  ist  es  meine  Schuld  und  Fflicht, 
Dass  ich  mein  Wunsch  an  Euch  ausrict' : 
Wunsche  Euch  und  Eurer  Hausfrau, 
Sohne  und  Tochter,  Knccht  und  Magde, 
Und  alien  die  in  eurem  Hause  aus  und  eingehen, 
Ein  gluckseliges  Neues  Jahr, 
Fricde,  Freudc,  Gesundhcit  und  langcs  Leben, 
ErsUich  lasst  uns  betracten, 
Des  Herren  reiche  Gnad, 
Und  so  gcring  nicht  achten 
Seine  grosse  Wohlthat, 
Es  steht  fur  uns  zum  Gemiilli, 
Wie  er  dies  Jahr  hat  gegeben, 
Alle  Nothdurft  durch  dies  Leben ; 
Hat  uns  verschont  aus  Vatcrlicher  Gnad, 
Weil  cr  nicht  hat  belohnt  all  unsere  Missediat 
Mit  glicher  Straf  und  Pein. 
Wir  waren  langst  gestorbcn, 
In  mancher  Noth  verdorben, 
Dieweil  wir  Sunden  sein. 
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Nun  lasst  uns  geh'n  mic  Reden, 
Mit  Singen  und  mit  Betcn, 
2!um  Herrn,  der  unser'm  Leben 
Bis  hierher  Kraft  gegebcn. 

Wir  geh'n  dahin  und  wandem 
Von  einem  Jahr  zum  ander'n ; 
Wir  leben  und  gedeihen, 
Von  Alten  bis  zum  Ncuen. 

Durch  so  viel  Angst  und  Flagen, 
Durch  Zittem  und  durch  Zagen, 
Durch  Krieg  und  grosse  Schrecken, 
Die  aUe  Wdt  bcdecken. 

An  einem  jeden  Haus, 

Und  was  darin  gcht  ein  und  aus, 

Dem  wunschen  wir  den  rechten  Sinn. 

Es  ist  auch  Christus  Euer  Knecht; 

Wer  cs  glaubt,  der  dienet  recht. 

Er  leit't  die,  so  leben  dcni  Fricdcn  nacb, 

Durch  Freude  und  dutch  Ungemadh. 

Dem  gUubigen  demuth'gen  Gcist 
Gott  seine  Gnade  stets  erweist 

Und  weiter  wunschen  wir  Euch 
Das  hochbelobte  Neuc  Jahr, 
Bis  ihr  bekonunet  graue  Haar' 
Und  in  Ehren  werdet  alt, 
Zuletzt  den  Himmel  auch  erhalt't. 

Himmelslust  und  Gottes  Segen, 
Gottcs  Gcist  bicibt  Euch  gewogen, 
Bis  eure  Seele  mit  der  Zcit 
Kommt  gen  Himmel  angeflogen. 
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Euer  Sitz  Uelb'  Euch  bereit* 
Droben  in  der  EwigkeiL 
Dies  wiinschen  wir  von  Herzen  all 
Seinem  Volk,  das  Gott  gefall'. 

Das  alte  Jahr  bt  nun  vergangen, 
Ein  Neues  wollen  wir  anfangen, 
Weil  wir  allhier  auf  dieser  Erden 
Das  Leben  satt  und  mude  werden, 
Begehrcn  auch  die  ewige  Ruh' 
Und  eilen  nach  dem  Grabe  zu. 

So  wiinsch'  ich  Euch  viel  Fried'  und  Freud' 

Dazu  die  ewige  Seligkeit. 

So  wiinsch  ich  euch  nun  Gottes  Segen 

Und  dazu  ein  gutes  Gliick, 

Gott  lass  euch  in  Frieden  leben 

Alle  Stund  und  Augenblick. 

Gott  segne  euch  und  euer  Haus, 

Wo  Ihr  gchet  ein  und  aus. 

Gott  segne  eudi  und  euren  Samen 

Durch  Jcsum  Christum.    Amen  I 

Wir  sind  hierher  gekommen. 
Das  neuc  Jahr  mit  euch  anzufangen. 
Wir  hoffcn,  es  wird  euch  nicht  verdreisscn 
Wir  steh'n  all  hier  auf  eurem  Land) 
Habcn  die  Gewehre  all  in  der  Hand, 
Und  die  Hahne  sind  schon  gespanntl 
So  bal'd  wir  nun  den  Drucker  rucken 
Werdet  ihr  seh'n  das  Feucr  blicken. 

The  hymn  "Hilf,  Herr  Jesul  loss  gelmgen,'*  was  fre- 
quently recited  for  a  salutation  and  was  somedmes  sung 
by  the  whole  company.  When  it  was  sung  the  melody 
"Schaffet,  Schaffet  Menschenkind,"  was  used. 
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Hilf,  HeiT  Jesul  lass  gdingenl 
Hilf,  das  neue  Jahr  geht  an  I 
Lass  es  neue  Krafte  brii^en, 
Dass  auf 's  Neu'  ich  wandein  kano : 
Lass  mich  dir  befohlen  setn, 
Auch  danebcn  all  das  Mcin'; 
Neues  Heil  und  neues  Leben 
Wollst  du  mir  aus  Gnaden  geben. 

Lass  dies  sein  ein  Jahr  der  Gnaden, 
Lass  mich  hassen  allc  Sund'; 
Hilf,  dass  sic  mir  nintmer  schaden, 
Sondem  bald  Ferzeihung  sind; 
Auch  durch  deine  Gnad'  vcrleih; 
Dass  ich  herzlich  sie  bereu: 
Herr,  in  dir;  denn  du,  mcin  Leben, 
Kannst  die  Sunde  mir  vei^bcn. 

Herr,  du  woUest  Gnade  geben, 
Dass  dies  Jahr  mir  heOig  sei, 
Und  ich  Christlich  moge  leben, 
Ohne  Tnig  und  Heuchelei; 
Ich  auch  meinen  Nachsten  lieb', 
Und  dcnselbcn  nicht  betrtib'; 
Damit  ich  allhicr  auf  Erden 
Moge  fromm  und  selig  werden. 

Jesu,  lass  mich  frohlich  enden 
Dieses  angefangen  Jahr; 
Trage  mich  auf  deincn  Handen 
Sei  du  bei  m!r  in  Gefahr 
Steh'  mir  bei  in  aller  Nodi, 
Auch  verlass  mich  nicht  im  Tod, 
Dass  ich  frcudig  dich  kann  passen, 
Wann  ich  soil  die  Welt  verlassen. 

At  New  Year  parties  the  following  wunsch  (greetings) 
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were  sometimes  recited  for  amusement,  but  never  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  as  a  New  Year's  Greeting. 

To  the  Head  of  the  House. 
Draum  nix  beescs  in  delm  Schloof ; 
Grieg  der  Kuh  und  schlacht  die  Scboof. 
Scbmcbs  der  Hund  zum  Fenschter  naus, 
Und  grieg  der  en  gute  Maad  in  Haus. 

To  the  Lady  of  the  Houte. 
Ich  wunscb  dir  en  gluckseliges  neues  Johr, 
Von  do  bis  an's  Scheuerdohr; 
En  Kop  toII  Leis  en  Bart  voll  Grind, 
Un  alle  Johr  en  kleenes  Kind. 

To  the  Girls. 
Halt  euch  von  de  Buve  frei, 
Un  nemmt  sie  net  in's  Zinimer  nei; 
Wolle  sie  euch  kareseire, 
Macht  sie  plotzlich  fert  marschiere. 

To  the  Boys. 
Die  Meed  sin  wie  die  bccse  Schlange, 
Sie  wolle  all  die  Buve  fai^. 
Duht  net  oft  xa  ibne  renne, 
Un  wenn  ihr  duht,  dann  losst's  Licht  brenne. 

The  boys  in  my  neighborhood,  Bower's  Station,  Berks 
County,  on  New  Year's  afternoon  would,  In  imitation  of 
the  big  folks,  form  themselves  into  a  company,  and  go 
about  in  the  neighborhood,  "  wishing  and  shooting  in  the 
New  Year."  For  guns,  broomsticks  were  substituted; 
they  were  easier  to  carry  and  far  less  dangerous.  I  myself 
on  several  occasions  played  the  role  of  the  wunscher  and 
recited,  with  assumed  dignity,  the  following  greeting: 
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Ich  wunsch  dir  en  gluckseliges  neues  Johr, 
En  Brodwerscht  90  diick  wie  en  Offcnrohr, 
Un  so  lang  bis  an  des  Scheuerdohr, 
Ich  Wunsch  dir  auch  ein  goldner  Dischi 
Un  uf  jedcm  cck  en  gtbratner  Fisch, 
Un  in  der  mitt  en  Bottle  Wei, 
Un  des  soil  unser  Neujoh  seL 

After  which  our  company  was  admitted  into  the  kitchen 
and  given  apples,  cakes  and  sometimes  homemade  candy. 
During  the  week  following  New  Year,  the  children  at 
school  would  play  New  Year  wishing.  The  following 
rhymes  are  some  of  the  many  homely  salutations  repeated 
by  them. 

Ich  wunsch  dier  en  neues  Johr 

En  Brotwerscht  so  duck  wie  en  Ofierohr, 

As  reecht  bis  noch  Baltimore 

Un  widder  zuruck,  noch  Seigfried's  bruck, 

No  grig'st  du  ah  en  Stuck. 

Northampton,  Pa. 

Ich  wunsch  dir  en  neues  Johr 

En  Brotwerscht  so  duck  wei  en  OfEerohr 

Un  so  lang  bis  ans  Scheuerdohr, 

Du  der  Coffe  in  die  Kann 

Und  die  Brotwerscht  in  die  Pann. 

Wann  sie  krachen, 

So  wolle  wir  lachen. 

Fogelsville,  Fa. 

Ich  wunsch  dir  en  gluckseliges  neues  Johr 
En  Schusscl  roll  Sauerkraut  un  en  Seiohr. 

Boyertown,  Pa. 

Ich  wunsch  dir  en  gluckseliges  neues  Johr, 
Unser  Freindschaft  is  sive  Kuhschwantz  ee  Hoor. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Cumulative  Ballads. 
JVie  Ich  von  Frankrekk  Komm. 

There  was  quite  a  sprinkling  of  Huguenots  among  the 
early  Gennan  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  are  there- 
fore not  surprised  to  find  this  fact  reflected  in  their  folk- 
lore. Tlie  following  humorous  ballad  was  taught  to  me 
as  a  hoy  by  my  maternal  grandmother,  Anna  Carl  Baer, 
who  was  of  Huguenot  descent.  The  unfortunate  young 
man  apparently  had  fled  across  the  Rhine  to  escape  perse- 
cution, and  in  his  newly  adopted  country  set  about  to  make 
for  himself  a  home.  The  class  of  rhymes  to  which  it  be- 
longs, which  increase  and  then  decrease,  are  called  in  Eng- 
lish accumulative,  but  for  which  the  French  have  a  better 
word,  randonnee  (dialectically  rengaine).  The  method 
of  reciting  this  class  of  rhymes  has  been  described  thus: 
"This  old  rengaine  was  a  favorite  in  all  countrysides; 
every  peasant  wife  used  it  as  soon  as  she  had  children  to 
suckle  or  nurse.  The  child  remained  serious  and  attentive 
as  long  as  lasted  the  part  called  the  ascent  (crescendo), 
and  burst  into  explosive  laughter  during  the  descent  (di- 
minuendo) .  The  ascent  was  merely  spoken,  every  phrase 
on  the  same  monotone;  and  the  descent  was  chanted  on  an 
elevated  note."    This  ballad  next  to  Schp'mn,  Schpinn, 
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Meine  Lieve  Tochter  was  the  most  popular  ballad  in  the 
counties  east  of  the  Schuylkill  river. 

Wie  ich  von  Frankreich  komm, 
Da  war  ich  en  armer  Mann, 
Da  kauf  idi  inir  en  Hinkc!, 
Un  fang  des  Hausen  an, 

Gickeriegie  hest  mei  kleenes  Hinkelie, 

Wie  ich  von  Frankreich  komm, 

Da  war  ich  en  armer  Mann, 

Da  kauf  ich  mir  en  Ganzel, 

Un  fang  des  Hausen  an. 

Endli  Schwantzli  beest  mei  GSnzeli 
Gickeriegie  heest  mei  kleenes  Hinkelie. 

Wie  ich  von  Frankreich  komm, 

Da  war  ich  en  aimer  Mann, 

Da  kaui  ich  mir  en  Hammel, 

Un  fang  des  Hausen  an. 

Riimmcl  Rammel  heest  mei  Hammel 
Endli  Schwantzli  heest  mei  Ganzeli 
Gickeriegie  heest  mei  kleenes  Hinkelie. 

Wie  ich  von  Frankreich  komm, 

Da  war  ich  en  armer  Mann, 

Da  kauf  ich  mir  en  Gaul 

Un  fang  des  Hausen  an. 

Haver  Maul  heest  mei  Gaul 
Rummel  Rammel  heest  mei  Hammel 
Endli  Schwantzli  heest  mei  Ganzeli 
Gickeriegie  heest  mei  kleenes  Hinkelie. 

Wie  ich  von  Frankreich  komm, 
Da  war  ich  en  anner  Mann, 
Da  kauf  ich  mir  en  Kuh 
Un  fang  des  Hausen  an. 
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Uf  un  Zu  heest  mei  Kuh, 
Haver  Maul  hccst  mei  Gaul, 
Rummel  Rammel  heest  mei  Hammel 
Endli  Schwantzli  heest  mei  Ganzeli 
Gickeriegie  heest  mei  Ueenes  Hinkclic 

Wie  ich  von  Frankreich  komm, 

Da  war  ich  en  armer  Mann, 

Da  grick  ich  mir  en  Weivel, 

Un  fang  des  Hausen  an. 

Boser  Deivel  heest  mei  Weivel, 
Uf  un  Zu  heest  mei  Kuh, 
Haver  Maul  heest  mei  Gaul, 
Riinunel  Rammel  heest  mei  Hammel 
Endli  Schwantzli  heest  mei  Ganzeli 
Gickeriegte  heest  mei  klecncs  Hinkeiie. 
Endli  Schnantzli  heest  mei  Ganseli 
Rummel  Rammel  beest  mei  Hammel 
Haver  Maul  heest  mei  Gaul 
Uf  un  Zu  heest  mei  Kuh 
Boser  Deivel  heest  mei  Weivel. 

Jockeli  fVill  Net  Biere  SchUtele. 
This  very  popular  song,  cumulative  in  form,  Is  a  Ger- 
man equivalent  to  the  "  Passover  Song  of  the  Kid."  We 
are  told  in  Holy  Writ  that,  at  the  close  of  the  Passover 
celebration,  and  before  departing  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
Jesus  and  the  disciples  sang  a  hymn  {Matt.,  26:30). 
This  doubtless  was  the  Hallel  (Psalms,  113-117)  of  the 
Jewish  Passover.  Later  chanted  benedictions  were  added, 
such  as :  "  Praised  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse, who  hast  redeemed  us,  and  hast  redeemed  our 
fathers  from  Egypt."  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  two  folk  songs  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  Pass- 
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over  service ;  they  are  the  Ehad  mt  jodea  (One  who  knows) 
and  the  Had  gadya  (One  kid).  These,  we  are  told,  are 
still  sung  with  considerable  devotional  feeling  by  the  Jews 
in  other  countries  besides  the  fatherland.  We  are  in  this 
work  only  concerned  with  the  song  of  the  One  Kid,  which 
has  numerous  equivalents  and  variants  in  folklore  of 
European  origin.  This  song  of  the  One  Kid  is  chanted 
and  proceeds  as  follows : 
One  kid,  one  kid,  that  my  father  bought  for  two  pieces,  one  kid, 

one  kid. 
Then  came  the  cat  and  ate  the  kid  that  my  father  bought,  etc 
Then  came  the  dog  and  ate  the  cat,  etc. 
Then  came  the  stick  and  beat  the  dog,  etc 
Then  came  the  Jire  and  burned  the  stick,  etc 
Then  came  the  water  and  quenched  the  fire,  etc 
Then  came  the  ox  and  drank  the  water,  etc 
Then  came  the  butcher  and  slew  the  ox,  etc 
Then  came  the  Death  Angel  and  slew  the  butcher,  etc 
Then  came  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he  I  and  slew  the  Death 

Angel,  etc 

Probst  von  der  Hardt  has  given  it  a  rather  fanciful  and 
mystical  interpretation,  which  has  found  considerable 
favor.  The  two  pieces  signify  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  cat, 
Assyria,  the  stick,  Persia,  the  fire,  Alexander,  the  water, 
Romans,  the  ox,  Saracens,  the  butcher,  Franks,  the  angel, 
Turks,  and  the  Holy  One,  God,  who  will  send  the  expected  , 
Messiah.  He  found  the  principle  for  this  interpretation 
intheprophecy  of  Jeremiah,  30: 16,  "  All  they  that  devour 
thee  shall  be  devoured." 

The  song  of  the  One  Kid  has  at  least  several  hundred 
variants.  The  many  German  versions  represent  two  types. 
The  one  type  is  represented  by  a  version  from  Alsace, 
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where  there  was  a  wife  who  had  a  pig  which  ran  into  the 
woods  to  eat  acoms,  etc.  Here  a  pig  takes  the  place  of 
the  kid,  and  the  other  type  is  that  in  which  Jack  is  sent  out 
by  the  farmer  to  perform  some  labor  which  Jadt  refuses 
to  do. 

Der  Bauer  schickt  den  J^dcel  naus, 

£r  solt  den  Haber  schneiden ; 

Jockd  wolt  nicht  Haber  schneidcn, 

Wolt  lieber  zu  Hause  bleiben. 

The  farmer  sends  a  man  to  fetch  Jack,  etc. 

In  this  version  we  approach  the  form  of  this  widely  known 
nursery  rhyme  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  This 
cumulative  rhyme  was,  and  still  is,  the  most  general  and 
popular  of  the  children's  songs  in  the  homes  where  the 
dialect  is  still  spoken. 

Der  Bauer  schickt  sei  Jockeli  nam, 
Ver  die  Biere  schiittele, 
Jockeli  will  net  Biere  sdiuttcle, 
Biere  wolle  net  falle. 

So  schickt  der  Bauer  es  Hundli  naus, 
Ver  des  Jockeli  beise. 
Hundli  will  net  Jockeli  beise; 
Jockeli  will  net  Biere  schiittele 
Biere  wolle  net  falle. 

So  schickt  der  Bauer  en  Steckeli  naus 
Es  soil  des  Hundli  schmeisc. 
Steckeli  will  net  Hundli  schmeise, 
Hundli  will  net  Jockeli  beise 
Jockeli  will  net  Biere  schiittele 
Biere  wolle  net  falle. 
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So  schkkt  dcr  Bauer  Feier  naus, 
Soil  des  Steckdi  breiine 
Feicr  will  net  Steckeli  brenne 
Steckeli  will  net  Hundli  sduneise, 
Hundli  will  net  Jockeli  beise 
Jockeli  will  net  Bicre  schiittcle 
Bierc  wolle  net  falle. 

So  schickt  der  Bauer  es  Wasser  naus, 
'S  soil  des  Feier  loscfae 
Wasser  will  net  Feier  losche, 
Feier  will  net  Steckeli  brenne, 
Steckeli  will  net  Hundli  scbmeiBe, 
Hundli  will  net  Jockeli  beise 
Jockeli  will  net  Biere  schuttele 
Biere  wolle  net  falle. 

So  schickt  der  Bauer  sei  Ochwl  naus 
'S  soil  des  Wasser  saufe. 
Ocbsel  will  net  Wasser  saufe, 
Wasser  will  net  Feier  loscbe, 
Feicr  will  net  Steckeli  brenne, 
Steckeli  will  net  Hundli  schmeisc, 
Hundli  will  net  Jockeli  beise 
Jockeli  will  net  Bicre  schiittele 
Biere  wolle  net  falle. 

So  shickt  der  Bauer  der  Butcher  naus, 
Er  soil  des  Ochsel  schlachte. 
Butcher  will  net  Ochsel  schlachte, 
Ochsel  will  net  Wasser  saufe, 
Wasser  will  net  Feier  losche, 
Feier  will  net  Steckeli  brenne, 
Steckeli  will  net  Hundli  schmeise, 
Hundli  will  net  Jockeli  beise 
Jockeli  will  net  Biere  schuttele 
Biere  wolle  net  falle. 
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So  scbickt  der  Bauer  es  Strickeli  naus, 
Es  soil  den  Butcher  hanke. 
Strickli  will  net  Butcher  hanke, 
Butcher  will  net  (!)chscl  schlachte, 
Ochsel  will  net  Wasser  saufe, 
Wasser  will  net  Feier  losche, 
Feier  wOl  net  Stcckeli  brcnne, 
Stcckelt  will  net  Hundli  schmeise, 
Hundli  will  net  Jockeli  beise 
Jockcli  will  net  Biere  schuttele 
Biere  wolle  net  falle. 

So  schickt  der  Bauer  es  Messer  naus, 
'S  soil  des  Strickeli  schneide. 
Messer  will  net  Strickeli  schncidc, 
Strickeli  will  net  Butcher  hanke. 
Butcher  will  net  Ochsel  schlachte, 
Ochsel  will  net  Wasser  saufe, 
Wasser  will  net  Feier  losche, 
Feier  will  net  Steckcli  brenne, 
Stcckdi  will  net  Hundli  schmeise, 
Hundli  will  net  Jockeli  beise 
Jockeli  will  net  Biere  schuttele 
Biere  wolle  net  falle. 

So  schickt  der  Bauer  der  Hanuner  naus, 
Er  soil  des  Messer  bredie. 
Hanuner  will  net  Messer  breche, 
Messer  will  net  Strickeli  schneide, 
Strickeli  will  net  Butcher  hanke, 
Butcher  will  net  Ochsel  schlachte, 
Ochsel  wQl  net  Wasser  saufe, 
Wasser  will  net  Feier  losche, 
Feier  wQl  net  Steckeli  brenne, 
Steckeli  will  net  Hundli  schmeise, 
Hundli  will  net  Jockeli  beise. 
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Jockeli  will  net  Biere  schuttele 
Biere  wolle  net  falle. 

So  geht  der  Bauer  e'mohl  selvcr  naus, 

Un  wischt  en  Jockli  en  heftich's  aus. 

D'r  Hammer  brecht  cs  Messer 

Ea  Messer  schneid  es  Strickel!  ab, 

D'r  Butcher  geht  an  sie  job, 

Un  schneid  em  Ochsel's  Kopli  ab, 

Es  Ochsel  sauft  es  Wasser  uf , 

Es  Wasser  lauft  cs  Peter  nuf, 

Es  Feier  brcnnt  cs  Stcckeli  uf , 

Es  Steckeli  scUagt  em  Hundli  dnif, 

Es  Hundli  springt  am  Jockeli  nuf, 

Un  es  Jockeli  gradclt  am  Baumchi  nuf, 

Die  Biere  falle,  buf,  buf,  buf, 

Em  Bauer  uf  der  Kopp. 

fFas  Kann  Ich  So  Zvoitcherich  Danze. 

The  most  complete  version  of  this  quaint  comic  accumu- 
latire  ballad  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Clifford  Scheffy, 
of  Northampton,  Pa.  However  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  it  for  many  years,  and  saw  it  rendered  at  a  social 
gathering  at  my  home,  Fleetwood,  Pa.  The  reciter  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  room  and  began  pointing  to  his  shoes, 

Ei  was  hav  ich  ja  Schuch'licher  ah ; 
Ei  was  hav  ich  ja  Schnallichcr  drah? 

then  he  began  to  dance  and  recited,  keeping  time : 

Was  kann  ich  so  zwitscherich  danze. 
Schnallicber  Schuck'licher 
Sdiu— 
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and  then,  stopping  suddenly,  turned  to  the  onlookers, 
saying: 

Was  bin  ich  en  lustigcr  Bub? 

With  each  verse  the  rapidity  of  the  dancing  was  increased, 
and  the  final  windup  was  most  comic  and  drew  sidesplit- 
ting laughter  from  everyone  present. 

£i,  was  hav  ich  ja'  Schuck'licher  ah, 
Ei,  was  hav  ich  ja  Schnallicher  drah? 

Was  kaiin  ich  so  zwitscherich  danze? 

Schnallicher,  Schucklicber, 
Schuh. 
Was  bin  ich  en  lustigcr  Buh? 

Ei,  was  hav  ich  ja  Striimplicher  ah; 
Ei,  was  hav  ich  ja  Bandlicher  drah? 
Was  kann  ich  so  zwitscherich  danze? 

Stmnplichcr,  Bandlicher, 

Schnallicher,  Schiicklicher, 
Schuh. 
Was  bin  ich  en  lustiger  Buh? 

Ei,  was  hav  is  ja  Hdssellicher  ah; 
Ei,  was  hav  is  ja  Gallesche  drah? 
Was  kann  ich  so  zwitscherich  danze? 

Hosselicher,  Gallcscher, 

Strumplichcr,  Bandlicher, 

Sduiallicher,  Schucklicber, 
Schuh. 
Was  bin  ich  en  lustigcr  Buh? 

Ei,  was  hav  ich  ja  en  Rockelchi  ah; 
Ei,  was  hav  ich  ja  Sackeliche  drah? 
Was  kann  ich  so  zwitscherich  danze? 
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Rockelcher,  Sockelicher, 
Hosselicber,  Gallescher, 
Strumplicher,  BIndlidier, 
Schnallicher,  Schucklidier. 
Schuh. 
Was  bin  ich  en  lustigcr  Buh? 

Ei,  was  hav  ich  ja  en  Jackctsche  ah; 
£i,  was  hav  ich  j a  en  Knoppdicher  drab? 
Was  kann  ich  so  zwitscherich  danze? 

Jacketche,  Knopplicher, 

Rockelcher,  Socklicher, 

Hosselicber,  Gallesdier, 

Strumplicher,  Bandlidier, 

Schnallicher,  Scjiucklicher, 
Schub. 
Was  bin  ich  so  en  lustiger  Buh? 

Ei,  was  hav  ich  en  Hemmelchi  ah; 
Ei,  was  hav  ich  en  Stetzelcbi  drab? 
Was  kann  ich  so  zwitschericb  danze? 

Hemmelicher,  Stetzelicher, 

Jacketche,  Knopplicher, 

Rockelcher,  Socklicher, 

Hosselicber,  Gallesdier, 

Strumplicher,  Bandlidier, 

Schnallicher,  SchCicklichcr, 
Schuh. 
Was  bin  ich  so  en  lustiger  Bub  ? 

Ei,  was  hav  idi  en  KoUerchi  ah; 

Ei,  was  hav  ich  en  Schliippichi  drab? 

Was  kann  ich  so  zwitscherich  danze? 
KoUercher,  Schlupplicher, 
Hemmelicher,  Stetzelicher, 
Jacketche,  Knopplicher, 
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Rockelcher,  Sdcklicher, 
Hosseiicher,  Gallescher, 
Strumplicher,  Bandlicher, 
Schnallicher,  Schikklidber, 
Schuh. 
Was  bin  ich  so  en  lustiger  Buh? 

Ei,  was  hav  ich  en  Hutcbi  uf ; 
Ei,  was  bav  icb  en  Fcttcrchi  druf  ? 
Was  kann  ich  so  zwitscberich  danze? 

Hutcher,  Fedcrcher, 

Kotlercher,  Sdilupplicher, 

Hemmelicher,  Stetzelicber, 

Jackctche,  Knopplicher, 

Rockelcber,  SocUicber, 

Hosselicbcr,  Galleschcr, 

Strumplicher,  Bandlicher, 

Schnallicher,  SchiicUicher, 
Schuh. 
Was  bin  ich  cn  lustiger  Buh? 

Der  Jug  Hot  En  Loch. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  O.  S.  Frantz,  a  classmate 
of  mine,  ui  both  college  and  seminary,  I  am  able  to  record 
this  very  quaint  and  humorous  ballad.  Reverend  Frantz 
informed  me  that  it  was  frequently  sung  in  his  home  at 
Trumbauersville,  Bucks  County. 

Wonn  der  Jug  aver  en  Loch  hot, 
Liever  Heinrich,  liever  Heinrich; 
Wonn  der  Jug  aver  en  Loch  hot, 

Lieve  Lizz. 

Ei  stopp's  zu 
Liever  Heinrich,  liever  Heinrich, 

Ei  stopp's  zu,  lieve  Lizz. 
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Mit  was  soU  kh  cs  aver  zu  stoppe, 
I^ever  Heinrich,  licver  Heinrich; 
Mit  was  soil  ich  es  aver  zu  stoppe, 

Lieve  Lizz. 
Ei  mit  Stroh,  ete. 

Wann  's  Stroh  aver  zu  lang  is, 
Liever  Heinrich,  liever  Heinrich; 
Wann  's  Stroh  aver  zu  lang  is, 

Lieve  lazz. 
Ei  hock's  ab,  etc 

Mit  was  soil  ich  es  aver  ab  hocke, 
Liever  Heinrich,  liever  Heinrich; 
Mit  was  soil  ich  es  aver  ab  hocke, 

Lieve  Lizz. 
Ei  mit  em  Beil,  etc 

Wonn's  Ben  aver  zu  stump  is, 
Liever  Heinrich,  liever  Heinrich; 
Wonn's  Beil  aver  zu  stump  is, 

Lieve  Lizz. 
Ei  mach's  scharf,  etc 

Uf  was  soil  ich  es  aver  schaif  mache,    , 
Liever  Heinrich,  liever  Heinrich; 
Mit  was  soil  ich  cs  aver  scharf  mache, 

Lieve  Lizz. 
Ei  uf  em  Stee,  etc 

Wonn  der  Stec  aver  zu  drucke  is, 
Liever  Heinrich,  liever  Heinrich; 
Wonn  der  Stee  aver  zu  drucke  is, 

Lieve  Lizz. 
Ei  hole  Wasser,  etc 
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Mit  was  soil  ich  aver  Wasscr  hole, 
Liever  Heinrich,  liever  Heinrich; 
Mit  was  soil  ich  aver  Wasscr  hole, 

Licre  Lizz. 
Ei  mit  en  Ji^,  etc 

Wonn  der  Jug  aver  en  Loch  hot, 
Liever  Heinrich,  liever  Heinrich; 
Wonn  der  Jug  aver  en  Loch  hot, 

Lievc  Lizz. 
Ei  stopps  zu — etc.,  etc,  etc 
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CHAFHER  XIV. 
Popular  Ballads. 

*aN  collecting  these  ballads  I  was  careful  to  include  only 
'  such  material  as  was  orally  communicated  from  one 
generation  to  another,  generally  avoiding  the  printed  page. 
The  few  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are  indicated  in  the 
introductory  matter  to  the  several  ballads. 

Schpintt,  Schpinn,  Meine  Lieve   Tockter. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  ballads  sung  by  the 
rural  folks,  both  in  the  home  and  at  parties,  was  the  pretty 
song  Schpinn,  Schpinn,  Meine  Lieve  Tochter.  This  bal- 
lad is  known,  In  part  at  least,  wherever  the  dialect  is  still 
spoken.  It  appeared  In  print  for  the  first  time  in  the 
delightful  little  book  In  1899  "The  Old  Cider  Mill,"  by 
S.  P.  Heilman,  M.D.,  a  member  of  this  society.  He  gives 
the  following  interesting  accoimt  of  his  long  search  and 
final  discovery  of  this  weitverbreite  ballad : 

"  But  of  all  the  German  songs  sung  at  these  applebutter 
frolics  none  was  more  popular  than  the  somewhat  pathetic 
'  Schpinn,  Schpinn,  Meine  Lieve  Tochter.'  I  made  a  long 
and  persistent  search  for  a  complete  version  of  this  pretty 
and  favorite  ballad,  getting  only  a  fragment  here  and  a 
9  131 
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fragment  there,  but  none  that  was  true  to  the  reputed 
original.  Not  even  dreaming  that  after  my  long  search 
it  was  all  the  time  so  near  at  hand,  I  mentioned  it  one  day 
to  my  good  wife,  only  in  a  casual  way,  when  she  surprised 
me  by  saying:  'Why,  I  know  all  of  it,  and  can  sing  it,  too, 
just  as  I  heard  my  mother  and  grandmother  sing  it.*  So, 
thanks  to  her  good  memory,  and  to  her  musical  talent — 
she  wait  to  her  piano  and  sang  me  the  words  to  the  old 
melody."  Verses  two  and  ten  are  not  found  in  the  "  Old 
Cider  Mill." 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  meine  lieve  Tochter, 

No'  kauf  ich  dir  'n  Schertz, 

Jar,  jar,  mei'  lieve  Mommi, 

Un'  der  net  so  kertz. 

Wie  kann  icb  dann  schpinne? 

Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 

£r  thut  m'r  so  wch, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh. 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  mcine  lieve  Tochter, 

No'  kauf  ich  dir  en  Hut, 

Jar,  jar,  mei'  lieve  Mommi, 

Un'  Feddere  da  zu. 

Wie  kann  ich  dann  schpinne? 

Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh. 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  meine  lieve  Tochter, 

No'  kauf  ich  dir  'n  Frock, 

Jar,  jar,  mei'  lieve  Mommi, 

Un'  der  mit  'm  e'  Sock. 

Wie  kann  ich  dann  schpinne? 

Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh, 

Er  diut  m'r  so  weh. 
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Schpinn,  schpinn,  mcine  lieve  Tochtcr, 
No'  kauf  ich  dir  'n  Rock, 
Jar,  jar,  mei'  lieve  Mommi, 
Un'  der  mit  'm  a  Tuck. 
Wie  kann  ich  dann  schpinne? 
Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 
Er  thut  m'r  so  web, 
£r  thut  m'r  so  web. 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  meine  lieve  Tochter, 

No'  kauf  ich  dir  'n  Hem, 

Jar,  jar,  mei'  lieve  Mommi, 

Un'  des  mit  'me  Sam. 

Wie  kann  ich  dann  schpinne? 

Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh. 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  meine  lieve  Tochter, 

No'  kauf  ich  dir  Huse, 

Jar,  jai,  mei'  lieve  Mommi, 

Un'  die  aw  a'luse. 

Wie  kann  ich  dann  schpinne? 

Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  web, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh. 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  meine  lieve  Tochter, 
No'  kauf  ich  dir  Strump', 
Jar,  jar,  met'  lieve  Mommi, 
Un'  des  m'r  kans  g'schwind. 
Wie  kann  ich  dann  schpinne? 
Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 
£r  thut  m'r  so  weh, 
Er  thut  m'r  so  web. 
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Schpinn,  schpinn,  meine  lieve  Tochter, 

No'  kauf  ich  dir  Schuh, 

Jar,  jar,  mci'  licvc  Mommi, 

Un'  Schnalle  da  zu. 

Wie  kann  ich  damn  schpinne? 

Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwclt  inuner, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh. 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  mcine  lieve  Toditer, 

No'  kauf  ich  dir  'n  Gaul, 

Jar,  jar,  mci'  lieve  Mommi, 

Un'  der  net  so  faul. 

Wie  kann  ich  dann  schpinne? 

Mci'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh. 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  meine  lieve  Toditer, 

No'  kauf  ich  dir  'n  Kuh, 

Jar,  jar,  mci'  lieve  Mommi, 

Uns  es  Kolvel  da  zu. 

Wie  kann  ich  dami  schpinne? 

Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh. 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  meine  lieve  Toditer, 

No'  kauf  ich  dir  'n  Haus 

Jar,  jar,  mei'  lieve  Mommi, 

Un'  c'  Schonste'  ove  naus. 

Wie  kann  ich  dann  schpinne? 

Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  immer, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh, 

Er  thut  m'r  so  weh. 
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And  to  ttus  maiden,  "  all  forlorn,"  this  happy  turn : 

Schpinn,  schpinn,  meine  lieve  Tochter, 
No'  kauf  ich  dir  'n  Mann, 
Jar,  jar,  mei'  lieve  Mommi, 
Der  fehlt  m'r  schon  lang. 
Wie  kann  ich  dann  schpuine? 
Mei'  Fing'r  g'schwelt  nimme, 
Er  that  m'r  nioune  weh, 
Er  thut  m'r  nimme'  weh. 

Des  Buck'lich  Manttli. 

This  ballad,  like  Schpinn,  Schpinn,  and  -Met  Ulla  Vila 
ei,  is  also  found  in  "  The  Old  Cider  Press  "  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Heilman,  and  is  here  reproduced  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Lancaster  dialect  of  the  Pennsylvania  German, 
which  differs  from  the  German  spoken  east  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  mainly  in  the  form  of  the  diminutive.  Mannchi 
becomes  Mannli,  Suppchi  becomes  Suppli,  Bettchi  becomes 
Bettlt. 

The  Bucklich  Mannli  is  no  other  than  the  old  heathen 
Hausknecht. 

Ei,  Ei,  Ei,  Bimljr  Bei, 

Buck'lich  Mannli,  G'horst  du  mei? 

Wann  ich  in  mei'  Gart'Ii  geh, 

Fer  mei'  Zwiewlin  p'lanze 

Hockt  des  huck'lich  Mannli  Ao 

Un'  fangt  a'  zu  tanze. 

Buck'lich  Mannli,  du  magst  tanze 
Lass  mich  just  mei  Zwiewlin  p'lanze. 

Wann  ich  in  mei'  Gardi  geh, 
Fer  mei  Zwiewlin  rette, 
Kommt  des  buck'lich  Mannli  nei' 
Un'  thut  m'r  sie  vertrete. 
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Buck'lidi  Mannli,  du  magst  trete, 
Lass  mich  just  mei'  Zwiewlin  rette. 

Wann  ich  in  me!  Gartli  geh, 

Fcr  mei'  Zwiewlin  nippe, 

Stebt  des  budc'Iich  Mannli  dort, 

Un'  thut  m'r  sie  veikloppe. 

Buck'lich  Mannli,  du  magst  kloppe, 
Lass  mich  just  mei'  Zwiewlin  ruppe. 

Wann  ich  in  mei'  Stall!  geh 

Fcr  mei'  Kuhli  melke, 

Hockt  des  buck'lich  Mannli  do 

Un'  fangt  a'  zu  shelte. 

Buck'lich  Mannli,  du  magst  shelte, 
Lass  mich  just  mei'  Kuhli  melke. 

Wann  ich  in  mei'  Ktichli  geh 

Per  mei'  Siippli  kochc, 

Hockt  des  buck'lich  Mannli  do, 

Un'  fai^  a'  zu  bucke. 

Buck'lich  Mannli,  du  magst  bucke. 
Lass  mich  just  mei'  Siippli  koche. 

tVann  ich  in  mei'  Stubli  geh 

Fer  mei'  Siippli  esse. 

Is  des  bucklicb  Mannli  dort, 

Un'  yerdoldseil  hat  m'r's  shon  g'fresse. 
Buck'lich  Mannli,  immer  am  fresse. 
Lass  mich  just  mei'  Suppli  selwer  esse. 

Wann  ich  in  mei'  Ka'mlt  geh, 

Fer  mei'  Bettli  mache, 

Hockt  des  buck'lich  Mannli  do, 

Un*  fangt  a'  zu  lache. 

Bucklich  Mannli,  du  magst  lache. 
Lass  mich  just  mei'  Bettli  mache. 
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Wann  ich  mich  in  mei'  Bettli  leg, 
Fer  zu  schlofe  gch, 

G'wiss  liegt  des  buck'lich  Mannli  dort 
Uo'  shnorks't  die  ganz'  Nacht  fort 

Buck'lich,  Buck'lich,  Mannli,  dul 

Lass  mich  just  schlofe  in  der  nihl 

Mmdel  fVid  Du  Heiere. 

The  young  people  prior  to  the  present  generation  passed 
the  long  winter's  evening  at  their  social  gatherings  almost 
entirely  by  playing  games.  These  games  were  frequently 
interspersed  by  the  whole  group  singing  a  ballad,  but  more 
frequently  the  ballad  was  sung  by  a  single  individual,  who 
sang  it  in  the  manner  which  the  term  ballad  implies,  '*  a 
dance  song  or  a  dramatic  poem  sung  and  acted  in  the 
dance."  Of  the  comic  songs  none  was  more  popular  than 
this  ballad  of  the  young  maiden  who  has  made  up  her 
mind  whom  she  wants  for  a  life's  partner.  It  was  sung  by 
a  young  man  and  ended  by  the  love-sick  maiden ; 

Fer  alle  Madger  auf  der  Erden, 
Wolle  gem  ru  Wciver  werden. 

marrying  one  of  the  trade  which  he  represented,  that  is 
himself.  Thus  if  a  shoemaker  was  rendering  it  he  would 
reserve  the  verse  having  reference  to  his  occupation  (or  the 
last,  and  make  the  young  maiden  reply  to  the  father's  sug- 
gestion of  marrying  a  shoemaker: 

Jah  Vater  Jah, 
Schumacher  heiere  will  idi, 
Jah  Vater  Jah. 
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Maidel  wid  Au  heiere? 

Ja  Vater  ja. 
So  heier  du  en  Schumacher, 

Nein  Vater  nein. 
Schumacher  heiere  will  ich  net, 
Drod  beche  gleich  ich  net, 

Nein  Vater  ncIn. 

Maidel  wid  du  heiere? 

Ja  Vater  ja. 
So  heier  du  en  Schneider, 

Nein  Vater  nein. 
Schneider  heiere  will  ich  net, 
Essel  drcivi  gjcich  ich  net, 

Nein  Vater  nein. 

Maidel  wid  du  hdere  ? 

Ja  Vater  ja. 
So  heier  du  en  Bauer, 

Netn  Vater  nein. 
Bauer  heiere  will  ich  net, 
Kiihstoll  miste  gleich  ich  net, 

Nein  Vater  nein. 

Maidel  wid  du  heiere  ? 

Ja  Vater  ja. 
So  heier  du  en  Doctor. 

Nein  Vater  nein. 
Doctor  heiere  will  ich  net, 
Pillc  Tolle  gleich  is  net,* 

Nein  Vater  nein. 

Maidel  wid  du  heiere? 

Ja  Vater  ja. 
So  heier  du  en  Lawyer. 

Nein  Vater  nein. 


>  SomctiiiiM  "  LeQt  vcrgifle  gleich  ich  n 
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Lawyer  heiere  will  ich  net, 

Leiit  betrcege  gleich  ich  net, 

Nein  Vater  nein. 

Maidel  wid  <Iu  heiere  ? 

Ja  Vater  ja. 
So  heier  du  Parre. 

Nein  Vater  nein. 
Pane  heiere  will  ich  net, 
LeQt  beliege  gleich  ich  net, 

Nein  Vater  nein. 

Maidel  wid  du  heiere? 

Ja  Vater  ja. 
So  heier  du  en  Schulmeester, 

Nein  Vater  nein. 
Schulmeester  heiere  will  ich  net, 
Kinner  schwinge  gleich  ich  net, 

Nein  Vater  nein, 

Maidel  wid  du  heiere? 

Ja  Vater  ja. 
So  heier  du  en  Butcher, 

Nein  Vater  nein. 
Butcher  heiere  will  ich  net, 
Kalver  schlachte  gleich  ich  net, 

Nein  Vater  nein. 

Met  Vila  Vila  el 
The  good  house-wife  of  that  day,  and  her  culinary  ac- 
complishments, ever  were  made  merry  of  at  the  social 
gatherings  of  our  Geiman  ancestors. 

Wer  gut  lewe  will 

Dcr  geh't  zu  meiner  Ulla, 

Wer  gut  lewe  will 

Der  gch't  zu  mcincr  Ulla  eu 
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Montags  kocht  ste  Saucr-Icraut, 
Mei  Ulla,  Ulla  Ei,— 
Un'  is'  den  ganzen  Tag  versaut 
Mit  ihrem  Saucr-kraut. 
Mei'  UUa,  Ulla  ei. 

Dienstags  kocht  sie  Snitz  un'  Knopp, 

Mei'  Ulla,  Ulla  ei,— 

Un'  is  den  ganzen  T^  verschmiert  met  Fett* 

Mit  ihre  Snitz  un'  Knopp. 

Mei'  UUa,  Ulla  ei. 

Mittwodis  kocbt  sie  Rube-Supp, 

Mei'  UUa,  Ulla  ei,— 

Un'  guckt  den  ganzen  Tag  wi  'n  G'schpuck 

Mit  ihre  Riibe-Supp. 

Mei'  UUa,  UUa  ei. 

Donnerstags  kocht  sie  Sau-kop  Fle'sch, 

Mei'  UUa,  UUa  ei,— 

Un'  gucht  den  ganzen  Tag  sich  nix  glcich, 

Mit  ihrem  Sau-kop  Fle'sch, 

Mei'  UUa,  UUa  ei. 

Freitags  is'  die  Backerei, 

Mei'  UUa,  UUa  ci,— 

Un'  bring't  den  ganzen  Tag  verbei, 

Mit  Ihrer  Backeiei, 

Mei"  UUa,  Ulla  ci. 

Samstags  kocht  sie  Speck  un'  Bohne, 

Mei'  Ulla,  UUa  ei,— 

Un'  Drotz't  den  ganzen  Tag  una, 

Ihre  Speck  un'  Bohne. 

Mei'  UlU,  Ulla  ei. 

*Oc  "Un  nuchl  die  lite  wciver  dick  ud  fett" 
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Sonntags  gebt  sic  uf  die  Reiserei, 

Mei  Ulla,  UUa  ei, 

Un  gcht  den  ganzen  Tag  aus  un  ei 

Mit  flux  Reiserei. 

Mei  UUa,  UUa  el 

Another  version  tells  what  her  busy  hands  are  engaged 
in  during  the  week  in  addition  to  her  toothsome  cooking. 

Wer  gut  leve  will  der  geht  zu  meiner  Ula  lie, 
Ula  lie,  ula  la,  ula  lie. 

Wer  gut  leve  will  der  geht  zu  meiner  Ula  lie. 
MoDtag's  is  die  Wascherei,  Wascherei,  Wascherei 
Bringt  sie  den  ganzen  tag  verbej 
Mit  ihre  Wascherei. 

Dienstag's  is  die  Bugelcrei,  Bugclerei,  Biigelerei 
Bring't  sie  den  ganzen  tag  verbei 
Mit  ihre  BiigelcreL 

Mittwoch's  is  die  Flicterei,  Flickerei,  Flickerei 
Bring't  sie  den  ganzen  tag  verbei 
Mit  ihre  Flickerei. 

Donnerstag's  is  die  B'sucherei,  B'sucherei,  B'sucherei, 
Bring't  sie  den  ganzen  tag  verbei, 
Mit  ihre  B'sucherei. 

Freitags  is  die  Backerei,  Backerei,  Backerci, 
Bring't  sie  den  ganzen  tag  verbei, 
Mit  ihre  Backerei. 

Samstags  is  die  BuCzerei,  Butzerei,  Butzerei, 
Bring't  sie  den  ganzen  tag  verbei, 
Mit  Aire  Butzerei. 
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Sonntags  is  die  Ruherei,  Ruherei,  Ruhcrei, 
Bring't  sie  den  ganzen  tag  verbei, 
Mit  ihrc  Ruherei. 


Tru  die  U. 

This  quaint  ballad  is  still  occasionally  sung  in  Lehigh 
and  Northampton  counties.  A  casual  examination  of  it 
at  once  reveals  the  fact  that  the  lirst  verse  has  been  added, 
and  that  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  ballad.  The 
writer  has  been  informed  that  a  boatman  on  the  Lehigh 
Canal  added  the  iirst  verse  so  as  to  make  it  a  boatmen's 
ballad,  and  that  it  was  frequently  sung  by  them  in  their 
journeys  up  and  down  the  Lehigh  canal. 

Wie  soil  ich  dann  Boote? 
Mei  Boot  is  so  schwer, 
Die  Esel  sin  magcr, 
Un  es  Bockebuch  is  leer. 

Tnidie  11,  tnidie  li,  trudie  li,  tnidic  li, 
Tnidie  li,  lie  la,  lie  IcL 

Dert  drive  steht  en  Heisel, 
Un  druf  ist  ken  Dach, 
Das  hat  mir  so  en  lausiger 
Schretner  gemacht 
Tru  die  li  etc 

Nei  ist  es  Fcnster, 
Un  drin  ist  ken  Glass; 
Un  wann  ich  zu  naus  guck 
Ferfrier  ich  die  Naus. 
Tru  die  li  etc 
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Nei  ist  die  Stubc, 
Un  nei  ist  die  Wand, 
Un  wann  ich  da  nei  kum, 
Daiin  ist  es  an  Schand. 
Tru  die  li  etc. 

Nei  is  der  Spcicher, 
Und  nufE  is  ken  steg; 
Un  wann  ich  nuff  will 
No  wees  ich  ken  weg. 
Tni  die  li  etc 

Nei  is  der  Stuhl, 

Un  dniff  ist  ken  sitz ; . 

Un  wann  ich  mich  druff  sitz, 

Verbrcch  ich  der  Ruck. 

Tni  die  li  etc 

Nei  is  das  Bett, 
Un  druff  ist  ken  Deck ; 
Un  wann  ich  da  nei  geh, 
Verfrier  ich  mei  Speck. 
Tiu  die  li  etc. 

Nei  ist  der  Hut 

Un  iriscti  ist  der  Mut, 

So  lang  das  ich  ledig  bin, 

Du  ich  ken  gut. 

Tni  die  li  ete. 

Wu  Is  Dann  Die  Mary. 
Communicated  by  Mrs.  William  Hartman,  Northamp- 
ton, Pa.,  as  taught  her  by  her  father,  a  resident  of  White- 
hall Township,  L«high  County,  Pa.    Macungle  is  a  neigh- 
boring township. 
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Wu  is  dann  die  Mary, 
Wu  is  dann  die  Mary, 
Wu  is  dann  die  Mary? 
O  Johnny  guck  c'mohl  doh. 

Dninne  in  Macungie, 
Dninne  in  Macungie, 
Drunne  in  Macungie, 
O  Johnny  guck  c'mohl  doh. 

Was  scfaaft  sic  dann  dert  drunne? 
Dert  drunne  is  sic  die  Maud. 
Was  duht  sie  dann  verdiene? 
Sic  grigt  en  Dahler  un  en  vcitel. 
Was  grigt  sic  dann  zu  esse? 
Sie  geve  er  en  older  bahne. 
Ver  was  dann  ken  jungci? 
Die  junge  misse  mer  spaare. 
Ver  was  die  junge  spaare? 
Ver  an  der  Mary  ihrc  hochsig. 
Wer  will  sie  dann  heiere? 

Ei  der ■ 

Ver  was  der ? 


Sie  kann  ken  annerc  griege. 

Der  Tod  von  Basel. 

This  ballad  was  obtained  at  Fleetwood,  Berks  Co.  It 
is  sung  in  almost  the  same  form  in  the  vicinity  of  Frank- 
furt, on  the  Rhine. 

Als  ich  en  jung  Gescllc  war, 

Nahm  ich  en  stcenalt  Weib; 

Ich  hatt  sie  kaum  drei  Tagen  Ti,  Ta,  Tagen. 

Da  hats  mich  's  schon  gc  re  ra,  reit. 
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Da  ging  ich  uf  den  Kirchbof  hin 

Un  bat  den  lieben  Tod. 

AchI  lieber  Tod  von  Basel,  B!  Ba,  Basel, 

Hoi  mir  mein  Alte  fe  fa  fort. 

Und  als  ich  wieder  nach  Hause  kam, 

Mein  Alte  war  schon  todt. 

Ich  spaiint  die  Geil  an'  u  Wagen,  Wi  Wa  Wagcn, 

Un  fuhr  mein  Alte  fc  fa  fort. 

Un  als  ich  auf  den  Kirchhof  kam, 
Das  Grab  war  schon  gemacht; 
Ih  Tri^r  tragt  fein  sachte,  si,  sa,  sachte 
Dass  d'  alte  mit  er  we,  wa,  wacht. 

Scharrt  zu,  schant  zu,  scharrt  immer  zu 
Das  alte  hose  Weib 
Sie  hat  thr  Leb'tage,  Ti,  Ta,  Tagc, 
Gcplagt  mein'n  jungen  Le,  La,  Leib. 

Un  als  ich  wieder  nach  Hause  kam, 
Allc  Winkel  war'n  mir  so  weit, 
Ich  warte  kaum  drci  Tage,  Ti,  Ta,  Tage, 
Un  nahm  ein  junges  We,  Wa,  Weib. 

Das  junge  Weibcl,  das  ich  nabm. 
Das  schlug  mich  alle  Tag, 
Ach  lieber  Tod  von  Basel,  Bi  Ba,  Basel 
Hatt  ich  nur  meine  alte,  nc,  na,  noch. 

Dert  Draus  Si. 
This  ballad  was  obtained  near  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  in  i8 
it  was  sung  by  a  group  of  school  children. 

Dert  draus  si,  dert  draus  si, 
Dert  kiunm't  ja  ccncr  rei, 
Ja  lass  en  ja  kummen, 
Er  werd  ja  meiner  sei. 
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Ja  meiner  est  ist  kelner, 
Dei  mil  liever  ist, 
Wie  schoner,  wic  feiner, 
Der  mir  liever  ist. 

£r  hat  gewichste  Stievel  ab, 
En  Strausse  uf  seim  hut; 
Er  hat  auch  schoenen  Kleeder  ab, 
Was  fielt  er  doch  so  gut 

Holtz  eppd  sauer, 

Wie  bitter  is  die  kcm; 

Du  Schwartzes  braunlein  Buveli, 

Was  hattest  du  mich  so  gem. 

Und  wenn  du  mich  auch  hattest, 
So  hatt'st  du  jo  ken  Haus ; 
D'no  steckest  mich  in  der  Hossesock, 
D'no  guck  ich  owe  raus. 

Schwartz  Braunes  Madgchen. 
Of  this  ballad  there  are  many  versions  extant. 

He  jung  ver  Lizzien,  scbwartz  braunes  Madgchen, 
Darf  ich  ein  mobl  kumtnen  wenn  ich  will  ? 

An  mei  Dhurli  darf  du  kummen, 
Avei  aver  weider  darft  du  net 

Die  Weld  is  rund  sic  losst  sich  drehe, 
Jung  ver  Lizzien,  schwartz  braunes  Madgchen, 
Darf  ich  nocb  ein  mohl  wieder  kummen  wenn  ich  wQl, 
Darf  ich  in  die  stub  nei  kummen? 

In  die  stub  darft  du  nei  kumme. 
Aver,  aver  weider  net 
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Die  Weld  is  rund  sie  losst  sich  drebe, 
Jung  vcr  Lizzien,  schwartz  braunes  Madgchen, 
Darf  ich  noch  ein  mohl  wieder  kummen  wenn  ich  will) 
Darf  ich  dich  noch  zum  beiren  kutnme? 

Mein  du  darft  micb  nich  zum  hieren  kummen. 
Die  Weld  is  nind  sie  losst  sich  drehe. 

The  two  following  ballads  are  from  the  "Old  Cider 
Mill."  Of  the  first  several  variants  are  extant,  but  the 
second  was  unknown  to  me.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Heilman  for 
preserving  it. 

Ich  hab  g'tia'mt  die  an'er  Nacbt, 
Wie  alles  war  gans  still, 
Die  'Till,'  die  war  bei  mir, 
Un'  ich  war  bei  dcr  '  Till.' 

Ei,  du  liever  zuhstandl 
Wos  war  's  mir's  doch  verle'd 
Bei  an'cre  Leit  zu  sci', 
B'  senders  bei  de  Maid  I 

Ich  war  eist  bang  un'  bloed, 
Un'  hab  gezittert  wic  'n  La'b, 
Ich  hab  g'wuensht  un'  hab  g'wot 
Ich  waer  doch  in  mei'm  Gral). 

Dort  koent  m'r  immer  ruig  sei, 
Dort  waer's  e'm  net  verle'd, 
Dort  haet  m'r  doch,  bei  Judas,  ruh 
Fon  denny  verdolde  Maid. 
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Jockel  David  Siehe  Dick  For. 

This  rhyme  was  obtained  from  boys  playing  soldiers, 
and  no  doubt  is  a  remnant  of  the  batalUon-day  lore  which 
seems  to  have  entirely  passed  away. 

Jockel  David  siehe  dich  vor, 
Mann  will  dich  vcrfuhren 
Siehe  der  Kreig  is  ver  der  Dier, 
Leme  excziercn. 

Sdiarf  den  Sable,  putz  g'vrehr, 
Macht  euch  viel  Patroncn 
Kummt  der  Fiend  von  ungefchr, 
So  wisst  ihr  3in  zu  lohnen. 

Dibbi  Ribbi  Di. 

Now,  Bill,  ich  will  dich  ebbes  froge: 
War  sin  sell  Maed  dort  drowa? 
Dibbi,  ribbi,  dibbi  ribbi  di. 

Die  E'ne  is'  wie  e'n  Esel  dunun, 
La'ft  doch  immer  mit  d'e  'big-bugs'  rum, 
Dibbi,  ribbi,  dibbi  ribbi  di. 

Die  an'er  hat  'n  Nas'  wic'n  Riegl, 
Steht  doch  immcr  for'ni  Spieg'l. 
Dibbi,  ribbi,  dibbi  ribbi  di. 

Un'  die  an'er  is'  au^schtopt  mit  Lumpe, 
Stcht  doch  inuner  uf  'm  Stumpe, 
Dibbi,  ribbi,  dibbi  ribbi  dL 
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Jetz  Gehen  JVir  Nach  America. 

This  pathetic  parting  song  was  taken  down  by  mysdf 
in  1904,  when  a  student  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
It  was  sung  by  Mr.  David  Charles,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who 
was  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  and  who  had  sung  it 
in  his  family  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Though  it  cannot 
perhaps  be  classed  as  a  folk-song,  nevertheless,  I  feel  that 
it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Society  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  its 
historic  lore. 

Nun  adjc,  mein  licber  Vater; 
Nun.  adje,  un  lebc  wohl, 
Du  hast  mich  recht  erzogen, 
Gott  wird  dich  dafiir  bclohnen, 
Jetzt  gehen  wir  nach  America, 
In  das  neucn  Vaterland. 

Nun  adjc,  mein  liebe  Mutter; 
Nun  adje,  un  lebe  wohl, 
Du  hast  mich  mit  schmcrtz  gcborcn, 
Gott  wird  dich  dafiir  belohnen, 
Jetzt  gehen  wir  nadi  America, 
In  das  neuen  Vaterland. 

Nun  adje,  mein  lieber  Bruder; 
Nun  adje,  un  lebe  wohl, 
Du  bbt  ja  noch  jung  roit  Jahren; 
Du  mu$t  ja  noch  vici  crfahren, 
Jetzt  gehen  wir  nach  America, 
In  das  neuen  Vaterland. 
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Nun  adje,  mein  licbc  Schwester; 
Nun  adje,  un  lebe  wohl, 
Geh  in  die  Kirch  un  bet  fur  niich; 
GotC  wird  dafor  belohnen  dich. 
Jetzt  gehen  wir  nadi  America, 
In  das  neuen  Vaterland. 

Nun  adje,  mein  lieben  Freunden; 

Nun  adje,  un  Icbe  wohl, 

ThuC  nicht  heulen,  thut  nicht  wcinen; 

Gott  wirds  schon  wohl  mit  euch  meinen, 

Jetzt  gehen  wir  nach  America, 

In  das  neucn  Vaterland. 

The  Mournful  Ballad  of  Susanna  Cox. 

This  mournful  ballad  reciting  the  crime  of  the  luckless 
girl,  Susanna  Cox,  who  was  hanged  at  Reading,  June  10, 
1809,  for  having  killed  her  illegitimate  child,  was  com- 
posed by  some  unknown  author.  Sympathy  was  expressed 
for  the  unfortunate  girl  on  all  sides,  and  the  day  of  her 
hanging  has  been  designated  as  "  Reading's  day  of  Sorrow." 
This  ballad  was  published  soon  after  the  execution  in  broad- 
side, and  has  been  since  reprinted  several  times.  Many 
an  old  family  Bible  contains  a  copy  of  this  popular  ballad, 
which  is  still  sung  occasionally. 

Ein  Trauer  Lied  entkaltend  die  Getckickte  der  Susanna  Cox. 

Ach  merket  auf  ihr  Menschen  all. 
Nun  wirds  euch  vorgesagt. 
Von  einem  sehr  betrubten  Fall, 
Von  einer  annen  Magd. 
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Sic  battc  lang  in  Oley  g'dient, 
Wohl  bei  dem  Jakob  Gchr; 
Ihr  Name  war  Susanna  Cox, 
Wie  Ich  ihn  hab  gchort. 

Sic  hatte  gar  kein  Unterricht, 
In  welt  und  geistlich  Rccht, 
Sie  wusst  den  Willen  GotCes  nicbt, 
Und  auch  nicht  Sein  Gesctz, 

Das  ist  uns  Menschen  wohlbekannt, 
Und  geht  so  in  der  Welt, 
Wer  von  der  Schrift  hat  kein  Verstand, 
Der  thut  was  ihm  gefallt 

Ihr  Nachbar,  der  uns  ist  bewisst; 
Sein  Namen  der  war  Mertz, 
Hat  sic  verfiihrt  durch  Fleisches  Lust, 
In  Unfall  sie  gesturzt 

Ein  Beispiel  gleich  von  Adams  Zcit, 
Wie  uns  die  Bibel  lehrt, 
Wic  Eva  hat  verfiihrt. 

Durch  die  Verfuhning  kam  der  Tod 
Von  Anfang  in  die  Welt ; 
So  ging  es  der  Susanna  Cox 
Durch  dicsen  Mannsgesell. 

Er  achtct  die  Gcsetze  nicht 

Er  hielte  nur  fur  Spott 

Was  uns  die  heil'ge  Schrift  verbiet 

Im  siebenten  Gcbot. 
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Als  Ehemann  er  sic  hat  vcrfuhrt 
Und  sic  gcbracht  in  Noth, 
Wird  es  bereuen  wohl  zu  spat, 
Einmal  nach  seinem  Tod  I 

Sie  hat  es  nicht  geofienbart, 
Sic  schlmt  sich  vor  die  Leut, 
Danim  es  niemand  sollt  erfahr'n 
Vor  der  Gebahnings-Zeit. 

Im  achtz«hn  hundert  neunten  Jahr, 
Den  vierzehnten  Febniar, 
Des  Morgens  fruh  um  ha]b  fiinf  Uhr, 
Sic's  Kind  zur  Welt  gebahr. 

Da  diese  anne  Sunderin 
Verblendet  war  so  fcst, 
Hat  sie  ihr  neugcbomes  Kind 
In  die  Ewigkeit  versctzt. 

So  bald  es  aber  war  cntdeckt, 
Dass  dicscr  Mord  geschehn, 
So  wird  sie  in  Arrest  gesetzt 
Und  sollte  es  gestchen. 

Eine  Jury  ward  sogleich  bestellt, 
Sie  sollte  es  nachschcn, 
Was  dieser  armcn  Sunderin, 
Fur  Urtbeil  sollt  geschehen. 

Sie  hielt  wohl  bci  dersclben  an, 
Und  bittet  um  Gnad; 
Doch  klagten  sie  sie  schuldig  an 
Des  Mords  im  cisten  Grad. 
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Man  fuhrte  sie  ins  Courthaus  h'nein, 
Vor  den  Richter,  Herm  Spayd, 
Wo  sie  ihr  schrecklich  Tod'surthcil 
Mit  Weinen  ai^iebort. 

Etn  jeder  kann  nun  dcnken  wohl 
Wie  es  ihr  war  zu  Muth, 
Da  sie  auf  Richtplatz  sterben  sollt, 
Bedauemswerthes  Blut. 

Die  Todtenwarrant  man  bald  sdirieb 
Fur  diese  arme  Magd, 
Und  ward  zum  Gouvemor  gebracht, 
Nach  der  Lancaster  Stadt, 

Ein  Mann,  der  sehr  mitleidig  war, 
Den  hat  sie  selbst  gcschickt 
Zum  Gouvemor  in  diescr  Stadt, 
Der  hat  fiir  sie  gebitt. 

Allein  fur  sie  war  kein  Pardon, 
Gehangen  muss  sie  sein, 
Den  zehnten  Tag  im  Juni  schon, 
Der  Welt  im  Augenschcin. 

Die  Todtenwarrant  wurd'  gcschickt, 
Ihr  vorgelesen  gleich, 
Da  hat  sie  brunstig  Gott  gebitt, 
Um  Gnad  im  Himmelreich. 

Sie  ward  in  ihrem  Bussestand 
Besucht  von  Geistlichkeit ; 
Und  sie  hat  ernstlich  Buss  gethan 
Und  ihre  Sund  bereut. 
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Sic  wurd'  aus  der  Gefangenschaf t 
Um  elf  Uhr  aiisgefuhrt, 
Dann  ging  es  nach  dcm  Hinrichtplatz, 
Bedauemsvoller  Schritt. 

Sic  warntc  alle  Mcnschcn  treu, 
Bcsonders  junge  Lcut — 
Und  sprach:  nehmet  ein  Exempel  eucb, 
An  mein  Endschicksal  heuL 

Sie  kniete  auf  die  Erde  hin, 
Und  ruft  den  Herrcn  an, 
Er  mocht  vergcben  alle  Sund, 
Die  sie  allhier  gettian. 

Ihr  Weinen  war  Mitleidens  werth, 
Wie  sie  lag  auf  die  Knie, 
Die  Thranen  fielen  auf  die  Erd, 
Viel  weinten  iber  sie. 

Sie  sprach,  ich  gch  zur  Ewigkcit 

In  einem  Augenblick; 

Ach  Gottl  nimm  mich  in  Dein  Reich, 

Vcrstoss  mich  Siinderin  nicht. 

Nach  diesem  ward  sie  hingericht, 
Mitleidens  wcrther  Schritt, 
Nach  siebenzehn  Minuten  ist, 
Schon  Lcib  und  Seel  getrennt. 

Nach  ihrem  Todc  ward  mit  Fleiss 
Von  Doktoren  viel  probirt, 
Zu  bringen  sic  zum  Lcben  gleich — 
Jedoch  es  war  zu  spat. 
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Wcr  dieses  Licdchen  hat  gcmacht 
Und  erstlich  neu  gedicht, 
Der  hat  den  Jammer  mit  betracht, 
War  sclbst  bei  dem  Gericht. 

Ihr  Menschen  all  auf  Erden  hort 
Nur  dieses  Beispiel  an: 
Wcnn  jcmand  ist  so  ungelemt, 
Wie's  ihm  ergehen  kann. 

Sie  Icbte  nicht  gar  lang  in  Freud 
Als  sie  im  Unfall  war  I 
Bracht  ihre  ganze  Lebenszeit 
Auf  vterundzwanzig  Jahr. 
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report  of  the  proceedings 

Pennsylvania-German  Society 

twenty-third  annual  meeting 

Hbld  ih  Houstow  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil*. 
On  Friday,  October  17,  1913 


f^  HE  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Dr. 
^     B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  at  1 1  o'clock  a.m. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  was  as  usual  dispensed  with, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  contained  in  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society. 

Rev.  Nathan  R.  Melhorn,  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  47th  Street  and 
Cedar  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  called  upon  by  the 
president  to  deliver  the  invocation. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Nathan  R.  Melhorn. 
Almighty  and  eternal  God,  at  the  beginning  of  our  ses- 
sion we  desire  to  offer  unto  Thee  our  praise,  thanksgiving 
and  petition.    Thou  alone  art  God.    In  Thee  we  live  and 
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move  and  have  our  being.  From  Thee  cometh  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy  are  Thy 
habitations. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  gifts  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon 
us  for  our  country  and  state ;  and  for  the  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  our  fathers,  them  Thou  didst  protect  and  bless 
in  the  establishment  of  justice  and  culture.  As  Thy 
stewards  they  have  given  us  church  and  school,  law  and 
order,  fruitful  farm,  and  productive  city. 

We  pray  Thee  for  grace  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  our 
fathers.  Guide  us  In  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  Thee 
and  to  our  neighbors,  to  state  and  society,  enabling  us  to 
discern  the  good  which  is  ours  from  the  past ;  wilt  Thou 
also  make  us  faithful  to  the  present,  so  that  the  future  may 
be  the  better,  in  that  we  have  lived. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Dr.  Edgar  Fahs  Smith. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  then  delivered  by  Edgar 
Fahs  Smith,  Sc.D.,  ULD..,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(Note. — ^The  stenographer  engaged  for  this  meeting 
did  not  arrive  until  Dr.  Smith  was  more  than  half  through 
with  his  address.  Dr.  Fackenthal  corresponded  with  Dr. 
Smith  with  a  view  of  getting  him  to  complete  his  address, 
but  as  the  following  letter  will  show  he  was  not  successful 
in  getting  him  to  do  so.) 

Dr.  Smith's  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Fadentkal: 

"  Much  as  I  desire  to  accommodate  you,  and  happy  as  I  would 
be  in  doing  tt,  I  find  myself  absolutely  unable  to  recall  what  I 
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said  on  the  morning  when  I  bade  you  and  j^ur  friends  welcome 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  So  won't  you  please  forget  the  incident,  and  believe  me, 
"  Faithfully  yours, 
"(Signed)     Edgar  F.  Smith." 

The  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  address  which  the  stenographer 
did  get  follows: —  .  .  .  The  thought  came  to  me  that  I 
would  like  to  trace  the  records  of  scientific  men  of  recent 
years  who  have  been  born  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  many  men  of  science  had 
come  out  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  how  many  of 
them  were  of  German  descent,  or  Pennsylvania-Germans. 
Not  all  of  the  great  leaders  come  from  New  England. 
Lancaster  county  has  three  or  four,  old  Berks  is  repre- 
sented, and  Franklin  county  has  John  Ryder,  the  embry- 
ologist,  whose  work  on  fishes  stands  as  a  monument. 
Philadelphia  county  had  Joseph  Leidy.  No  wonder  the 
Germans  of  Pennsylvania  are  entitled  to  a  front  seat,  with 
the  Puritans  and  the  rest  of  them. 

One  of  the  five  greatest  physicists  of  the  world,  Henry 
Rowland,  came  from  Pennsylvania ;  he  received  a  conunon 
school  education  here,  and  then  went  to  Troy,  New  York, 
where  he  studied  civil  engineering. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  led  me  to  speak  of  these  things, 
unless  it  is  because  I  wish  that  you  Germans  who  arc  inter- 
ested should  know  how  many  scientists  have  come  from 
your  stock.  Then  there  was  old  Dr.  Mesheims,  one  of  the 
three  great  American  entomologists,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Ziegler,  whose  parishioners  never  suspected  that  he  knew 
anything  but  theology;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  that  we  can- 
not study  entomologists  without  encountering  his  name 
high  among  them,  for  he  was  a  pioneer  in  this  branch  of 
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•dencc.  I  should  liko  to  see  a  thorough  study  made  of 
these  men,  and  others  of  almost  equal  worth.  We  hav« 
had  s<»ne  botanists  too,  among  them  Wolle,  and  Porter 
and  one  or  two  noted  mineralogists. 

But  I  have  not  come  before  you  to  talk  about  the  scien- 
tists of  the  Keystone  State.  I  have  come  to  bid  you  wel> 
enne  to  the  oldest  institution  in  the  state.  I  sometimes 
wonder  why  the  people  of  this  state  do  not  realize  the 
value  of  this  university.  I  find  many  men  who  are  ipio- 
rant  of  the  fact  that  the  university  is  Interested  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  people  of  the  whole  state,  and  that  the  uni* 
versity  is  paying  men  to  teach  in  different  cities.  This  imi- 
versity  contributed  men  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of 
this  republic  of  ours.  I  tell  our  boys  that  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  colonies  met  in  this  city  in  1774,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  well  represented  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Many  people  thtnlc  that  William  Smith,  the  first  pro* 
vost  of  the  university,  was  a  Tory.  Letters  have  just 
come  to  light  proving  that  he  was  present  at  the  first  town 
meeting  held  here,  and  was  one  of  the  three  speakers;  at 
the  next  town  meeting  he  was  the  first  speaker.  But  many 
Pennsylvania  men  were  loyal  to  the  King. 

This  university  was  the  first  institution  in  this  country  to 
have  a  German  professorship,  now  German  is  an  important 
study  here;  the  head  of  the  department  is  not  a  German  by 
birth,  but  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  language,  which  he 
speaks  like  a  native;  he  has  spent  years  in  accumulating 
the  German  knowledge  he  has,  and  has  written  about  such 
subjects  as  bams  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  I  thought  I 
knew  all  about  barns,  having  worked  in  them  as  a  boy,  but 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  side  of  a  bam,  and 
can  tell  why  the  roof  has  a  particular  shape,  and  says  if  one 
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sees  kny  Such  roof  afiy^here  hi  M  saf^  ill  going  to  iU  door 
and  shouting  "  Wie  geht's." 

I  Mtd  not  tell  you  that  jou  31*6  lAore  than  welcome  here. 
The  buildings  are  all  open  for  your  ttispectlon;  go  in  aild 
make  yourselves  at  home.  The  cani[nis  \i  an  inimense  one, 
cotering  ii6  acres,  With  nearly  loo  buildings. 

Once  more,  you  are  more  than  frelcome.  Come  and  iti 
OS  at  another  tinie  when  you  have  no  business  meetidg  to 
give  attention. 

Address  op  tHe  PREsroENT  or  the  SociEtY. 

The  president  of  the  society,  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr., 
Sc.D.t  then  delivered  his  annual  address : 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  constitution  of  our  society 
differs  from  that  of  most  other  societies,  in  not  leaving  it 
optional,  but  in  prescribing  that  the  president  shall  make 
an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  over  which  he  presides.  I 
thank  you  for  this  privilege,  and  appreciate  the  honor 
which  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  taken  great  pleasure 
in  looking  over  the  addresses  of  the  twerity-two  gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  me  In  this  office,  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  the  society,  upon  the  splendid  and 
valuable  contributions  which  they  have  added  to  our  his- 
tory, as  well  as  to  our  literature;  nearly  all  of  these  ad' 
dresses  refer  to,  and  review  the  early  settlement  of  our 
country,  and  the  important  part  that  was  taken  by  tbo 
Pennsylvania-Germans  as  pioneers,  and  what  they  have 
contributed  to  the  progress,  and  to  the  educational  and 
social  development  of  our  country. 

Many  of  the  earlier  addresses,  point  cnit  mdre  p^ftictH 
larly,  the  object  and  needs  of  the  Society,  and  its  possibili- 
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ties,  and  often  suggest  lines  of  research  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  preparation  of  papers;  while  many  of  the 
later  addresses  review  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and 
point  with  pride  to  our  publications,  which  present,  as  no 
other  publications  have  presented,  a  fair  and  impartial  his- 
tory of  our  people,  and  the  magnificent  part  they  have 
played  in  building  up  a  nation. 

My  own  thought,  however,  is  one  of  regret  that  our 
publications  do  not  have  a  larger  circulation,  they  should 
be  accessible  to  more  people,  rather  than  to  the  small  num- 
ber who  go  to  make  up  the  membership  of  our  society,  and 
the  few  volumes  that  are  sold  to  our  friends ;  they  should 
at  least  be  on  the  shelves  of  the  principal  educational  insti- 
tutions of  our  Commonwealth,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
them  on  the  shelves  of  every  public  library  in  the  country. 

There  is  in  many  of  our  papers,  and  in  fact  in  most 
accounts  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  wherever  published, 
an  undercurrent  of  complaint,  because  historians  have  not 
given  them  proper  credit  for  what  they  have  accomplished. 

It  was  quite  apparent  long  ago,  that  the  Germans  who 
came  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  themselves  in  communi- 
ties, until  in  fact  they  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
many  counties,  were  handicapped,  in  fact  prevented,  by 
their  environment,  from  adopting  the  language  of  their 
new  country,  and  it  should  surprise  no  one  to  know  that 
they  were  not  appreciated  in  an  English  colony,  controlled 
by  English  laws  and  English  customs;  they  were  themselves 
at  fault  but  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  for  the  very  con- 
ditions about  which  complaint  is  made;  these  conc^tions 
are,  however,  fast  passing  away,  and  as  the  years  go  by  the 
worth  and  character  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  is  becom- 
ing better  known  and  better  appreciated. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  the  gradual 
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disuse  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  language  particularly 
in  our  schools  and  pulpits,  and  in  fact  in  our  courts  too,  is 
to  be  regretted  ;*  we  are  doubtless  becoming  better  under- 
stood in  inverse  proportion  as  these  customs  are  passing 
away. 

If  the  Pennsylvania-German  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  some  of  his  neighbors,  his  methods  have  been  sure,  and 
his  sincere  manner  of  thinking,  and  his  right  living,  and 
the  careful,  painstaking,  and  thorough  habits  of  his  life, 
have  produced  results  that  have  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  good  American  citizenship. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  speak  of  the  ability; 
nor  to  review  the  history  and  progress  of  this  people;  nor 
their  qualifications  as  farmers  and  artisans;  nor  their  value 
as  good  citizens  and  home-makers;  nor  how  this  liberty- 
loving  people  have  from  the  year  of  their  adoption, 
through  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  down  to  the  present, 
protected  and  defended  their  homes  and  the  institutions  of 
their  country;  nor  to  speak  of  their  love  of  education,  and 
the  magnificent  work  they  have  accomplished  as  teachers 
and  scholars ;  and  the  honorable  position  they  occupy  in  the 
professional  world ;  for  all  these  have  been  fully  and  ably 
presented,  before  this  society,  by  others. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  made  a  member  of  your  executive 
committee,  and  over  the  past  year  have  with  some  care, 
studied  its  minute-book,  which  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  familiarizing  myself,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with 
the  inside  workings  of  that  committee,  and  of  the  valuable 
work  accomplished  by  the  society, 

'At  a  court  trial  at  AIlentowD,  before  a  yary,  November  ti,  1910,  in 
Trhich  the  Thoma*  Iroa  Co.  was  defeiidant  (the  tniter  beiag  pretideot  of 
die  Companj)  the  greatei  part  of  the  proceeding*  were  carried  00  Id 
PcnniylvaiiEa  German. 
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The  special  thought,  therefore,  that  I  have  in  mind  in 
presenting  my  address,  is  to  reviev  from  a  business  stand- 
point, what  has  been  accomplished,  and  to  oSer  some  sug- 
gestions for  the  future  conduct  of  the  society. 

In  the  outset  I  desire  to  say,  that  from  my  viewpoint,  the 
conditions  of  membership  should  be  more  liberal;  if  the 
Pennsylvania-German  has  been  prevented  from  becoming 
better  known,  by  not  asserting  himself,  and  receiving  his 
just  dues  from  historians  and  others,  and  has  in  fact,  even 
been  maligned  and  misrepresented,  largely  by  reason  of  his 
conservatism,  can  we  of  the  twentieth  century,  afford  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  be  regarded  by  our  successors 
as  lacking  in  liberality  by  appearing  Co  be  narrow  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  our  society?  I  am  sure  we  can  pre- 
serve the  history  and  traditions  of  our  people  and  at  the 
same  time  open  our  doors  and  admit  as  associates,  if  not 
as  full  members,  those  of  other  birth  and  lineage.  I  can 
perhaps  illustrate  this  by  referring  to  a  circumstance  that 
came  to  my  notice  one  year  ago;  a  gentleman  who  could 
not  trace  his  ancestry  through  German  or  Swiss  lines,  ap- 
plied for  membership;  as  he  is  a  good  friend  of  the  society, 
and  has  made  a  special  study  of  German  imprints,  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  were  unanimous  in 
their  desire  to  admit  him,  they  studied  the  constitution  to 
see  whether  it  could  be  interpreted  with  a  liberality  which 
would  enable  them  to  do  so;  they  finally  consulted  a  book 
of  synonyms,  but  could  find  no  interchangeable  word  that 
would  aid  them  in  admitting  him,  even  as  an  associate. 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  same  gentleman  had  two 
years  previously,  viz.: — on  October  3,  1910,  been  placed 
on  the  Committee  on  Bibliography,  where  he  is  render- 
ing valuable  services;  there  appears  to  be  no  more  author- 
ity, under  our  constitution,  for  placing  him  on  a  corn- 
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mittee,  than  there  would  be  in  admitting  him  to  mem- 
bership ;  we  need  just  such  men  as  he  is,  and  I  trust  that 
he  may  be  admitted,  and  therefore  I  believe  we  should 
make  our  constitution  more  elastic.  I  am  not  overlooldng 
the  fact,  as  recorded  in  Volume  I,  of  our  transactions,  that 
the  question  of  qualifications  was  well  thought  out,  when 
the  constitution  was  formulated  in  1891,  but  conditions, 
and  doubtless  opinions  also,  have  undergone  a  change  since 
then,  for  we  now  have  the  experience  of  twenty-two  years 
to  look  back  upon. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  wish  to  admit  women,  but 
it  appears  nevertheless,  under  date  of  October  13,  1910, 
that  a  woman  was  elected  to  full  membership;  there  is, 
however,  no  record  to  show  that  she  accepted  the  member- 
ship that  was  offered  to  her. 

The  examples  which  I  have  given  would  indicate,  that  a 
more  liberal  constitution  would  be  agreeable  to  the  execu- 
tive committee,  as  it  doubtless  would  be  to  others.  In  this 
connection  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Ueut.  Richards  in  1907,  when  as  secretary 
of  our  society,  he  made  suggestions  for  a  larger  field  of 
membership. 

I  would  make  eligible  as  members,  all  German  and 
Swiss  emigrants  to  America,  and  their  descendants;  and  as 
associates,  all  others  who  are  interested  in  us,  and  whose 
desire  to  join  the  society,  should  alone  be  a  sufficient  test 
of  their  sincerity;  there  is  no  danger  of  our  becoming  over- 
run with  such  applications,  but  in  any  event,  we  can  preserve 
our  individuality  as  a  people,  our  constitution  should  do 
that,  and  at  the  same  time  be  broad  enough  to  admit,  as 
associates,  those  of  other  nationalities. 

There  have  been  some  amendments  to  our  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  some  rules  established  by  the  executive 
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committee,  which  should  be  incorporated  in  our  by-laws, 
and  moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  minor  changes  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  actual  working  conditions.  My  thought 
therefore  is,  that  our  constitution  and  by-laws,  should  be 
amended  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  that  have  sug- 
gested themselves  as  the  result  of  our  twenty-two  years  ex- 
perience; and  with  this  in  mind,  I  have  prepared  an 
amended  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  I  now  beg  leave 
to  formally  offer  for  adoption. 

As  any  changes  in  our  constitution  and  by-laws,  must 
under  our  rules,  lie  over  to  be  acted  upon  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  I  have  thought  best  to  have  them  printed  for  dis- 
tribution at  this  meeting,  and  also  for  convenient  reference 
have  had  the  present  constitution  and  by-laws,  with  amend- 
ments, printed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  parallel  columns. 
These  will  be  distributed  at  the  close  of  my  address. 

I  desire  also  to  invite  your  attention  to  certain  statistics, 
showing  the  status  of  our  membership,  and  the  distribution 
of  our  publications. 

A  membership  list,  made  up  with  reasonable  care,  during 
the  month  of  September,  1913,  prior  to  sending  out  the 
October  bills,  made  up  from  both  the  treasurer's  and  secre- 
tary's books,  which  were  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal, 
shows  that  934  persons  have  been  elected  to  membership 
since  the  organization  of  the  society  in  1891 ;  of  this  num- 
ber 66  either  failed  to  accept  membership,  or  did  not  pay 
their  first  year's  dues,  this  would  show  the  wisdom  of  the 
rule  established  by  the  executive  committee,  which  should 
be  enforced,  not  to  enroll  those  whose  applications  are  not 
accompanied  by  the  first  year's  dues;  this  rule  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  amended  constitution,  which  I  am  offer- 
ing for  adoption.  In  addition  to  the  66  who  did  not 
qualify,  after  having  been  elected,  there  are  201  who  have 
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been  dropped  or  suspended  for  failure  to  pay  their  dues 
within  the  required  time.  We  have  lost  50  by  resignation, 
and  have  records  of  146,  who  have  passed  away,  these  are 
exclusive  of  29  who  are  known  to  have  died  after  they 
retired  from  membership,  and  there  are  doubtless  others, 
who  have  passed  away  from  among  those  who  were  sus- 
pended, whose  subsequent  career  could  not  be  followed  as 
closely  as  those  of  the  active  membership. 

After  deducting  the  above  there  are  45 1  names  carried 
on  the  rolls,  of  this  number,  however,  there  arc  62  in  de- 
fault, for  three  or  more  years,  and  10  who  were  elected 
from  1 9 10  to  19 13  inclusive,  who  have  not  quaMed,  leav- 
ing 399  in  good  standing,  viz. : — One  honorary  member, 
9  life  members,  381  members,  and  8  associates. 

The  books  show  that  there  were  36  reinstated,  after  hav- 
ing allowed  their  membership  to  lapse,  some  of  whom 
remained  out  of  the  society  a  number  of  years. 

The  statistics  which  I  am  presenting,  show  that  35  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment  either  did  not  qualify,  or 
having  qualified,  retired  or  were  suspended  from  member- 
ship. 

I  desire  also  to  invite  attention  to  the  distribution  of  our 
publications,  outside  of  our  membership,  which  during  the 
twelve  years,  from  1898  to  1909,  inclusive,  show  an  aver- 
age of  $352.80  per  year,  indicating  about  75  copies,  while 
over  the  past  four  years,  the  average  has  been  $49.17,  or 
say  1 1  copies  per  year. 

In  view  therefore  of  these  conditions,  it  would  appear 
that  there  should  be  better  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our 
members,  particularly  among  the  more  active  ones,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  this  society  which  we  all  love  well; 
this  can  be  done  in  many  ways,  e.  g.  when  candidates  are 
nominated,  the  proposer  should  explain  the  conditions  of 
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membership,  and  see  that  applications  are  accompanied  by 
the  first  year's  dues.  The  more  zealous  members  could 
aid  the  society,  by  keeping  track  of  those  in  their  particular 
neighborhood. 

We  are  perhaps  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  afford 
having  a  paid  secretary,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  membership,  and  endeavor  to  retain 
those  who  have  shown  interest  enough  in  us  to  join  the 
society. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  number  of 
Pennsylvania-Germans  living  within  our  Commonwealth, 
and  those  scattered  over  other  states  of  the  Union,  our 
membership  seems  small  indeed.  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  a  large  membership,  particularly  of 
those  who  may  take  no  special  interest  in  our  society,  but 
with  the  present  number  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  long  time 
before  the  long  cherished  wish  of  our  founders  and  others, 
can  be  carried  out,  to  establish  a  headquarters,  where  mem- 
bers may  visit  at  all  times,  and  where  the  valuable  papers 
and  documents  of  the  society  as  well  as  its  library  may 
find  a  resting  place;  our  membership  must  realize,  how- 
ver,  that  with  the  small  annual  dues,  and  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  our  publications,  that  we  are  giving  back  to  them 
full  value  received.  Larger  sales  of  our  publications, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  treasury  of  our 
society  at  the  present  time. 

I  cannot  close  my  address  without  speaking  of  the  valu- 
able work  accomplished  by  the  executive  committee,  of 
which  I  have  only  lately  become  a  member ;  it  has  met  regu- 
larly four  times  a  year  since  the  formation  of  the  society 
in  1891;  its  members  have  cheerfully  given  their  time,  and 
their  money  too,  for  no  one  (and  in  this  statement  I  in- 
clude the  secretaries  and  treasurer)  has  at  any  time  re- 
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ceived  pay  of  any  kind,  not  even  to  cover  traveling  and 
other  expenses,  while  attending  the  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  of  the  executive  committee;  this,  however,  is  a 
small  matter,  and  one  that  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  this  society  cannot  so  easily  pay  the  debt  it  owes 
them  for  their  loyalty,  and  for  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  they  have  discharged  their  duties;  with  them  it  has 
truly  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
the  literary,  and  other  work  which  they  have  performed 
need  go  no  further  to  estimate  the  worth  and  character  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German. 

In  connection  with  this  address  a  revised  form  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  presented. 

Mr.  Ulysses  S.  Koons  then  offered  the  following 
motion : 

I  move  that  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, proposed  at  this  meeting,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  committee,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  any  verbal  or  other  changes  that  it  may  desire,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  offered  and  acted  upon  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Constitution  and  By-laws  presented  by  Mr.  Facken- 
thal,  as  amended  by  the  executive  committee,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  Socibty. 

Article  II — Objects. 

Section  i.     The  objects  of  the  society  shall  be: 

To  perpetuate  the  memoTy  and  foster  the  principles  ami  virtues 
of  the  early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  of  Germanic  origin  and  of 
their  descendants. 

To  bring  to  public  notice  and  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  land- 
marks and  monuments  of  these  early  settlers  and  to  collect  and 
preserve  the  early  printed  records,  books,  papers,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers and  in  particular  the  documentary  heritage,  including  manu- 
scripts, letters,  journals,  church  and  church-yard  records,  and  such 
other  originals  as  relate  to  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans; and  from  time  to  time  to  publish  them,  especially 
such  as  will  exhibit  the  part  belonging  to  this  people  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  American  character,  institutions  and  progress. 

To  set  together  the  deeds  of  these  early  pioneers  in  the  American 
wilderness  in  connected  historical  form,  and  give  them  a  permanent 
place  in  American  literature. 

To  cause  statedly  to  be  prepared  and  read  before  the  society, 
papers  on  the  history,  biography,  genealogy,  customs,  language,  art 
and  folklore  of  the  Pennsylvania-Gennans. 

To  promote  social  intercourse  among  its  membership. 

Article  III — Membership. 

Section  i.  The  membership  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  three 
classes,  viz. :  regular,  associate  and  honorary. 

Section  2.  Regular  members  shall  be  direct  descendants  of 
early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  of  Germanic  origin. 
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Section  3.  Associate  members  shall  be  any  Americans  of  Ger- 
man descent,  or  any  Gennans  who  have  become  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or,  any  persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  this  society.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  members,  except  that  they  shall  have  no  vote  and  shall 
be  ineligible  to  hold  office. 

Section  4.  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  upon  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
society  and  who  have  won  eminence  by  their  learning  or  achieve- 
ments in  matters  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Section  5.  Applications  for  membership  of  all  classes  shall  be 
made  in  writing  on  blank  forms,  to  be  supplied  by  the  secretary, 
which  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and  by  two  members  of  the 
society,  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  the  place  of  birth,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  vplicant  and  the  line  of  ancestry  from  which  the  appli- 
cant has  descended,  t<%ether  with  such  other  data  as  the  blank  form 
may  indicate,  or  which  the  executive  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  require.  All  applications  for  membership  that  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  executive  committee  at  any  of  its  meetings  shall  lie 
over  and  be  acted  upon  at  its  next  meeting;  and  if  the  ^plication  be 
found  in  order  and  accompanied  by  the  dues,  as  provided  in  Article 
IV,  Section  i,  hereof,  the  applicant  shall  be  balloted  for,  and  a  two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the  mcmbere  present  shall  be  necessary  to 
elect. 

Section  6.  Life  members  shall  consist  of  such  regular  or  asso- 
ciate members  as  may  be  elected  to  this  class  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  as  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  Article  IV, 
Section  2  hereof. 

Section  7.  Honorary  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  elected  by  the  society. 

Section  8.  The  nineteen  gentlemen  who  attended  the  two  pre- 
liminary meetings  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  February  14,  and 
February  26,  1891,  to  organize  the  society,  shaU  be  known  as 
"  founders." 
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Article  IV— Da«. 

Section  i.  The  dues  oi  members  and  associates  shall  be  three 
dollars  ($3)  per  annum.  The  dues  for  the  first  year  shall  accom- 
pany the  applications  for  membersh^i.  The  fiscal  years  of  the 
society  shall  end  October  1 ,  and  all  dues  shall  be  payable  In  advance. 
All  members  and  associates  not  in  arrears  shall  receive  the  current 
volume  of  the  proceedings. 

Section  2.  Any  member  who  shall  have  paid  dues  in  full 
may  upon  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)  at  one  time  be  cligiUe 
to  life  membership. 

The  money  received  for  life  memberships  shall  be  invested  and 
constitute  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  arising  thereon  may  be 
used  by  the  executive  committee  for  any  purpose  that  it  may  deem 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  society. 

Honorary  and  life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  dues. 

Section  3.  Persons  in  arrears  for  two  years  shall  cease  to  be 
members.  Delinquent  members  may,  at  the  judgment  of  the  execu- 
tive  committee,  be  re-instated  on  the  payment  of  the  arrearages  and 
the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year. 

Sectiok  4.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  to  expel  from  membership  any  mem- 
ber of  the  society  for  conduct  likely  to  endanger  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  the  society,  an  opportunity  being  first  given  such  mem- 
ber to  be  heard  before  the  executive  committee  in  defense,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  a  special  committee  of  five  members  of  the  society 
appointed  by  the  society. 

Section  5.  Any  person  who  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
society  shall  forfeit  all  right  or  interest  in  the  property  of  the  society 

Akticlb  V — Officers. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  fifteen  members. 

Section  2.  The  president,  vice-president  and  treasurer  shall  be 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting,  to  serve  for  one  year,  or  until  their 
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respective  successors  are  duly  elected.  The  preident  shall  be  m- 
ctigible  for  rc-clection  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  secretary 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  3.  The  dective  members  of  the  executive  committee 
shall  serve  each  for  five  years,  but  the  time  of  election  of  each 
member  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  terms  of  three  mcmbcis  ex- 
pire every  year,  and  that  three  successors  be  chosen  to  take  their 
places. 

Sbction  4.  The  president  shall  appoint  three  auditors,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  immediately  pending  the  annual  meeting,  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  for  the  current  year  and  report  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Section  5.  All  elections  shall  be  by  balloit,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  judge  and  two  tellers,  to  be  ^pointed  by  the  president 
or  presiding  officer.  A  majority  vote  of  all  members  present  shall 
be  necessary  to  elect,  provided,  however,  that  when  there  is  but 
one  candidate  for  each  office,  the  secretary  may  be  authorized  to 
cast  the  ballot  for  the  society. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 
Article  VI — President. 
Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  society;  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  annual 
meeting;  to  appoint  auditors,  and  to  perfonn  all  other  duties  per- 
taining to  his  office.  In  the  event  of  his  death,  removal,  resigna- 
tion, or  during  his  absence,  the  duties  of  president  shall  devolve 
upon  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
executive  committee. 

Article  VII — Tressurer. 
Section  i.     The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  funds 
and  securities,  and  shall  collect  all  dues  and  other  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  society,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  under  the  direction 
of  the  executive  committee.     His  accounts  shall  at  all  times  be 
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open  and  subject  to  the  examination  of  the  president  and  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  also  be  open  and  subject  to  the 
examination  of  an  auditing  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  as  provided  in  Article  V,  Section  4,  hereof;  he  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  and  statement  of  his  accounts  at  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  and  at  each  meeting  of  the  executive  committee;  he 
shall  be  a  member  ex-offido  of  the  executive  committee. 

For  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  he  shall  give  bond  in 
such  sum  as  the  executive  committee  may  deem  proper. 

Article  VIII — Secretary. 
Section  i.  The  secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of 
the  society,  and  of  the  executive  committee,  of  which  he  shall  be 
ex-officia  a  member,  and  shall  keep  accurate  records  of  the  minutes 
of  their  meetings;  he  shall  notify  all  members  and  a&sociates  of 
their  election  to  membership  in  the  society,  and  all  officers  of  their 
election  as  such ;  he  shall  notify  all  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting;  he  shall  be  the  custo- 
dian of  the  seal  and  the  insignia  of  the  society;  he  shall  keep  a 
register  of  the  membership,  together  with  their  addresses;  he  shall 
carefully  preserve  the  applications  for  membership  that  have  been 
placed  in  his  hands;  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  deceased  members 
and  associates,  and  furnish  for  publication  in  the  annual  volumes 
published  by  the  society,  such  obituary  or  biographical  notices  as 
the  executive  committee  may  direct;  he  shall  act  as  librarian  and 
curator,  and  have  in  his  keeping  all  books,  manuscripts,  records 
and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  society  that  have  been  entrusted 
to  his  care;  he  shall  submit  a  written  report,  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing, showing  the  status  of  membership,  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  come  under  his  jurisdiction;  he  shall  also  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  executive  committee  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Article  IX — Executive  Committee, 

Sbctiok  I.     The  executive  committee  shall  act  for  the  welfare 

of  the  society,  and  conduct  its  business  during  the  interim  between 
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the  meetings  of  the  society.  At  the  annual  oieeting  of  the  society 
it  shall  present  a  list  of  nominations  for  officers,  which  list,  how- 
ever, shall  not  preclude  the  presentation  of  other  nominations. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  for  the  unex- 
pired terms  any  vacancies  that  may  happen  among  the  officers  of 
the  society  or  the  executive  committee. 

Section  2.  The  executive  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  appoint  such  committees  and 
sub-committees,  on  matters  not  herein  determined  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  provided,  however,  that  such  rules  and  regulations,  and 
the  appointment  of  such  committees  are  not  in  conflict  with  this 
constitution,  or  with  the  by-laws  of  the  society. 

Article  X — Seal. 

The   seal    of    the   society 
shall   be  in   the   form  of  a 
circle  one  and  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  garter  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  width,  bearing  • 
in  plain  Roman  capitals  the  ^ 
legend  "  Seal  of  the   Penn-  ^ 
sylvania-German     Society  " ; 
within   the   garter  shall   be 
dbplayed  the  obverse  of  the 
insignia,  and  beneath  this  the 
legend,  "  Oi^anized  April  15, 
1891,"  as  shown  on  the  margin  hereof. 

The  secretary  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  seal,  which  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  designated  by  the  society. 

Article  XI — Insignia. 
The  insignia  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  badge  of  gold 
pendant  from  a  ribbon. 

The  badge  shall  be  in  the  form  of  the  double-headed  eagle  of 
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the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  tn  gold  and  black  enamel,  one  and  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one  and  one-fourth  of  an  indi 
in  width;  the  obverse  to  have  displayed  on  the  breast  of  the  eagle 
the  oDat  of  anns  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  silver  and 
black  enamel;  the  reverse  of  the  shield  to  be  plain  gold  for  the 
name  of  the  member  and  the  number  of  the  insignia;  the  whole  to 
be  suspended  from  the  ribbon  by  a  ring  of  gold. 

The  ribbon  shall  be  of  ribbed  and  watered  silk,  gold  in  the 
centre,  with  a  gold  stripe  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width  al(M^ 
each  border,  inside  of  which  shall  be  a  black  stripe  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  width ;  the  whole  ribbon  to  be  one  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  width  and  the  same  dimension  in  displayed  length. 

The  insignia  should  be  worn  by  the  members  of  the  society  on  all 
occasions  when  they  assemble  for  any  stated  purpose  or  celebration, 
and  may  be  worn  on  any  occasion  of  ceremony ;  it  shall  be  carried 
conspicuously  on  the  left  breast,  but  the  officers  of  the  society  or 
those  who  have  held  office  may  wear  the  insignia  suspended  from 
a  ribbon  around  the  neck. 

On  all  other  occasions  membeTs  may  wear  a  rosette  of  the  pre* 
scribed  ribbon  and  pattern  in  the  upper  buttonhole  of  the  left  lapel 
of  the  coat 

The  secretary  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  insignia  and  shall 
issue  the  same  to  members  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  made 
by  the  executive  committee. 

Article  XII — Flag. 
The  flag  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  an  oblong  lield  of  gold, 
in  the  centre  of  which  shall  be  di^layed  the  insignia  of  the  society 
in  proper  colors. 

Article  XIII — Amendments. 
Section  i.    Amendments,  additions,  or  alterations,  to  this  Con- 
stitution must  be  presented  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
and  referred  to  the  executive  committee.    If  adopted  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  by  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  they  shall  be  pre- 
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sented  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society  for  its  approval.  No 
amendments,  additions  or  alterations  can  be  voted  upon  by  the  so- 
ciety at  the  same  meeting  at  which  they  are  offered. 


BY-LAWS. 

Article  I — Order  of  Business. 
Section  i.     The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  society  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Calling  the  meeting  to  order. 

2.  Invocation. 

3.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  regular  and  intervening 
special  meetings. 

4.  Addresses. 

5.  Report  of  the  secretary. 

6.  Report  of  the  treasurer, 

7.  Report  of  committees. 

8.  Nominations  and  election  of  officers. 

9.  Miscellaneous  business. 

10.  Reading  of  papers,  addresses,  etc 

11.  ^pointment  of  auditors. 

12.  Adjournment. 

Section  2.    The  order  of  business  at  all  other  meetings  of  the 
society  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Calling  the  meeting  to  order. 

2.  Invocation. 

3.  Reading  the  call  for  special  meeting, 

4.  Addresses. 

5.  The  transaction  of  business  for  which  special  meetings  were 
caUed. 

6.  Reports  of  committees. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

8.  Reading  of  papers,  addresses,  etc. 

9.  Adjournment. 
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Articlb  II — Meetings. 

Section  i.  The  society  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  in  the 
fall  of  each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  upon 
by  the  executive  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  annual  or  anni- 
versary meeting,  which  besides  the  routine  business  shall  be  char- 
acterized by  a  special  program,  and  may  include  tours  of  inspection, 
the  marking  of  monuments,  and  such  other  activities  and  enter- 
tainments as  the  executive  committee  may  determine. 

The  executive  committee  may,  at  its  option,  arrange  for  a  ban- 
quet in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting. 

Section  2.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  authority  to 
call  special  meetings  of  the  society,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it 
may  deem  expedient,  and  it  shall  be  required  to  call  special  meet- 
ings, whenever  requested  to  do  so  in  writing,  by  not  less  than  ten 
members  of  the  society;  and  shall  have  full  power  to  arrange  pro- 
grams for  such  meetings,  not  only  for  the  special  purpose  for  which 
they  may  have  been  called,  but  also  for  the  reading  of  papers, 
delivering  of  addresses,  receiving  reports,  or  for  such  regular  or 
extraordinary  business  as  it  may  desire  to  bring  before  the  society, 
provided,  however,  that  at  least  two  weeks'  notice  of  such  meeting 
shall  be  given  to  all  members  and  associates,  as  provided  in  the 
by-laws. 

Section  3.  The  executive  committee  shall  hold  quarterly 
meetings  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  best  suit  its  con- 
venience, provided,  however,  that  the  fall  meetings  should  be  held 
at  or  about  the  time  lixed  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society;  it  shall  also  hold  such  other  meetings  as  it  may  from  time 
to  time  decide  upon. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  whenever  the  same  may  be 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  society. 

Article  III — The  Executive  Committee. 

Section  i.     The  executive  onnmittee  shall  organize  at  its  first 

meeting  following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  by  electing 
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one  of  its  number  chainnan,  and  it  shall  have  the  power  of  dividing 
itself  into  sub-committees  and  of  defining  the  duty  of  each  com- 
mittee. There  may  be  committees  on  membership,  dues  and  de- 
livery of  publications,  editorial,  proof  and  indexing,  printing  and 
illustrating,  genealogical,  biographical,  history  and  tradition,  finance 
and  such  other  committees  or  such  rearrangement  of  the  herein 
named  committees  as  the  executive  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  require. 

Section  2.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  authority  to 
issue  certificates  of  membership  to  be  presented  to  all  honoraiy 
members,  and  to  all  life  members  and  life  associates.  It  may  also 
issue  certificates  of  membership  to  all  other  members  and  asso- 
ciates, for  3  consideration  or  otherwise  as  it  may  deem  wise  and 
proper.  It  shall  also  have  authority  to  procure  insignia,  rosettes, 
A^s,  banners  and  all  other  tokens  and  emblems  of  the  society  and 
dispose  of  them  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Skhion  3.  The  executive  committee  shall  place  insurance  on 
the  books,  publications,  manuscripts,  plates,  cuts,  etchings  and  on 
any  or  all  other  property  belonging  to  the  society. 

Section  4.  The  executive  committee  shall  be  the  sole  judge 
in  determining  the  character  and  subject  matter  of  papers,  records, 
etc.,  to  be  presented  before,  or  to  be  published  by  the  society;  it 
shall  have  power  to  revise  manuscripts,  and  to  determine  the  time- 
periods  and  space  limits  of  the  same,  whether  they  consist  of  his- 
torical narrative  or  of  records;  and  in  general  shall  have  control  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  programs,  papers,  records,  and  publi- 
cations of  the  society;  it  may  also,  in  its  discretion,  use  its  own 
judgment  in  printing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  any  record, 
or  any  speech,  or  any  part  theicof,  made  at  any  of  the  banquets 
of  the  society. 

Section  5,  The  executive  committee  may  arrange  with  authors 
for  furnishing  them  with  reprints  of  their  papers,  or  for  additional 
copies  of  the  transactions  containing  their  papers,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon ;  and  it  shall  be  permitted  to 
loan  to  authors,  or  to  others,  the  plates,  cuts,  etchings,  etc.,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  society,  when  it  believes  it  to  be  to  the  best  interests  oi 
the  society  to  do  so. 

Section  6.  The  executive  committee  shall  provide  it  book  of 
retards  separate  and  apart  from  the  minute  books,  and  record 
therein  the  names  of  those  attending  the  meetings  of  the  society. 

Section  7.  Neglect  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  attend  its  meetings  for  three  consecutive  meetings, 
shall  be  taken  as  a  resignation  frwn  said  committee,  provided,  how* 
ever,  that  the  committee  may  excuse  any  member  for  such  absence, 
if  good  and  sufficient  reasons  are  given. 

Article  IV — Amendments. 
Section  i.  These  by-laws  can  be  altered,  amended,  or  abro- 
gated, only  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members  present,  provided  that 
such  alterations,  amendments,  or  abrogations,  shall  be  reported  to 
the  society  at  its  next  succeeding  annual  meeting,  and  be  printed  in 
the  published  proceedings  thereof. 
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The  president  then  introduced  Mr.  Rosengarten,  stating 
that  he  was  the  only  honorary  member  of  the  society,  all 
of  the  others  thus  honored  by  the  society  having  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Rosengarten  presented  a  most  interesting  synopsis 
of  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society ;  his  remarks  were  as  follows : 

Extracts  from  DohWs  Diary,  1777-1783. 

Much  of  this  material  was  collected  from  the  journals 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution.  When  I  first  came  across 
this,  it  struck  me  as  a  curious  analogy  that  a  Bavarian 
general  should  have  reprinted  the  journal  of  a  common 
soldier  coming  to  this  country;  but  while  reading  it,  it 
came  back  to  me  that  I  had  read  it  before.  I  found  in  my 
library  a  book  which  I  had  purchased  many  years  ago,  the 
Journal  of  a  Bavarian  Soldier,  written  by  himself.  It  sur- 
prised me  that  the  general  had  quite,  overlooked  the  fact 
that  this  journal  had  been  printed  in  this  country.  But  I 
found,  however,  that  this  Bavarian  general  had  altogether 
failed  to  mention  the  book.  This  common  soldier  had 
come  to  this  country  with  the  first  of  the  Hessian  troops. 

There  is  much  material  of  this  kind  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Edward  Lowell  spent  many  years  in  Germany  collecting 
material  for  his  capital  book,  "  The  Hesstan  Troops  in  the 
War  for  Independence."  The  material  he  collected  has 
been  carefully  preserved  by  the  family,  and  is  accessible  to 
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any  one.  Other  books  are  by  Greene  and  Andrew  D. 
White,  at  one  time  president  of  Cornell  University.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  scholars  have  aided  in  the 
reprinting  the  journals  of  the  German  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  first  of  these  was  edited  by  Prof.  Learned, 
that  of  a  soldier  named  Ewald;  the  second  by  Stephen 
Popp;  the  third  is  that  of  Dohla,  but  there  was  no  means 
of  ascertaining  its  source ;  Mr.  Putnam,  the  librarian,  said 
that  the  material  that  had  been  gathered  together  before 
his  time  had  been  turned  over  to  him  without  any  expla- 
nation. 

However,  the  Congressional  Library  is  now  a  great 
storehouse  of  original  materia!  relating  to  early  American 
history,  and  especially  so  of  the  Germans  in  this  country. 

There  is  one  other  great  collection  in  New  York,  that 
of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  in  which  there  are  more 
copies  of  original  manuscripts  dealing  with  the  Germans 
serving  in  the  American  war  on  the  Brirish  side,  than  any- 
where else.  This  vast  material  was  gathered  largely  by 
Kapp,  known  to  many  of  you;  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Germans  in  New  York  which  is  a  capital  book.  At  the 
death  of  the  historian,  it  was  urged  that  the  library  should 
be  bought  by  the  Congressional  Library,  but  the  Public 
Library  of  New  York,  which  is  rich  in  works  of  this  kind, 
and  which  has  a  large  endowment,  bought  it,  and  it  is 
there  housed  and  open  for  consultation.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  the  list  given  here  for  it  is  an  endless  one. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  Germany  itself  we  find  an  awak- 
ening interest  in  this  phase  of  German-American  history. 

There  has  grown  up  a  system  of  exchange  professor- 
ships, by  which  the  universities  of  both  nations  prosper, 
and  students  from  Germany  are  more  and  more  attending 
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American  schools.  We  are  now  sending  men  to  Germany 
and  it  is  having  a  good  effect.  Every  year  men  go  to 
Germany  from  this  university  and  specialize;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  desire  has  arisen  there  to  come  here,  and 
now  some  students  come  here  annually,  especially  to  the 
technical  schools.  So  you  find,  in  our  own  university,  stu- 
dents who  will  carry  home  a  renewed  interest  in  the  early 
history  of  Germans  in  America. 

But  to  return,  Dohla  was  a  soldier  in  Bavaria;  he  was 
not  one  of  the  irregulars  who  were  impressed  into  service, 
and  who  suffered  so  severely;  he  was  a  regular  soldier,  but 
of  some  education,  sufficient  at  least,  so  that  when  he  was 
at  last  discharged  he  became  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native 
village.  During  this  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  iSii,  he  wrote  of  his  first  visit  to  America,  this  writing 
descended  to  a  friend  of  his  son,  who  put  it  in  the  library 
of  the  ducal  castle  of  Homburg,  where  it  was  found  by 
Ratterman,  who  published  it  in  this  country;  then  later  the 
Bavarian  general  found  it  and  published  it. 

Dohla  writes  simply,  unaffectedly,  and  tells  his  story 
precisely;  he  describes  the  places  where  he  was  quartered. 
New  York,  Lancaster,  York,  and  probably  Newport;  he 
is  a  man  who  keeps  a  careful  entry  of  every  religious 
service  he  attends,  and  none  of  hts  writings  show  the  least 
sign  of  irreligion  or  disrespect;  he  records  the  times  he 
took  part  in  communion  services,  and  in  other  ways  shows 
his  training  as  a  pious  German ;  he  also  describes  a  great 
deal  of  property  which  fell  to  his  share,  especially  one 
raid  from  Germantown,  which  included  watches,  buddes, 
English  shirts,  etc.,  until  I  do  not  understand  how  he 
carried  it  all.  But  on  his  retreat  he  had  to  throw  away 
a  great  deal  of  his  plunder.     It  seems  strange  that  this 
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religious  man  should  be  so  grasping  and  greedy,  but 
soldiery  was  often  so,  and  he  served  his  country  faithfully. 

There  are  some  mistakes  in  his  manuscript,  but  the 
mistakes  in  general  confirm  the  truthfulness  of  what  he 
saw.  He  speaks  of  Rochambeau,  the  French  general,  as 
an  Admiral,  and  the  young  Custis  who  was  on  Washing- 
ton's staff,  as  Washington's  son,  when  he  was  in  reality  his 
.stepson. 

Dohla  describes  at  some  length  the  meeting  of  those 
German  soldiers  who  were  serving  in  the  French  army, 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  German  army ;  he  also  speaks  of 
the  kindness  shown  to  all  the  Germans  by  the  American 
officers;  he  mentions  the  fact  that  in  a  little  country  church- 
yard near  Princeton,  he  saw  Washington  approach  the 
grave  of  a  Hessian  officer,  and  stand  bareheaded,  saying 
that  he  came  to  do  honor  to  a  brave  soldier  who  had  done 
his  duty.  There  is  not  a  word  of  irreverence,  disrespect, 
or  irreligion  in  all  his  journal.  He  describes  the  places  he 
passed  through,  and  the  people  who  showed  him  kindness. 
His  only  joke  is  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  torn  down 
and  reerected  in  this  country;  there  were  at  that  time  many 
inns  that  bore  the  King's  head  as  a  sign  board. 

Dohla  has  one  other  matter  that  is  of  interest  to  us  here, 
i.  e.,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  number  of  soldiers  re- 
maining here.  First,  there  were  the  deserters,  many  of 
whom  entered  the  American  army,  where  their  trained 
services  were  welcomed ;  they  formed  no  small  part  of  the 
early  German-Americans.  Only  one  fourth  of  Dohla's 
own  company  returned  to  Germany,  the  great  bulk  of  them 
remaining  here. 

After  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  men  were  held  as  prison- 
ers in  Lancaster,  York,  and  in  Maryland,  and  they  were 
pretty  poorly  cared  for;  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  and 
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work  in  the  fields,  and  in  many  instances  the  men  who 
hired  them  were  German  settlers.  Many  farmers  bid  for 
deserters,  and  he  mentions  instances  of  men  whose  dis- 
charge was  bought,  who  married  daughters  of  the  farmers, 
and  settled  here. 

With  such  a  preparation  as  that,  a  considerable  element 
of  the  German  population,  which  settled  as  far  out  as  Ohio, 
came  from  this  very  honorable  and  creditable  stock. 

One  reason  for  the  many  desertions  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  German  princes  had  driven  a  very  hard  bargain 
with  the  English,  who  had  to  pay  for  a  full  enlistment  of 
all  men,  including  those  who  were  killed  or  lost.  The 
German  element  that  returned  to  Germany  after  the  war 
was  very  small. 

One  of  the  efiects  of  those  who  returned  was  seen  in  the 
German  army,  as  the  German  officers  noted  the  inefficiency 
of  the  heavily  equipped  soldiers  as  against  the  mobile 
American  troops,  and  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
light  infantry  of  the  German  army,  and  their  cavalry  also 
underwent  similar  changes. 

Many  of  these  young  Germans  lived  to  take  part  in  the 
war  that  crushed  the  great  Napoleon,  and  won  independ- 
ence for  Germany. 

There  are  many  of  German  descent  who  may  still  feel 
an  interest  in  knowing  that  the  German  troops  who  served 
on  the  British  side  in  the  American  war  of  Independence 
had  a  large  part  in  destroying  the  power  of  Europe's 
greatest  ravager  when  they  returned  to  Germany  to  help 
in  the  great  war  for  freedom. 

The  treasurer  then  presented  his  annual  report  as 
follows : 
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Report  of  Treasurer  Dr.  Julius  F.  Sachse,  for 
Year  Ending  October  i,  1913. 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  annual  report. .  $1,690.86 

Receipts  during  year. 
Received  from  dues  as  shown  by  vouchers 

Nos.  5,365  to  5,687 $1,111.00 

Cash  from  secretary  for  three  years   (see 

statement  below)    29.25 

Interest  tm  vested  funds  (life  fund) 40.OO 

Received     from     life    membership     (Seth 

Bunker  Capp)   50.OO 

Books  sold 81.50 

Life  fund    15.OO    $1,326.75 

Total  to  account  for $3,017.61 

Credits  as  per  vouchers 1,679.42 

Balance  on  hand  October  i,  1913  $1,338.19 

This  balance  is  in  addition  to  two  $500  bonds,  in  which  the  life- 
funds  are  invested. 


Memorandum  which  is  Supplemental  to  the 
Treasurer's  Official  Report. 

Sale  of  books  by  the  treasurer, 

Year  ending  October,  1910 $69.16 

Year  ending  October,  191 1 27.OO 

Year  ending  October,  1912 19.00 

Year  ending  October,  1913 81.50 

Total $196.66 

Report  of  Auditors. 
The  auditors  appointed  aC  the  last  annual  meeting,  viz. : 
Ulysses   S.    Koons,   Alfred   Percival   Smith,    and    Prof. 
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George  Lewis  Plitt,  presented  their  report  in  writing, 
which  was  read  by  the  president,  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
they  had  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  October  i,  1913,  and  that  they  had  found  the 
same  correct. 

Appointment  of  Auditors. 
The  retiring  president  (B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.)  then  ap- 
pointed an  auditing  committee  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year,  consisting  of  the  same  three  men  who  served  last  year 
as  follows :  Ulysses  S.  Koons,  Alfred  Percival  Smith,  and 
George  Lewis  Plitt. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Lieut.  H.  M.  M.  Richards  placed  the  following  in  nomi- 
nation, stating  that  they  were  the  nominees  selected  by 
the  executive  committee :  President,  Julius  Frederich  Sachse, 
Litt.D. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  LL.D.,  and 
Hon.  Christopher  Heydrick,  LL.D.;  Treasurer,  J.  E.  Bur- 
nett Buckenham,  M.D. ;  Executive  Committee,  Rev.  Theo- 
dore E.  Schmauk,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ulysses  Sidney  Koons,  Esq. 

These  nominations  were  approved  by  the  society  and 
they  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  his  annual  report  as 
follows: 

Report  of  Secretary  Dr.  George  T.  Ettinger,  for 
Year  Ending  October  i,  1913. 
As  another  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  has  come  to  its  close,  and  consequently 
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another  chapter  added  to  the  history  of  our  organization, 
it  affords  me  general  satisfaction  to  report  that  during  the 
past  year  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  our  way,  and  that  the  society  has  enjoyed  its  usual  de- 
gree of  prosperity. 

The  executive  committee,  in  whose  hands  are  the  affairs 
of  the  society  when  not  in  annual  session,  has  as  usual  held 
four  meetings  in  the  months  of  January,  April,  June,  and 
October.  On  January  17,  1913,  Hon.  Maurice  C.  Eby, 
ex-mayor  of  Harrisburg,  who  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  executive  committee  for  many  years,  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  the  executive  committee  as 
empowered  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  elected  Mr. 
George  A.  Gorgas  to  the  vacancy  thus  created.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  also  appointed  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  president,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer,  to  revise 
the  by-laws  and  list  of  members. 

During  the  year  just  closed  Volume  XXI  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  was  published  and  distributed  to 
those  members  whose  financial  relations  with  the  society 
entitled  them  to  a  copy  of  the  same.  Its  interesting  liter- 
ary and  artistic  contents  make  this  volume  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  long  row  of  stately  tomes  chat  have  preceded 
it.  Rev.  Peter  Miller's  unique  manuscript  with  Beissel's 
ninety-nine  mystical  proverbs,  Dr.  Sachse's  fully  illustrated 
paper  on  "  The  Wayside  Inns  on  the  Lancaster  Pike,"  Dr. 
Augustus  Schultze's  "  Guide  to  the  Old  Moravian  Ceme- 
tery at  Bethlehem,"  together  with  the  biographical  sketches 
of  deceased  members,  and  the  full  proceedings  of  the  York 
meeting,  make  this  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  num- 
ber of  the  annual  series. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  Volume  XXII  is 
in  press  and  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  appear.    The  executive 
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committee  is  already  considering  the  publication  of  Volume 
XXIII. 

During  the  year  fourteen  new  members  were  elected, 
nine  were  reported  as  having  died  and  two  resigned. 

Since  the  last  report  the  secretary  received  from  the  sale 
of  books  the  sum  of  $102,  from  which  must  be  deducted 
the  following: 

Expended  for  piinting $4.00 

Dues  to  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Societies  2.00 

Postage  1.00 

Total    $7.00 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  secretary's  hands  of $95.00 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee  are  constantly  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  the  society;  and  if  this  is  so,  is  it  too  much  to 
a^  that  every  member  of  the  society  do  the  same  7  And 
I  know  of  no  better  way  of  showing  our  interest  and 
loyalty  than  by  increasing  the  membership  of  our  organiza- 
tion, and  thus  increasing  its  strength,  and  its  efficiency. 
With  increased  strength  and  efficiency  better  results  are 
sure  to  follow. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  an  Index  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Dialect  Literature. 

To  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  held  at  Riegelsville, 
(Mie  year  ago,  your  committee  reported  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  on  this  most  interesting  work;  it  reported 
having  covered  about  four  fifths  of  the  ground  to  be  gone 
over;  it  further  reported  that  the  remainder  was  well  in 
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hand,  and  that  there  was  a  reasonable  certainty  that  it 
would  be  completed  and  submitted  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee prior  to  this  meeting.  This  certain  expectation  your 
committee  now  regrets  to  report  has  not  been  realized. 
The  latest  information  from  the  committee's  editor,  Prof. 
Reichard  (October  11,  1913),  states  that  he  has  added 
about  100  titles  during  the  past  year;  he  states  that  he  is 
not  favorably  located  (Knox  College,  Galesburg,  III.)  for 
getting  material,  and  for  that  reastm  he  hopes  that  the 
committee  will  be  continued  until  the  work  can  be  carefully 
completed. 

For  myself  I  can  say  that  the  index  project  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  matter  of  very  deep  interest  to  me.  Dr. 
Reichart  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  able  compiler,  and  I 
am  inspired  with  the  feeling  that  the  completion  of  this 
woric  will  give  the  society  something  of  immeasurable 
value,  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  its  already  numerous  and  admirable  papers. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
S.  P.  Heilman, 

Chairman. 

Dr.  Heilman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Daniel  Miller,  a  member  of  his  committee,  has  passed 
away  during  the  past  year,  and  asked  that  some  one  should 
be  appointed  to  take  his  place  on  the  committee.  Where- 
upon on  motion  the  matter  of  supplying  the  vacancy  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  power. 

Memorials  in  Independence  Hall. 
Dr.  M.  S.  Seip,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  stated  that  within  the 
past  year  he  had  been  instrumental  in  having  the  portrait 
of  George  Taylor,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence,  placed  In  Congress  Hall  at  SLxth  and  Chest- 
nut Sts.,  and  that  he  had  noticed  that  there  were  no  por- 
traits or  memorials  of  some  half  dozen  of  the  signers  on 
the  walls  of  the  building,  and  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
well,  and  would  have  great  weight  with  the  persons  in 
charge,  and  moreover  be  an  honor  to  our  society  if  it  would 
use  its  influence,  and  urge  upon  the  authorities  to  give  this 
important  matter  attention.  Dr.  Seip  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved. — ^That  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  re- 
spectfully ask  of  the  authorities  of  Independence  Hall  to 
institute  such  measures,  as  will  result  in  placing  Memorials 
for  those  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
rooms  of  the  hall  of  such  of  the  signers  whose  portraits  or 
memorials  are  not  now  in  said  hall. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  this  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

Announcements. 
Dr.  Buckenham,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, made  certain  announcements  of  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  our  entertainment,  but  as  these  same 
announcements  are  included  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Sachse, 
they  are  not  repeated  here,  but  are  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Sachse's  address. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 
A  resolution  was  .offered  and  carried  unanimously,  re- 
questing the  secretary  to  write  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  extend  to  them  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  hospitalities  given  us  which  have  made  our 
meeting  a  very  pleasant,  comfortable,  and  educational  one. 
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Gavels  Belonging  to  the  Society. 
The  president  then  called  upon  Dr.  Sachse,  president- 
elect, for  his  address  and,  in  turning  over  to  him  the  gavel 
belonging  to  the  society,  said  that  the  society  was  fortunate 
in  possessing  two  gavels,  one  presented  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Monument  Associati<Hi  at  the  Ephrata  meeting, 
October  20,  1899  (sec  Vol.  X,  page  15),  made  from 
timber  taken  from  the  building  called  Kedar,  at  Ephrata. 
The  other  one,  now  turned  over  to  Dr.  Sachse,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Bishop  N.  B.  Grubb  November  2, 
1906,  made  from  wood  originally  part  of  the  old  Menno- 
nite  Church  in  Geimantown,  built  in  1708,  and  transferred 
to  the  church  built  in  1770. 

Address  of  Dr.  Julius  F.  Sachse. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society:  I  wish  simply  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  unsolicited  honor  which  you  have  given  me 
in  electing  me  your  president. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  one  of  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  "  from  the  very  inception  of  the  movement. 

As  your  treasurer  for  23  years,  I  have  been  the  only 
one  of  the  original  officers  to  serve  in  office  throughout  the 
life  of  the  society.  I  accepted  that  office  without  a  penny 
in  the  treasury,  and  I  leave  it  with  an  ample  working 
balance  in  the  general  fund  and  a  substantial  investment  in 
the  life-fund. 

As  chairman  of  the  publication  committee,  I  can  point 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  our  22  stately  volumes, 
second  to  none  published  by  any  of  the  hereditary  patriotic 
societies. 
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As  your  president  I  shall  continue  to  do  my  best  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  society. 

It  is  meet  and  well  that  our  society  should  accidentally 
have  settled  upon  this  October  week  for  its  annual  meet- 
ing, as  it  marks  the  centennial  of  the  great  battle  of  the 
nations  at  Leipsic,  where  the  power  of  the  great  Napoleon 
was  crushed  by  German  prowess.  And  even  now,  while 
.  we  are  here  in  convention,  the  guns  are  booming  in  far-ofl 
Saxony,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  greatest  monument  on 
earth,  commemorating  this  great  victory.  On  this  monu- 
ment there  is  but  a  single  inscription,  "  Golt  mit  uns,"  the 
same  simple  prayer  which  was  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  our 
forebears,  when  they  came  to  these  shores  a  century  before 
this  great  battle  was  fought. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  while  seeking  for  documents 
bearing  upon  the  early  German  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania, 
it  became  apparent  at  the  very  outset  that  the  tide  of  Ger- 
man emigration  to  this  colony  was  not  due  to  William 
Penn,  but  to  his  friend  and  counsellor  at  Rotterdam, 
Benjamin  Furly,  who,  upon  Penn  receiving  his  grants  from 
Charles  II,  became  his  chief  agent  on  the  continent  for  the 
sale  of  his  newly  acquired  lands  in  America. 

Furly's  .house  was  a  rendezvous  for  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  and  litterateurs  of  the  day,  and  his  library  con- 
tained what  was  perhaps  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Quaker  literature  and  publications. 

Benjamin  Furly  (bom  April  13,  1636)  died  March, 
1714,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year;  his  great  library  was  then 
catalogued,  and  sold  at  auction  October  22,  1714,  and  his 
Quaker  books  were  purchased  by  Zacharius  von  Uffenbach, 
a  German  scholar,  and  after  his  death,  in  1734,  they  came 
into  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and 
found  a  resting  place  in  the  library  of  the  ducal  palace. 
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"  Freidenstein,"  at  Gotha.  During  one  of  my  visits  to  that 
great  library  I  found  tlus  valuable  collection,  with  Uffen- 
bach  and  Furly  book-plates.  During  the  present  year  I 
had  the  privilege  and  good  fortune  to  have  a  copy  made 
of  the  various  titles,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ewaldt, 
which  are  now  at  the  service  of  the  society. 

I  also  found  an  account  of  Braddock's  defeat,  by  a 
German  officer,  and  a  description  of  Pennsylvania,  to- 
gether with  a  map  of  the  Province  showing  the  various 
settlements.  By  permission  of  His  Excellency  Duke  Evert 
of  Coburg-Gotha,  a  translation  of  this  book  is  being  made 
for  us  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ewaldt,  which  was 
promised  to  me  by  the  middle  of  last  September,  and  I  had 
hoped  to  bring  it  before  the  society  at  this  meeting,  but  a 
letter  received  yesterday  advises  me  that  it  will  not  be 
ready  until  November. 

There  is  another  matter  of  interest  to  our  members;  on 
Saturday  next,  October  25,  there  will  be  held,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  most  interesting  celebration,  in  which  the  Presi' 
dent  of  the  United  States,  his  cabinet,  and  members  of 
congress  of  the  original  thirteen  states  will  be  prtmiinent 
factor.  I  allude  to  the  re-dedication  of  old  Congress  Hall 
at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  which  has  now  been  restored  to 
its  original  condition,  as  it  was  when  Washington  and 
Adams  met  there.  This  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  as  the 
speaker  of  the  first  congress,  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlen- 
berg, was  a  Pennsylvania-German,  a  forebear  of  our 
honored  former  president  and  efficient  secretary,  Lieut. 
Henry  M'elchoir  Muhlenberg  Richards.  Then  again  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Speaker  Muhlenberg,  in  1795, 
in  that  identical  building,  as  chairman  of  the  whole,  cast 
the  deciding  vote  Aat  saved  the  Jay  treaty,  and  thereby 
the  property  of  the  Republic,  for  years  to  come. 
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The  time  has  now  come  to  adjourn  for  our  luncheon  at 
the  Bartram,  at  Chestnut  and  33d  Sts.  A  conveyance  has 
been  provided  for  the  ladles.  At  2  o'clock  the  coach  will 
take  members  and  their  ladies  to  the  museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity. At  3.30  o'clock  all  members  and  guests  are  re- 
quested to  assemble  in  Egyptian  Hall  at  Wanamaker's, 
where  a  musical  program  will  be  rendered.  At  6  o'clock 
an  informal  reception  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Hotel  Walton,  comer  of  Broad  and  Ix>cust  Streets.  At 
7  o'clock  the  annual  subscription  banquet  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Walton. 

Adjournment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Sachse's  address  the  president 
declared  the  business  meeting  adjourned. 

From  "  The  Germantown  GuroE." 

REPotno  BT  Dk.  J.  E.  BtmHirr  Bucohhau. 

In  the  afternoon  the  society  visited  the  Free  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  at  the  University,  where  the  great  collec- 
tions on  exhibition  were  enjoyed  by  all  An  organ  recital 
in  Egyptian  Hall  at  Wanamaker's,  at  which  music  was 
played  which  had  been  played  by  the  German  Auxiliaries 
in  the  Revolution,  German  marches,  and  the  music  played 
by  the  Germans  at  Leipsic  when  Napoleon's  forces  were 
defeated,  brought  to  a  close  the  program  for  the  afternoon. 
At  six  o'clock  an  informal  reception  was  held  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Hotel  Walton,  which  was  largely  attended,  and 
at  7.30  the  society  sat  down  to  the  annual  banquet.  Nearly 
one  hundred  members  of  the  society,  with  members  of  their 
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families,  participated  in  this  feature  of  the  occasion. 
Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg  Richards,  late  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  a  former  president  of  the  society, 
was  toastmaster.  He  called  upon  the  following  members 
of  the  society,  who  responded  to  thetr  toasts  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  occasion:  Rev.  A.  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D., 
"  Pennsylvania-German  Hospitality " ;  Henry  S.  Bomc- 
man,  Esq.,  "Pennsylvania-German  Characteristics";  Rev. 
Paul  de  Schweinitz,  D.D.,  "The  Religious  Side  of  the 
Pennsylvania-Germans";  and  Ulysses  S.  Koons,  Esq., 
"  Pennsylvania-German  Poetry." 
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FOREWORD. 

^^Mj^HE  sources  usually  determine  the  stream.  The 
d  'm  I  begirmlngs  of  a  movement  generally  contain  a 
I  I  r  prophecy  of  its  later  development.  For  that 
^^^^  reason  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to 
make  a  study  of  the  origin  of  the  present  Ger- 
man element  in  York  County.  The  position  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  position  of  York 
County  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  make  it  profitable  to 
investigate  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  strongest  ele- 
ment in  the  county.  The  study  has  been  fruitful  for  it 
has  dealt  with  virgin  soil. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  a  single  monograph  like  this 
to  trace  the  history  of  these  settlements  beyond  their  very 
beginnings.  Nor  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  follow  out 
all  possible  lines  of  investigation,  such  as  the  economic,  the 
sociological,  the  political,  the  Industrial,  the  religious,  and 
the  linguistic.  To  set  forth  the  full  history  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  county  will  require  a  series  of  volumes.  The 
present  treatise  is  merely  a  study  preliminary  to  such  a  full 
presentation  of  thetr  history.  It  has  been  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  show  in  this  treatise  how  those  German  settle- 
ments took  their  beginnings,  and  to  set  forth  such  char- 
acteristics of  the  original  settlers  and  such  features  of  the 
original  settlements  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
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the  relation  of  this  element  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
county,  to  the  general  movement  of  Germans  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  colonial  history  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  general  course  of  events  in  our  national  history. 
Our  study  therefore  has  barely  covered  two  decades  and 
has  in  no  case  carried  us  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  But  this  brief  span  of  years  fies^imhe 
most  important  because  the  most  formative  period  of  our 
history. 

The  York  County  with  which  we  deal  is  the  county  as 
bounded  on  the  map  of  today.  Other  geographical  ex- 
pressions also  are  used  with  their  present-day  significance. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  weave  the  body  of  the  text 
into  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  relegate  to  the  footnotes  all  references  to  sources, 
all  allusions  merely  incidental,  and  all  details  not  directly 
relevant.  Specific  acknowledgment  of  all  sources  is  made 
at  the  places  where  they  are  used  and  these  are  also  col- 
lated in  the  Bibliography  (Appendix  D).  The  Blunston 
letters  that  are  quoted  or  referred  to  are  always  found 
in  the  "  Miscellaneous  Manuscripts  of  York  and  Cumber- 
land Counties,  1738-1806"  (see  Bibliography)  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

Gettysburg,  Pa., 
April  30,  1914. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  First  White  Men  in  the  County. 

^^U^^ONG  before  the  white  man  began  to  make  per- 
^fl  I  manent   settlements   in    what    is   now   York 

^mw  I  County,  its  valleys  were  trodden  by  the  pil- 
^^■L  grim,  the  explorer,  and  the  trader.  Already 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
settlements  had  begun  in  Lancaster  County  just  east  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  At  the  same  time  or  shortly  before 
that  settlements  began  to  spring  up  on  the  Monocacy  in 
Maryland  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  western  Vir- 
ginia. The  settlers  in  these  regions  were  for  the  most  part 
Germans  who  had  left  their  homes  chiefly  on  account  of 
religious  persecutions.  That  there  were  German  settle- 
ments in  Virginia  some  years  before  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  shown  by  an  old  French  map^  of  1687 
which  marks  the  location  of  a  German  settlement  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rappahannock  River.  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  an  English  map  of  about  the  same  time  which 
has  the  words  "Teutsche  Staat"  on  the  upper  Rappahan- 
nock, and  on  the  upper  James  River  points  out  "  Meister 

^Now  in  the  collcctioa  of  Dr.  Juliui  P.  Sadne  of  PhiladelphU.  See 
letter  of  StchK,  Feb.  10,  1907,  to  Wiyluid  in  Wajrluid't  "GermaD  Ele- 
mept  ID  tbc  Shenandoah  Valley,"  p.  loi. 
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Krugs  plantasie."  Furthermore  in  1699  Daniel  Faldcner, 
one  of  the  pietists  on  the  Wissahickon  Creek,  was  sent  to 
Germany  as  representative  of  the  pietistic  fraternity.  One 
of  the  expressed  objects  of  this  trip  to  the  Fatherland  was 
to  solicit  aid  and  additional  recruits  so  that  the  perfect 
number  of  forty  could  be  kept  intact  and  so  that  the  fra- 
ternity could  extend  their  usefulness  in  educating  their 
neglected  countrymen  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.' 

It  was  only  natural  that  these  German  pioneers  in  the 
different  colonies  should  early  seek  to  communicate  with 
one  another.  And  so  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did.  The 
common  bonds  of  nationality  and  of  religious  interest  soon 
operated  to  bring  about  intercourse  and  conference  between 
the  German  sectarians  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  those 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  on  the  south.  Letters  were 
written  and  journeys  were  made.  The  journal  of  John 
Kelpius'  shows  that  on  October  10,  1704,  that  philosojA- 
ical  mystic  wrote  from  the  banks  of  the  Wissahickon  in 
Pennsylvania  a  twenty-two  page  German  letter  to  Maria 
Elizabeth  Gerber,*  a  disciple  of  his  in  Virginia.  But  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  sectarians  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  interchange  of  letters.  Visits  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  exhorting  and  strengthening  the  brethren  in  the  faith. 
Long  preaching  journeys  were  undertaken.  The  manu- 
script of  Reverend  Petrus  Schaffer  (written  to  Reverend 
August  Hermann  Francke)  now  in  the  archives  at  Halle 
shows  that  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
about  the  time  that  Falckner  went  to  Germany,  both  Petrus 

2  SachM,  "  Curieusc  Nichricht,"  p.  37;  also  Sadue,  "  GennaD  Pietiita 
of  PenoiylTania,"  i^^^ijcA,  p.  96  f. 

'Journal  oon  in  the  poueuion  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Wittar  of  Geraum- 
towD,  PhiUdelphii. 

*  There  nere  Gerber*  ilto  in  Lancaater  CouaQ';  Ke  Rupp'a  "History  of 
Lancaster  CounQ',"  p.  1S9. 
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Schaffer  and  Heinrich  Bernhard  Koster  travelled  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia  on  such  a  mission.'  After  Ger- 
man settlements  had  been  made  in  the  Carolinas  in  1710" 
the  preaching  and  teaching  trips  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man sectarians  extended  beyond  Vit^inia  to  what  is  now 
North  Carolina.  Thus  in  1722  Michael  Wohlfarth,  a 
pietist  from  Germantown,  journeyed  on  foot  from  Phila- 
delphia by  way  of  Conrad  Beissel's  hut  on  the  Miihlbach 
and  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  preach  a  revival 
among  the  Germans  in  North  Carolina.^ 

Now  the  route  of  these  religious  enthusiasts  on  their 
journeys  from  north  to  south  was  a  well-mariced  one.  It 
was  the  great  natural  avenue  formed  by  the  valley  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  This  is 
the  highway  that  from  time  immemorial  had  been  used  by 
the  Indians  in  their  wanderings  from  north  to  south  or 
vice  versa.  It  included  the  series  of  fertile  valleys  now 
known  as  the  Cumberland,  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia. Valleys.  The  first  white  men  to  set  foot  upon  these 
regions  were  the  German  pietists  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
German  settlers,  pilgrims,  and  explorers  had  begun  to  pass 
up  and  down  over  this  great  natural  highway  with  its  fer- 
tile soil  and  its  well-watered  bottoms  and  long  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Germans  were  buying 
lands  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  settling  there  as  though 
it  had  been  one  of  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

■Sachie,  "Gcnnaii  PiediCs  of  PennsylrRDia,"  t^^vjtA,  p.  aS?;  alw 
"  Cnricute  Nachricht,"  p.  }7,  footnote. 

*  At  Newbero,  North  Carolina,  lee  Bernheim,  "  GcmaQ  Settlcinentt  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Carotiois,"  p.  £7<  ff.;  a1«>  Williamion'*  "Hii- 
toiy  of  North  Carolina." 

^  Sichae,  "  German  Sectarians  of  Fennaylvania,"  1708^1743,  p.  Sci 
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York  County  is  not  a  part  of  this  great  highway  but  for 
the  pilgrims  coming  from  Lancaster  County  and  the  coun- 
ties east  and  northeast  of  Lancastei;  Xofk -County  is  the 
gateway  to  the  Cumberland  and  the  Shenandoah  Valleys. 
The  German  evangelists  and  pilgrims  from  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania when  they  set  out  to  visit  their  brethren  in  the 
South  would  usually  call  upon  thetr  countrymen  in  Lancas- 
ter County  and  then  crossing  the  Susquehanna  River  would 
make  their  way  across  the  entire  breadth  of  York  County 
until  they  reached  the  Cumberland  Valley.^  In  doing  this 
they  followed  the  path  of  the  Indian  trail  which  led  from 
a  point  on  the  Susquehanna  afterwards  known  as  WrJghts- 
'  ville,  westward  along  the  Kreutz  Creek  and  across  the 
Codorus  Creek  to  a  point  one  and  one  fourth  miles  beyond 
the  present  city  of  York  and  thence  northwestward  by 
MacAllister's  Mill  and  through  Wakely's  (Moore's)  Gap 
in  the  South  Mountains  to  Carlisle  on  LeTorts  Spring  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley.  Or  else,  instead  of  turning  north- 
westward after  leaving  the  site  of  York  they  continued 
southwestward  and  thus  followed  the  entire  course  of  the 
valley  which  extends  across  the  width  of  the  county  from 
Wrightsville  through  Yoric  and  Hanover  and  into  Mary- 
land." These  were  well  marked  paths.  They  were  in 
almost  constant  use  by  the  aborigines  before  the  white  men 
came  to  America  as  a  thorough-pass  from  the  wilderness 
in  the  south  and  west  to  the  wilderness  in  the  north  and 


■  HeiDTich  Singmeister  in  hii  "Leben  uod  Wandel  "  tell)  bow  he  ud  bia 
eompautoa  Brother  Aotonius  left  the  Ephrata  Cloister  and  reached  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Id  this  way.    Sachie,  GennaD  SccurJaoi,  p.  345. 

■The  diiriei  of  the  Moravians  (now  preserrcd  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.) 
indicate  that  they  uiuiily  employed  the  latter  route  m  their  miisionary 
journey*.  And  in  (he  Firginia  Magataae,  Vol.  la,  p.  55,  footnote,  we  have 
the  general  statement:  "The  firit  part  of  the  jouraeyi  of  thete  Moranaa 
mittiiHiariei  waa  alwayi  the  lame.  Frmn  Bethlehein  by  way  of  Lebanon, 
Laitcatter,  York,  Pa.,  Frederick  and  HagerttowD,  Md.,  to  the  Potomac" 
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east.  Long  before  permanent  settlements  had  been  made 
along  the  courses  of  this  route  its  paths  were  trodden  by 
the  German  missionaries  and  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the 
great  valley  highway  that  led  to  their  brethren  in  the  south. 
And  when  the  county  of  York  began  to  be  populated  and 
the  need  of  roads  began  to  be  felt,  a  large  part  of  this  old 
Indian  trail  which  had  furnished  the  route  for  the  mission- 
aries was  constructed  into  the  "  Monacacy  Road  "  ( 1739) . 
With  the  construction  of  the  " Shippensburg  Road"  in 
1749  and  the  "Carlisle  Road"  in  1751,  the  several 
branches  of  the  historic  missionary  route  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River  to  the  Cumberland  Valley  disappeared  en- 
tirely beneath  the  roadbed  of  the  public  highways.^**  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Germans  should  have  been  the  first 
white  men  to  set  foot  upon  these  regions  which  were  to  be 
so  largely  settled  by  Germans  less  than  half  a  century  later 
and  which  were  to  furnish  the  outlet  for  so  large  a  body 
of  German  immigration  to  the  south  and  the  west. 

After  the  valleys  of  York  County  had  been  in  use  for 
some  years  as  a  thoroughfare  for  the  German  pilgrim,  the 
explorer  and  the  trader  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
these  districts.  The  first  traders  appeared  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  John  Harris  an 
Englishman  settled  at  the  site  of  Harrisburg  In  1705.  He 
opened  a  trading  station  and  carried  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness with  the  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  both  north  and  south  of  his  station.  The  Indians 
in  York  County  were  Mtuated  chiefly  along  the  river  and 
Harris  purchased  large  quantities  of  skins  and  furs  from 
them.  But  the  chief  pioneer  Indian  traders  along  the 
lower  Susquehanna  were  French  Canadians.     Prominent 

**  See,  for  example,  Gibnn't  "  Hiitoiy  of  YoA  Couaty,"  p.  jai  t. 
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among  them  are  the  names  of  Martin  Chartier,  Peter 
Chattier,  Peter  BazaiUon,  and  James  LeTort.  They  all 
had  their  stations  on  the  east  ude  of  the  river  but  carried 
on  a  large  business  in  trading  with  the  Indians  west  of  the 
river. 

Tlie  first  man  to  explore  the  county  was  a  representative 
of  the  German  Mennonites  from  Switzerland.  It  was  the 
explorations  of  Lewis  Michelle  from  Bern  that  led  to  the 
first  Pemisylvania  survey  within  the  present  limits  of  Yoife 
County.  Michelle  (or  Mitchel)  was  employed  by  his 
fellow  countrymen  and  co-retigionists  of  the  canton  of 
Bern  and  sent  to  America  in  1703  or  1704  to  search  for  a 
convenient  tract  of  vacant  land  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
or  Carolina,  that  might  serve  as  a  suitable  place  for  the 
settlement  of  a  Swiss  Mennonite  colony.'^  In  the  course 
of  this  search  he  came  in  1706  to  the  Conestoga  region  in 
the  western  part  of  Lancaster  County.  On  February  24, 
1707,  the  Conestoga  Indians  made  forma!  complaint 
against  Michelle  for  his  wanderings  among  their  lands, 
and  for  having  pressed  their  people  into  service  as  guides 
and  assistants." 

Michelle  was  a  miner  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Governor  Evans,  and  for  that  reason  received  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  the  Pennsylvania  government  in 
his  explorations."     For  the  early  colonial  governments 

^^A.  Stapletoa  in  hit  "Mcniarialt  of  the  Hngeoot*  in  America,"  tpeak- 
ing  of  the  French  tradcn  in  the  Coneitoga  Valley  of  Lancaater  County, 
**yh  P-  S9:  "  It  u  worthj  of  note  that  Lenii  Mitchelle  the  advance  agent 
■nd  proapector  of  the  Beroeie  McDDMiltes,  ipent  a  number  of  yeara  t*ilh 
theee  tradcn  (1703-1707)  on  tenni  of  intimacy  and  frai  accuied  by  the 
authoritiei  on  the  occaiion  of  a  miiundcntanding  of  having  kd  the  French- 
men here." 

*■  Colonial  Recorda,  II:  404  f-    AIn  Rupp't  "  Lancaiter  County,"  p.  54  f. 

■"'The  Governor  added  that  he  found  he  (i.  *.,  Michelle)  had  toOM 
notion  of  mbei,  and  had  hit  thoughti  much  bent  that  vray;  that  be  wat 
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were  always  keenly  on  the  alert  for  even  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  mineral  wealth  in  the  soil  of  the  new  land  and 
they  always  encouraged  the  search  for  mines,  at  the  same 
time  exerdsing  care  to  pre-empt  for  themselves  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  exploitation.  At  one  time  Governor 
Evans  was  strongly  suspected  of  conniving  with  Michelle 
to  secure  personal  gain  from  the  discoveries  of  this  roving 
prospector.  In  1708  William  Penn  wrote  from  England 
to  James  Logan,  bis  secretary:  "Remember  the  mines 
which  the  Governor  yet  makes  a  secret,  even  to  thee  and 
all  the  world  but  himself  and  Michelle." 

But  the  exploradons  of  Michelle  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna bore  their  first  real  fruit  under  the  governorship  of 
Sir  William  Keith,  a  shrewd  and  enterprising  Scotchman 
who  was  quick  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  prov- 
ince and  who  also  was  not  beyond  turning  those  resources 
partly  to  his  own  personal  benefit.  Governor  Keith  was 
the  first  governor  to  lead  the  proprietary  surveyors  beyond 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  into  the  present  limits  of  York 
County.  This  first  survey  was  made  in  1722  and  was  one 
of  two  surveys  made  within  the  present  limits  of  our 
county  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year.  Governor 
Keith's  survey  was  the  first  and  was  made  secretly  on  April 
4  and  5.  The  governor  afterwards  gave  as  his  reason  for 
making  this  survey  that  he  wished  to  prevent  the  obnoxious 
intrusions  of  the  Marylanders  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania 
soil.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  survey  was  made 
throw  much  light  on  the  historical  background  of  the 
earliest  German  settlements  in  the  county. 

willing  (o  let  hira  proceed,  aod  had  dm  diicouiiged  him;  thit  he  idriied 
him  to  take  tome  IndiaD*  with  him;  that  of  the  perton*  before  mentioned, 
the  Goreraor  had  ordered  two  that  he  could  confide  in  to  be  there,  thit  he 
might  hare  a  full  accouot  of  their  FroceediDgf."    Col.  Rec.,  II:  405. 
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Sir  William,  it  would  seem,  was  amply  justified  in  die 
swift  and  sudden  measures  he  took  to  secure  die  territory 
west  of  the  river.  Delay  might  have  been  costly.  The 
governor  explained  his  action  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  in  Philadelphia  on  April  i6,  1722,  in  these 
words: 

Upon  some  information  I  lately  received  that  the  Indians  were 
like  to  be  disturbed  by  the  Secret  and  Underhand  Practices  of 
Persons,  both  from  Mary  Land  and  this  Place,  who  under  the 
Pretence  of  finding  a  Copper  Mine,  were  about  to  Survey  and  take 
up  Lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Sasquchannah,  contrary  to 
a  former  Order  of  this  Government ;  I  not  only  sent  up  a  Special 
Messenger  with  a  Writ  under  the  Lesser  Seal  to  prevent  them,  but 
took  this  Occasion  to  go  towards  the  Upper  parts  of  Chester  County 
myself  in  order  to  Locate  a  small  quantity  of  Land  unto  which  I 
had  purchased  an  original  Proprietary  Ri^t ;  And  understanding 
further  upon  the  Road,  that  some  Persons  were  actually  come  with 
a  Mary  Land  Right  to  Survey  Lands  upon  Sasqu^annah,  fifteen 
miles  above  Conestoga,  I  pursued  my  course  directly  thither,  and 
happily  arrived  but  a  very  few  hours  in  time  to  prevent  the  Execu- 
tion of  their  Design.  Having  the  Surveyor  General  of  this  Prov- 
ince along  with  me  in  Company,  after  a  little  Consideration,  I 
ordered  him  to  Locate  and  Survey  some  part  of  the  Right  I  pos- 
sessed, viz, ;  only  five  hundred  acres  upon  diat  Spot  on  the  other  Side 
Sasquehannah,  which  was  like  to  prove  a  Bone  of  Contention, 
and  breed  so  much  mischief,  and  he  did  so  accordingly  upon  the  4th 
and  sth  days  of  this  Instant  April,  after  which  I  returned  to  Con- 
estogoe,  in  order  to  discourse  with  the  Indians  upon  what  had 
happened." 

He  was  none  too  socm  with  his  scheme  to  forestall  the 
Maryland  survey.  For  a  company  of  people  under  Mary- 
land authority  and  in  partnership  with  the  Maryland  Pro- 
prietor was  busy  sinking  shafts  and  prospecting  for  mines 

"CoL  Rec,  II:  16a. 
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in  that  region.  They  were  already  operating  a  mine  far- 
ther south  along  the  Susquehanna  and  had  designs  upon 
the  very  tract  which  Governor  Keith  had  reserved.  Among 
the  unpublished  Calvert  Papers*"  is  the  certificate  of  a 
survey  of  200  acres  made  April  24,  1722,  by  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor John  Dorsey  of  Maryland  "  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
granted  unto  Philip  Syng  and  Thomas  Browne  both  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  out 
of  his  Lordships  Land  Office  bearing  date  of  March  28th, 
1722."  This  tract  was  known  as  "  Partner's  Adventure." 
Another  of  the  Calvert  Papers  gives  an  account  of  the  ex- 
amination of  Philip  Syng,'*  May  28,  1722,  before  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  charge  of 
having  surveyed  land  under  a  Maryland  warrant  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Keith  tract."  The  evidence  in  this  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  survey  on  account  of  whidi  Syng 
was  apprehended  and  committed  was  the  Partner's  Ad- 
venture of  200  acres  surveyed  by  John  Dorsey.  For  this 
a  warrant  had  been  issued  as  early  as  March  28,  1722. 
Governor  Keith  therefore  was  just  in  time  with  his  survey 
of  April  4  and  5  to  make  good  the  Pennsylvania  claim. 

The  keen  disappointment  of  the  Marylanders  at  their 
exclusion  from  this  region  and  their  further  designs  upon 
the  land  are  manifest  from  the  following  letter  of  July  19, 
1722,  from  the  Secretary  Philemon  Lloyd  to  Lord  Balti- 
more and  Co-Partners  in  I^ndon : 

I  did  myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  of  June  1723  .  .  . 
have  seen  Roach,  Sing  and  Brown;  the  3  remaining  partners  in  the 

1*  No.  374.    In  the  Msrylaad  Histoiical  Sociel7,  Baldinote,  Md. 
I*  No.  273.    Tbe  wirrint  for  hii  arreit  (udode  the  Calvert  Papen)  U 
dated  May  xj,  1733,  ind  dnignitei  Philip  Syng  ai  a  tilTenmith. 
i^  See  alio  Col.  Rec,  III :  176, 
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adventure.  They  seem  very  much  disconcerted  at  the  loss  of  their 
mine  upon  Susquehannah,  of  which  I  sent  the  ...  in  my  (last). 
I  have  received  at  their  hands  2  ps  of  Oar :  the  one  copper  and  Iron 
the  other  silver  and  iron.  The  mine  is  so  strictly  guarded  that  they 
tell  me  they  could  not  possibly  gett  any  more,  (but)  promise  a 
larger  quantity  against  the  time  that  I  come  up  to  them.  Which  I 
design  in  six  or  seven  days  at  the  farthest  and  will  then  gp  to  the 
place  where  they  have  several  men  at  work  in  opening  a  copper 
mine,  much  lower  down  in  Maryland. 

Gentlemen,  According  to  the  worth  and  circumstances  of  this 
and  other  mines,  I  shall  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  doeing 
something  with  the  discoverers  rather  than  be  wholly  shut  out  from 
these  first  undertakings  in  case  the  land  be  allready  taken  up;  but 
if  not  I  will  then  Uy  warrants  wherever  I  can  hear  of  any  probabil- 
ity of  a  mine.  Schylers  and  the  mine  upon  tjie  Susquehannah  hath 
made  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  that  the  woods  are  now  full  of 
mine  hunters.  Many  discoveries  are  already  made;  but  the  worth 
of  them  unknown  untill  shafts  shall  be  sunk  to  find  out  the  large- 
ness and  quality  of  the  vein.  Upon  which  account  I  humbly  pro- 
pose; [here  follow  four  propositions  to  encourage  the  finding  and 
reporting  of  mines] 

Fublick  reports  concerning  the  value  of  the  mine  upon  Susque- 
hannah are  various  and  uncertain,  especially  of  late,  they  have  given 
out  that  the  Governor  &c  after  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  cost  are 
about  to  quit  it.  On  the  other  hand  Sing,  Roach,  and  Brown  tell 
me,  that  such  reports  are  spread  abroad  on  purpose  to  give  .  .  . 
oppertunity  of  conveying  away  tjie  oar  with  little  or  no  notice,  diey 
allso  .  .  .  they  came  from  Philadelphia,  7  Waggons  were  in  wait- 
ing near  .  .  .  transport  the  oar  down  to  New  Castle  which  is  50 
miles  dbtance,  &  I  had  .  .  .  some  persons  tell  me  allso  that  a  much 
better  way  be  .  .  .  to  the  head  of  one  of  our  rivers  with  30  miles 
land  carriage. 

I  am  not  a  little  concerned  that  the  reserve  of  10,000  Acres 
formerly  advised  of  hath  not  been  executed.  I  know  not  by  what 
means  the  Pennsylvanians  had  notice  of  it,  but  before  our  surveyor 
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went  up  (he  was  out  of  the  way  for  some  time  after  I  sent  the 
warrant  to  him)  they  had  posted  souldicrs  all  about  the  woods  So 
diat  our  officer  dared  not  to  go  and  execute  the  warrant.  How- 
ever I  am  resolved  to  be  up  among  them  and  to  lay  the  reserve  if 
possible ;  notwithstanding  if  Sir  William  Keith  hath  laid  out  all  the 
adjacent  lands  for  young  Fenn  by  name  of  Springctts  Bury  qr 
75)530  Acres  though  I  believe  twice  that  quantity  may  be  thrust 
into  those  bounds,  by  reason  of  the  terms  more  or  less ;  as  you  will 
see  they  arc  there  made  use  of  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  warrant. 

As  soon  as  Sing  Roach  &c  went  up ;  a  warrant  was  issued  out  by 
Sir  William  and  Sing  taken  upon  the  mine:  thence  carried  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  committed  to  the  city  goal,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
inclosed  papers  which  I  have  purposely  transmitted  that  the  rigor- 
ous methods  of  these  people  may  be  known.  I  design  however 
to  make  a  survey  there  with  all  imaginable  secrecy,  but  should  be 
heartily  glad  if  a  proper  instrument  were  sent  over  (for)  the  taking 
the  Lat  of  the  place,  or  that  some  publick  directions  were  given 
to  the  Government  for  the  making  an  (exact)  discovery  of  the 
line  of  40  North." 

The  second  survey  was  made  on  April  10  and  11,  and 
covered  much  the  same  territory  as  Keith's  survey.  It 
was  made  upon  the  order  of  Penn's  Commissioners  of 
Property.  The  Commissioners  afterwards  gave  as  their 
reason  for  making  the  survey  chat  they  had  been  "  informed 
that  the  Governor  (Sir  William  Keith)  had  gone  towards 
Susquehanna  and  had  taken  Jacob  Taylor  with  him,  which 
gave  them  some  apprehension  of  a  design  which  he  might 
have  on  a  parcel  of  land  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  the 
Susquehanna  where  was  supposed  to  be  a  copper  mine."'* 
The  region  covered  by  these  surveys  afterwards  for  some 
years  bore  the  title  "  Keith's  Mine  Tract."    There  can  be 

^*  The  publithed  Calvert  Paper*,  No.  i,  p.  aj-  ff.    "  Fund  PublicadoDS." 
**  Minutei  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commiiiionera  of  Property  held  in 
Philadelphia,  April  i^  173a. 
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little  doubt  therefore  that  the  first  authorized  survey  in 
York  County  was  incited  by  the  hope  of  finding  stHne  min- 
eral or  ore,  either  copper  or  gold,  and  that  attention  was 
directed  to  this  region  by  the  explorations  of  Lewis 
Michelle,  the  Mennonite  miner,  whose  prospecting  "for 
mines  in  1706  had  led  to  the  formal  complaint  drthe 
Conestoga  Indians.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Gov- 
ernor Keith  was  well  infonned  of  the  movements  of  this 
advance  agent  of  the  Mennonites.  For  he  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
his  province  and  he  also  seems  to  have  been  generally  on 
favoring  terms  with  the  Germans.  For  it  was  he  who  in 
1723,  of  his  own  motion  and  with  the  subsequent  disap- 
proval of  the  Proprietary,  placed  the  Germans  from  Scho- 
harie, New  York,  in  the  Tulpehocken  Valley. 

Just  how  much  of  the  present  area  of  York  County  was 
covered  by  the  explorations  of  Michelle  it  is  not  possible 
to  ascertain  but  it  seems  certain  that  they  extended  over  the 
present  townships  bordering  on  the  river  from  Newberry 
south,  and  at  times  must  have  penetrated  as  far  westward 
as  the  Cumberland  Valley.^  Much  of  this  territory  after- 
wards became  very  familiar  soil,  not  only  to  the  German 
Mennonites  but  also  to  Germans  of  other  religious  faiths. 

10  For  the  formal  compliint  of  the  Indians  (tupra,  p.  5)  itated  that 
"diTcn  Europeans,  namelrr  Miichel  (■  Swiu),  Peter  Bczalii»,  Jamee  le 
Tort,  Martin  Chartiere,  the  French  gl<n'er  of  Philadelphia,  Flrand:,  ■ 
janog  man  of  Canada,  nho  nas  lately  taken  up  here,  being  all  French 
men,  and  one  from  Virginia,  who  alio  apoke  French,  had  icated  themielvci 
and  built  houiei  upon  the  branches  of  the  Patonmack,  nithin  thie  Korem- 
ment,  and  pretended  that  they  were  in  tearch  of  tome  mineral  or  Ore,  kc" 
Col.  Rec,  11:  ioi  t 
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The  First  Settlers. 

^^^M^HE  earliest  attempts  at  settlement  within  the 
i  '■  I  present  limits  of  the  county  were  made  before 
Air  the  land  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
^^^p^  hence  before  any  kind  of  title  could  be  given 
according  to  established  usage.  Those  who 
thus  entered  unpurchased  Indian  lands  were  known  as 
squatters.  The  first  white  squatter  on  the  territory  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  was  John  Grist  (otherwise  Crist, 
Krist,  Greist).  He  was  an  Englishman  who  came 
to  York  County  from  Hempfield  Township,  Lancaster 
County,  in  1719  or  1720.*  Grist  was  accompanied  in 
this  move  by  several  other  persons.  They  settled  near  the 
mouth  of  Krcutz  Creek  known  in  Keith's  survey  of  1722 

>Tbe  fact  referred  to  in  footnote  lo  of  Chapter  I  ihit  Michelle  and 
other*  hid,  according  to  leitimony  of  the  iDdiaoi  io  1707,  "  Mated  ibem- 
■elvea  and  built  houMS  upon  the  braochet  of  the  Fotowmack  nithio  this 
GoTcrDtDEnt"  can  hardi;  be  taken  to  meao  that  they  nere  the  first  iquattera 
weit  of  the  Susquehanna.  For  they  nere  merely  prospectors  and  adventur- 
ers. Ther  certainly  made  no  substantial  improrement*  tuch  as  nould  con- 
stitute their  houset  a  "seitleoteDt"  or  "  plaDtaiioo."  They  quickly  moved 
on  to  other  fields  of  exploriiioa.  In  fact  Michelle  had  already  many 
weeks  before  the  complaint  of  the  lodiaiu  moved  od  to  Maryland  Ka\. 
Col.  Rec,  II:  404. 
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as  "  White  Oak  Branch."  We  are  able  now  to  determine 
very  definitely  the  exact  spot  where  Grist  settled  and 
planted  his  com.  Two  drafts  of  the  Keith  survey  are  in 
existence,  one  in  Yoric  and  one  in  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  at  Harrisburg.  The  draft  at  Harrisburg 
identifies  the  settlement  of  John  Grist  with  the  habitation 
of  Captain  Beaver,  an  Indian.  The  draft  in  York  fixes 
the  habitation  of  Captain  Beaver  at  about  the  spot  now 
covered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  at  Wrights- 
ville.  This  then  was  the  location  of  Grist's  house  and 
improvement.' 

But  the  new  settlement  was  very  short-lived.  Grist 
soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  Indians  who  resented  his 
intrusion  upon  their  domain.  And  in  1721,  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Indians  and  after  repeated  warnings  and 
threats  from  the  Commissioners  of  Property,  he  was  fined 
and  imprisoned  in  the  jail  at  Philadelphia  and  was  given 
his  liberty  only  out  of  compassion  for  his  poor  family  and 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  "accomplices"  would  remove 
at  once  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  that  he  would 
be  placed  under  heavy  bond  for  his  good  behavior.  This 
was  "  judged  absolutely  necessary  for  the  quiet  of  the  In- 
dians, and  also  to  prevent  such  audacious  behavior  in  con- 
tempt of  the  authority  of  this  government  in  the  time  to 
come."" 


'  It  ii  evidently  not  accurate  when  Rupp  lajrs  ("  History  of  Lancaner  aDd 
York  CouDtiea,"  p.  529)  that  Griit  was  accirapaaied  by  "  divert  other 
families,"  for  tbc  provincial  authoritici  deal  with  Grist  alone  and  tbe 
"divers  other  penoDs"  meDtitmed  in  the  Colonial  Records  were  probably 
only  bii  associates  in  labor. 

■Col.  Rec.,  Ill:  137.  This  saTiie  John  Grist  afterwards,  in  fjit^  icttled 
a^t  actei  od  tbe  BennudiaD  Creek  in  Manchester  TowMhip  in  the  western 
part  of  York  County,  receiving  hit  final  warrants  for  the  tame  on  July  a], 
1742  and  October  35,  1747.    Lancaster  County  Recordi. 
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It  might  seem  that  this  treatment  was  severe  enough  to 
serve  its  purpose  of  preventing  any  further  attempts  at 
squatting  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  Nevertheless  it  was 
not  long  until  others  crossed  the  river  from  Lancaster 
County  and  settled  on  the  west  bank.  In  1722,  shortly 
after  making  the  survey  of  Keith's  Mine  Tract,  (Governor 
Keith  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  guaranteeing  them 
the  territory  south  and  west  of  the  Susquehanna  for  their 
exclusive  possession.  ,  But  in  spite  of  this  agreement  it  was 
shortly  thereafter,  perhaps  even  beginning  in  that  same 
year,  that  three  Englishmen,  Edward  Pamell,  Paul  Wil- 
liams, and  Jefferey  Sumerford,  and  one  German,  Michael 
Tanner,*  took  up  their  abodes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
opposite  the  Indian  town  of  Conojahela,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  the  former  settlement  of  John  Grist.' 
Here  these  intruders  remained  until  late  in  the  year  1727 
and  that  too  not  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania authorities."  But  in  the  fall  of  1727  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Conestoga  Indians  they  were  removed  by 
order  of  the  deputy  governor  and  council.     And  again  for 

*  Tanner  could  aot  have  joined  the  reit  until  r737,  for  be  did  not  reach 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  until  September  i-jih  of  that  year. 

B  It  is  a  confuiion  of  facta  when  Carter  and  Gloaibrenncr,  the  first  hll- 
totiaaa  af  the  County,  asaert  that  these  men  had  come  from  Maryland  and 
were  knonn  ai  "the  Maryland  intruders."  They  were  Indeed  intruden 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Indians  but  they  had  come  from  Peunsylvania. 

*  For  Wright  and  Blunaton  in  their  report  to  Governor  Gordcm  in  1734 
itate  that  until  about  two  years  before  1739  PanKll  and  the  others  had 
been  aettled  west  of  the  river  and  "  for  aevcral  years  had  paid  uoloter- 
nipted  acknowledgement  to  this  Province."  Archives,  I:  364  and  Col.  Rec., 
Ill:  470.  The  deposition  of  Tublas  Hendricks  <Dec,  1731)  states  that 
"  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  Parnel,  Williams  and  Others  there, 
tbey  paid  taxes  to  this  Province,  Applied  there  for  Justice,  and  in  ill  casei 
acknowledged  themiclves  Inhabitants  of  Pensylvanii,  until  they  were  Re- 
moved from  thence  by  Order  of  the  Governor  of  Penaylvania,  at  the 
Request  of  the  Conestogoe  Indlani."     Archives,  I:  jix. 
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a  short  interval  the  lands  west  of  the  broad  river  lay  vacant 
for  the  exclusive  convenience  of  the  Indians. 

By  this  time  it  had  become  evident  that  no  permanent 
or  successful  settlement  could  be  made  west  of  the  river 
without  securing  either  the  consent  of  the  Indians  or  the 
authorization  of  the  colonial  government.  Accordingly 
the  next  effort  at  pioneer  improvement  on  the  new  soil 
proceeds  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  the  provmce. 
This  first  authorized  settlement  within  the  present  limits 
of  our  county  was  made  in  1728,  a  few  months  before 
Lancaster  County  was  organized  and  separated  from  Ches- 
ter County.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  John  Hendricks 
removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Conestoga  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  Susquehanna  and  under  the  authority  of 
government  settled  west  of  the  Susquehanna  upon  the  tracts 
from  which  John  Grist  and  his  companions  had  been  com- 
pelled to  remove  in  1721.  The  circumstances  attending 
this  settlement  will  help  us  to  understand  something  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  earliest  settlements  in  York 
County  took  their  beginnings. 

Hendricks's  removal  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  had 
been  under  contemplation  for  several  years.  The  hunt- 
ing-trips of  Hendricks  and  his  relations  had  often  taken 
them  across  the  river  and  thus  they  had  become  fairly 
familiar  with  the  soil  on  the  west  bank.  Early  in  the  year 
1727  John  Hendricks  had  applied  to  James  Logan,  secre- 
tary of  the  Province,  for  permission  to  take  up  land  and 
settle  west  of  the  river.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  appli- 
cation was  made  by  Joseph  Chapham.  Hendricks  told 
Logan  that  the  Indians  west  of  the  river  were  desirous  that 
that  he  should  settle  there.  Now  Logan  had  heard  that 
some  people  from  Maryland  were  about  to  make  surveys 
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OQ  those  lands.  Accordingly  upon  the  application  of  Hen- 
dricks and  Chapham,  Logan  ordered  Samuel  Blunston,  a 
magistrate  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
to  survey  a  tract  west  of  the  river  opposite  Hempfield  em- 
bracing about  1,000  or  1,500  acres.  This  was  to  be  sur- 
veyed to  William  Penn,  grandson  of  the  first  proprietor, 
and  was  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  10,000  acres  devised 
by  the  proprietor  to  his  grandson.  It  was  hc^ed  that  this 
arrangement  would  both  forestall  any  claim  to  the  land 
that  the  Marylanders  might  put  forth  and  at  the  same  time 
give  no  offense  to  the  Indians.  Logan  also  instructed 
Blunston  that  if  Hendridcs  and  Chapham  could  secure  the 
consent  of  the  Indians,  they  together  with  Hendricks's 
brother  James  should  be  permitted  to  make  settlement  on 
part  of  the  tract  west  of  the  river. 

In  July,  1727,  Blunston  crossed  the  river  and  marked 
the  four  comers  of  a  tract  such  as  he  had  been  ordered  to 
survey.  The  actual  survey  was  not  then  made  because,  as 
he  explained,  "  at  that  time  the  weeds  being  so  high  we 
could  not  chain  it  nor  carry  an  instrument  to  any  purpose." 
Meanwhile  Chapham  had  given  up  his  intention  of  settling 
there  and  had  moved  to  Carolina.  Moreover  the  attitude 
of  the  Indians  had  become  such  that  John  and  James  Hen- 
dricks did  not  regard  it  as  a  safe  venture  to  settle  west  of 
the  river.  For  their  brother  Henry  together  with  one 
Thomas  Linvil  had  during  the  summer  settled  as  squatters 
on  the  Codorus  Creek  at  a  point  twelve  miles  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  but  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Indians  had 
forced  them  to  withdraw.  Thus  no  authorized  settlement 
was  effected  in  that  year. 

But  John  Hendridts  persisted.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
1727  he  appealed  to  Logan  a  second  time  for  permission 
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to  settle  on  the  tract  which  had  been  marked  off.  But  he 
was  now  infonncd  that  since  the  IntUans  insisted  upon 
their  rights  and  were  determined  that  there  should  be  do 
setdcments  of  whites  within  their  domain,  no  such  per- 
mission as  Hendricks  sought  could  be  granted  by  the 
authorities.  However  during  the  year  1728  the  Indians 
began  to  grow  cool  in  the  asserticm  of  their  rights  as  over 
against  the  Pennsylvanians.  For  they  began  to  realize 
from  sad  experience  that  if  they  hindered  the  drizens  of 
Pennsylvania  from  settling  in  those  parts  the  Mary- 
landers  would  occupy  them  by  force  without  any  consider- 
ation for  the  rights  or  feelings  of  the  Indians.  Marking 
this  change  of  sentiment  among  the  aborigines  John  Hen- 
dricks during  the  summer  of  1728  removed  across  ~the 
river  with  his  wife  Rebecca  and  took  up  his  abode  upon 
the  former  plantation  of  John  Grist.^  This  he  did  with* 
out  any  further  license  than  that  which  he  had  already  re- 
ceived, namely,  permission  of  the  secretary  of  the  Province 
to  settle  on  a  part  of  the  tract  marked  off  for  William 
Penn,  on  condition  that  he  first  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  Indians  never  objected  to  Hendricks's 
settlement  there  this  setdement  was  always  regarded  by 
the  authorities  as  legal  and  authorized."     The  tract  on 

'  Local  hiatoriana  folloning  Carter  and  Gloubrenner  have  alwayi  as- 
■igned  1739  H  the  date  when  both  John  and  Jiidm  Heodricks  Mtlled  weM 
of  the  riv«r.  But  these  Mitcroents  are  erroneoui,  u  ia  evident  from  the 
ckar  and  reliable  account  of  Samuel  Bluntton  (aee  Appendix  A)  and 
from  the  provisional  warrant  inued  by  Thomai  Penn  in  I'm  (vide  infra, 
p.  vf).  Thii  date  it  alio  attested  b;  a  third  document,  a  letter  from  Samuel 
Bluoston  to  Richard  Peters  dated  March  35,  1740,  in  which  he  says: 
"Incloied  herewith  is  a  draught  of  the  tract  of  land  I  bought  of  John 
Hendricks  ...  the  land  was  surveyed  to  and  settled  by  Joha  Hendricks  in 
the  year  1718  by  order  and  conseDt  of  the  proprietary  commissioDerf." 
Penoa.  Archives,  Second  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  219. 

*  For  example,  the  Provincial  Council  makes  reference  in  1737  to  "  J<^ 
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which  Hendricks  lived  was  fonnally  surveyed  to  him  by 
Blunston  during  the  last  week  of  November,  1729.  It 
included  600  acres  and  constituted  about  one  half,  "the 
uper  side  and  best  part,"  of  the  tract  originally  maHced 
off  for  the  proprietor.' 

The  proprietary  warrant  for  this  survey  and  settlement 
was  not  issiied  until  March  20,  1733.  It  was  then  issued 
on  behalf  of  John  Hendricks,  James  Hendricks,  and 
Joshua  Minshall.  For  John  Hendricks  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  authorized  settler  west  of 
the  river.  About  the  year  173 1  James  Hendricks,  his 
brother,  came  and  settled  on  a  part  of  the  tract  on  which 
John  lived  "  it  always  being  understood  to  be  their  equal 
right."  But  in  the  early  spring  of  1732  James  was  acci- 
dentally shot  and  killed  by  his  father  while  they  were  hunt- 
ing turkeys,  and  his  widow  sold  out  her  rights  in  the  prop- 
erty to  Joshua  Minshall.  Minshall  settled  on  the  land 
which  he  had  thus  bought  and  when  Thomas  Penn  the 
following  spring  approved  the  survey  and  Issued  a  condi- 
tional grant  it  read  as  follows : 

Wheras  upon  the  Application  of  John  &  James  Hendricks  & 
some  others,  Inhabitants  of  Pensilvania  the  Commissioners  of 
Property  did  in  the  year  1728  order  Samuel  Blunston  to  lay  out  a 
Tract  of  Land  of  Twelve  hundred  Acres  lying  on  the  West  Side  of 
Susquehannah  opposite  to  Hempfield;  which  Land  was  then  settled 
by  the  said  Parties,  and  is  now  in  the  Possession  of  the  said  John 
Hendricks  and  Joshua  Minshall,  who  holds  in  right  of  the  said 

Heodricfci,  who  for  tome  yeara  lived  on  the  weit  side  of  SutquebRnnah, 
OD  ■  Tract  of  Land  laid  out  to  hiiD  by  tbe  Authoritj  of  ibi*  Goveruaient." 
Col.  Rec,  IV:  150. 

'The  drift  of  this  aurvey  wa«  proniacd  to  Login  (ai  per  Blunalou^ 
Letter).  If  it  nai  ever  made  it  ha*  lince  been  loat.  But  the  location  of 
the  tract  is  ncll  kuowo,  beiog  identical  -nith  tbe  former  plantatioii  of 
John  Giitt. 
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James  Hendricks;  and  it  appearing  to  me  that  the  said  John  Hen- 
dricks &  Joshua  Minshall  aie  settled  upon  the  said  Land  hy  regular 
Surveys — ordered  to  be  made  in  the  Year  1728  of  which  I  approve 
and  will  order  a  Patent  or  Patents  to  be  drawn  for  that  share  of  the 
Land  laid  out  to  the  said  John  and  James  Hendricks  to  John  Hen- 
dricks and  Joshua  Minshall  as  soon  as  the  Indian  Claim  thereon 
shall  be  satisfied — on  the  same  Terms  other  Lands  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster  shall  be  granted.  Philadelphia,  2oth  March 
1732/3." 

It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  these  first  settlers  within 
the  present  limits  of  York  County  were  Englisfinien~Tt 
is  impossible  to  trace  them  farther  back  than  their  settle- 
ment in  Lancaster  County,  and  in  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion to  the  contrary  they  have  been  regarded  as  English. 
The  earliest  historians  of  the  county,  Carter  and  GIoss- 
brenncr,  in  their  "  History  of  York  County  "  take  the  Eng- 
lish nationality  of  the  Hendrickses  for  granted.  "The 
earliest  settlers  were  English;  these  were,  however,  soon 
succeeded  by  vast  numbers  of  German  immigrants."  In 
this  they  are  followed  implicitly  by  all  the  other  historians 
of  the  county  from  Day  to  Gibson  and  Prowell.  Thus 
Day  quotes  the  above  authors  with  approval  and  remarks : 
"John  and  James  Hendricks  in  the  spring  of  1729,  made 
the  first  settlement.  .  .  .  They  were  soon  followed  hy 
other  families,  principally  Germans,  who  settled  around 
them  within  ten  or  twelve  miles."^'  Other  writers  have 
been  content  to  accept  the  statement  of  these  early  authori- 
ties on  the  history  of  the  county.  Their  conduMon  is 
doubtless  drawn  from  the  associations  and  the  names  of 
the  Hendrickses. 

They  came  from  an  English  Quaker  community  in  the 

"■Now  ID  the  Land  Office  it  HaTTisburg. 

"  Hiaiorical  CoIlectioDi  of  the  State  of  PeDot;lvanii,  p,  (jj. 
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township  of  Conestoga.  Here  in  17 15  "James  Hen- 
dricks and  company"  had  taken  up  a  tract  of  1,100  acres 
on  the  Conestoga  Creek.  This  tract  was  divided  out 
among  the  members  of  the  "  company "  and  became  a 
strong  Quaker  community.  This  James  Hendricks  was 
the  father  of  James  and  John,  the  earliest  settlers  west  of 
the  river,  and  associated  with  him  in  his  "  company  "  were 
such  men  as  Jeremy  Langhorne,  Thomas  Baldwin,  David 
Priest,  and  Tobias  Hendricks.  These  families  were 
closely  intermarried.  Thus  John  Hendricks  was  married 
to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  TTiomas  Baldwin.  TTiis  would 
seem  to  indicate  also  religious  affinity  between  the  Hen- 
drickses  and  the  Baldwins,  who  were  English  Quakers.^^ 
Moreover  their  immediate  associates  east  of  the  river 
were  in  all  cases  English.  The  elder  fames-  Hendricks 
kept  an  ordinary  where  the  highway  from  Philadelphia 
and  Lancaster  forded  the  Conestoga  Creek.  When  the 
Hendridcses  migrated  west  of  the  river  their  property 
on  the  Conestoga  was  bought  by  an  Englishman,  John 
Postlethwait  John  Hendricks's  first  petition  to  settle  west 
of  the  river  was  made  jointly  with  Joseph  Chapham.  Here 
again  the  name  is  unmistakably  English  as  is  also  the  case 
with  Thomas  Linvil,  the  man  associated  with  Henry  Hen- 
dricks, brother  of  John  and  James,  in  the  effort  made  in 
1727  to  affect  a  settlement  on  the  Codorus  twelve  miles 
west  of  the  Susquehanna.  Moreover  the  widow  of  James 
Hendricks  sold  out  her  rights  to  the  English  Quaker, 
Joshua  Minshall.  And  afterwards  when  John  Hendricks 
removed  from  Hellam  Township  to  Manchester  Town- 
ship he  took  up  land  adjoining  Francis  Worley,  another 
name  prominent  among  the  Quakers.     These  close  asso- 

**  Rebecca  Hendrickt  in  ber  deposiiiwi  of  Dec  29,  1733,  ii  ipeciGctlly 
dedgnaMd  "one  oi  the  Pet^le  ctlled  Quaker*."    Arebirtt,  1:  j6i  t. 
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ciations  of  the  Hendrickses  with  the  Quakers  may  be  held 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  were  themselves  Quakers 
and  Englishmen.  It  can  hardly  be  argued  as  against  this 
conclusion  that  John  Hendricks  took  up  anns  and  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  border  warfare  between  the  Mary- 
landers  and  the  Pennsylvanians.  For  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  spite  of  their  scruples  against  armed  force,  the 
hardy  pioneer  Quakers  did  sometimes  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency and  for  reasons  of  self-defense  join  in  the  appeal  to 
arms. 

But  when  consideration  is  had  for  the  names  of  these 
earliest  settlers  themselves  the  argument  for  their  English 
nationality  seems  less  conclusive.  The  name  Hendricks 
may  be  either  English  or  German.  It  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence among  the  pioneer  Germans  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  name  Hendrick  appears  repeatedly,  both  as  Christian 
name  and  as  surname,  in  the  lists  of  German  immigrants 
who  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  between  1727  and 
1775.^"  The  transition  from  Hendrick  to  Hendricks, 
like  that  from  Myer  to  Myers,  was  easy  and  quite  usual. 
And  although  John  and  James  Hendricks  were  located  on 
the  banks  of  the  Conestoga  before  these  lists  of  German 
immigrants  began  to  be  kept  in  Phtladetphia,  nevertheless 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  there  were  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  name  of  Hendricks  (not  merely  Hendrick) 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  in  the  list  of  Germans 
naturalized  by  act  of  the  Assembly  September  29,  1709," 
are  found  the  names  of  Wilhelm  Hendridcs,  Henrich  Hen- 


» Instancet  of  auch  D«inet  are  poioied  out  by  H.  t.  Fisher  in  GHmod's 
"  HittotT  of  York  County,"  p.  isi.  These  lists  of  immigranti  ate  to  be 
fCen  in  the  Division  of  Public  Records  at  Harrisburg.  They  nere  edited 
and  publislied  in  substantially  correct  fomi  in  it^i  by  Frofesioi  I.  Daniel 
Rupp,  Rupp's  "Collectioii  of  Thirty  Thousand  Names,  etc" 

"Co!.  Rec,  II;  «j. 
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dricks,  Gerhart  Hendricks,  and  Lorentz  Hendricks."  So 
far  therefore  as  the  family  name  of  John  and  James  Hen- 
dricks is  concerned  it  Ja  altogether  possible  that  they  were 
Germans. 

Nor  does  the  argument  from  their  Christian  names  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  German  nationality  of  these 
first  settlers.  The  Christian  name  James  is  indeed  a  good 
Quaker  name  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  indication 
of  English  heritage.  For  it  occurs  quite  often  among  the 
kin  of  the  pioneer  settlers  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  Their 
father  was  named  James.  And  John  had  a  son  named 
James.  ^^  But  too  much  weight  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
inference  from  names  alone  as  they  occurred  in  those  days 
of  commingling  races  and  languages.  For  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  second  generation  of  Germans  in  America  the 
name  James  does  sometimes  occur.  And  it  may  perhaps 
have  occurred,  by  translation  from  the  German,  even  in 
the  first  generation.  For  instance,  as  early  as  1738,  at  the 
organization  of  the  German  Baptist  Church  of  the  Little 
Conewago,  one  of  the  first  elders  of  the  Church  bears  the 
name  James  Hendrick.^^ 

'^Rupp's  "  CollcctioQ,"  p.  4J1.  Michul  Hendrklu  paid  the  jtuXy  quit- 
Knt  in  Frederick  Tovniship,  Philadelpliia  County,  before  1734-  Rupp'i 
"  CollectioD,"  p,  472. 

1*  There  was  a  James  Hendricka  id  the  weatern  part  of  Lancaster 
County  cTMi  after  the  death  of  Jame*  the  brother  of  Ji^  Hendricks  in 
173a.  He  wa*  connected  with  the  fint  use  of  violence  in  the  border  diffi- 
culties west  of  the  river.  He  was  a  carpenter,  lived  east  of  the  river,  and 
was  employed  by  James  Patterson  in  173J  to  make  trips  across  the  river  to 
look  after  Patterson's  horses  there.  We  have  two  depositions  raade  by 
bim.  In  the  one  be  is  called  a  Quaker  and  makes  affirmation  (Nov.  3j, 
1731).  In  the  other  he  takes  oath  (Apr.  7^  vm).  In  both  cases  he  makes 
his  mark  for  a  signature.  Archives,  I:  J4&  f.  and  J99  f.  Also  CoL  Rec, 
4:  6si. 

i^See  Falkenslein,  "History  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church," 
P-  97. 
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Moreover  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  James  Ix)gan  in  a 
letter  to  Samuel  Blunston  of  May  lo,  1727,"  when  he  has 
occasion  incidentally  to  refer  to  the  younger  James  Hen- 
dricks erroneously  calls  him  Hendrick  Hendricks.  Tliis 
is  a  purely  German  name  and  was  the  correct  name  of 
another  brother  of  James  and  John.  Samuel  Blunston 
afterwards  calls  this  third  brother  Henry,  which  is  but  the 
English  translation  of  Hendrick.  Then  too,  in  the  course 
of  their  correspondence  both  Logan  and  Blunston  refer  to 
the  father  of  James  and  John  as  Jacobus.  This  is  the 
German  for  James  and  this  fact  taken  in  connection  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  German  name  Hendrick  among  the 
sons  of  Jacobus  raises  a  high  degree  of  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  German  nationality  of  these  Hendrickses. 

Several  years  later  when  the  Germans  west  of  the  river 
felt  that  as  a  class  they  were  being  treated  with  injustice 
and  subjected  to  indignities  they  united  among  themselves 
to  assert  their  rights  and  on  this  occasion  their  principal 
leaders  and  spokesmen  were  two  men  named  Henry  Hen- 
dricks and  Michael  Tanner.  These  Samuel  Blunston 
speaks  of  as  "  the  most  principal  Note  among  those  Ger- 
mans."*' The  identity  of  this  Henry  Hendricks  with  the 
Henry  Hendricks  who  was  a  son  of  Jacobus  Hendridcs 
cannot  be  proved  beyond  doubt,  but  neither  can  it  be  suc- 
cessfully denied.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that 
Henry  Hendricks,  son  of  Jacobus,  having  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  in  1727  to  settle  on  the  banlu  of  the  Codorus, 
should  have  repeated  the  effort  after  his  brothers  had  suc- 
ceeded, that  he  should  have  been  among  the  first  to  settle 
in  that  region  when  settlers  began  to  crowd  into  it,  and 
that  this  priority  as  well  as  his  former  English  associatiims 

I*  See  Appendix  A. 

I'Col.  Rec-,  IV:  $7  and  7s. 
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should  have  marked  him  together  with  Michael  Tamier, 
another  of  the  earliest  settlers,  as  leaders  among  their 
countrymen. 

A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of 
John  Hendricks  after  he  settled  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  For  some  years  he  was  quite  content  and  loyal  to 
the  Pennsylvania  government  under  whose  authority  he 
had  settled  there.  But  then  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  amount  and  the  location  of  the  land  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him.  In  the  spring  of  1735  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  proprietaries  and  complained  of  the  "unfair  and 
dishonest  usage"  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  John 
Wright  and  Samuel  Blunston  in  relation  to  the  land  west 
of  the  Susquehanna.  This  was  the  occasion  of  Blunston's 
informing  correspondence  cited  above.  Blunston's  ex- 
planations and  endeavors  evidendy  did  not  satisfy  Hen< 
dricks  for  from  this  time  forth  he  sympathizes  warmly 
with  the  Marylanders.  In  1736  we  find  him  harboring 
them  on  his  plantation  and  giving  them  aid  in  their  aggres- 
sions. And  in  January,  1737,  we  find  him  imprisoned  in 
the  jail  at  Lancaster  for  "having  unhappily  engaged  him- 
self on  the  side  of  Maryland  and  been  concerned  in  some 
of  their  late  riots."'**  It  is  highly  improbable  that  if  John 
Hendricks  had  been  an  English  Quaker  in  good  standing 
he  would  have  manifested  such  violent  opposition  to  the 
Quaker  government  or  such  acrimony  against  such  promi- 
nent individuals  among  the  Quakers  as  were  John  Wright 
and  Samuel  Blunston.  Nor  would  it  have  been  necessary 
for  these  Friends  to  bring  about  his  imprisonment  and  to 
bind  him  to  keep  the  peace.  This  would  have  been  a  very 
unusual  proceeding  of  Friends  against  a  Friend.   The  prob- 

"CoLRec,IV:   130. 
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ability  is  that  if  John  was  not  a  German  he  was  at  least  not 
bound  to  the  English  Quakers  of  Lancaster  County  with 
such  strong  bonds  of  intimacy  and  nationality  that  they 
could  not  be  severed. 

Nevertheless  before  the  Hendrickses  crossed  the  Sus- 
quehanna they  were  evidently  regarded  as  Englishmen  by 
their  fellow-citizens  In  Chester  County.  For  in  an  oTd 
assessment  list*'  for  "  Conestoga,"  Chester  County,  which 
gives  the  names  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Conestoga 
district  in  the  year  17 18  together  with  the  rate  for  each, 
the  inhabitants  are  distinguished  as  "English"  and 
"  Dutch."  Here  we  find  the  names  of  James  Hendricks 
and  John  Hendricks  listed  among  the  "English  in- 
habitants." 

A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  the 
Tobias  Hendricks  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  "James  Hendricks  and  company"  settled  on  the 
Conestoga  in  1715.  Here  the  names,  both  Christian  and 
surname,  might  be  either  English  or  German."  But  this 
Tobias  Hendricks  was  certainly  regarded  as  English,  for 
he  became  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  peace  for  Lan- 
caster County  about  1727"  and  served  repeatedly  in  that 
capacity.  His  signature,  still  to  be  found  on  many  docu- 
ments in  the  Division  of  Public  Records  at  Harrisburg, 
is  always  in  English  script.  From  the  appearance  of  his 
signature  in  1737  and  from  the  fact  that  he  died  as  an  old 
man  in  1739  he  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  generation 

■1  Id  the  court  house  at  WeM  Chwlec.  Copied  by  Gilbert  Cope,  Eiq., 
and  publiibed  in  Egle'i  "  Notei  and  Quetiei,"  Second  Series,  p.  iji, 

**TY\it  Cbriatian  name  Tobia*  is  of  ftequeot  occurrence  among  tbc  Ger- 
mint  of  Penniylvania  and  John  Tobiu  ii  the  full  name  of  a  Gennu  wIm> 
irrired  in  New  York  port  SepL  17,  174$.  See  Ptnnljrlmaiut  Magaainr  tf 
HUtOTj  and  Bivgrafhy,  VoL  jj,  p.  23 ». 

**  According  to  hi*  orrn  affirmation.    Archivei,  I:  jtfi. 
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of  the  elder  James  Hendricks  and  was  probably  bis 
brother.** 

But  here  again  midst  the  conclusive  evidence  for  the 
English  nationality  of  Tobias  Hendricks  there  are  dear 
indications  of  close  relationship  with  the  Germans.  For 
Tobias  Hendricks,  Jr.,  second  son  of  the  magistrate,  very 
early  associated  himself  with  the  Germans  of  York  County 
in  religious  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Congregation  of  the  Codorus.  In  the 
baptismal  records  of  that  Church  his  name  appears  as  one 
of  the  heads  of  families  in  that  congregation.  All  the 
other  members  of  the  Church  were  pure  Germans.  But  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  a  slight  distinction  is  made  in  the 
Church  Record  between  Tobias  Hendricks  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Church.  Pastor  Stover,  who  kept  the 
record,  made  all  the  entries  in  deep  German  script  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  entry  concerning  Hendricks. 
His  name  is  written  in  English  script.  The  words  of  the 
entry  are  written  in  the  German  language  and  in  German 
script  but  the  English  (or  Latin)  name  of  one  of  the 
children  baptized  is  also  in  English  script  like  the  super- 
scription "Tobias  Hendricks.""     This  is  a  clear  indica- 

**  He  died  in  (be  Cumberltnd  Vallej'  wc*t  of  the  river  in  Nor.  1739, 
leaving  «  wife,  Caiberine,  ooe  daughter,  Rebecca,  and  *ix  aona.  Egle'* 
"  Notta  and  Queriea,"  VoL  II,  1S96,  p.  3C4.  He  wM  the  anceitor  of  Vice* 
President  Thomii  A.  Hendrix. 

■*  Thii  record  it  in  the  poMeuion  of  Paitor  Endert  of  York.  Tlie  entrj 
referred  to  ii  at  followa  (the  ivords  in  Engliah  acript  are  here  in  italic): 

T«biat  Hendriei 
Geb.  Getauft 

[Here  are  record*  ai  baptisms  of  two  hois. 

Job.  Jacob  and  Job.,  and  two  daughters, 

Elizabeth  a  and  Rebecca.] 
»744  IN4 

Jan.  JO.— Eine  tochter  Vtrmiea  zeug.  Job:  Wolf^April  15. 
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tion  that  Tobias  Hendricks,  though  associated  with  the 
Germans  in  their  worship,  was  nevertheless  regarded  by 
Pastor  Stover  as  English. 

What,  conclusion  may  we  draw  from  these  considera- 
tions 7\  It  is  highly  probable,  but  remains  without  positive 
proof,  that  these  Hendrickscs  were  of  Gennan  descent, 
that  their  ancestors  one  or  two  generations  previous  were 
Mennonites  in  Switzerland  or  in  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
had  fled  before  persecution  and  found  refuge  in  England ; 
that  there  they  quickly  associated  themselves  wFtli  ^heir 
English  brethren  in  the  faith,  the  Quakers,  and  with  them 
came  to  America.  In  this  case  they  might  be  called  Eng- 
lishmen of  German  descent,  and  this  would  account  for 
their  German  spirit  of  enterprise  in  pushing  across  the 
Susquehanna  and  locating  where  they  did,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  account  for  their  English  associations 
and  the  English  form  of  their  Christian  names.'  .Certain 
it  is  that  soon  after  their  location  in  York  County  the 
Hendrickses  were  close  associates  of  the  Germans  who 
followed  them  into  the  county.  They  sympathized  with 
them  in  times  of  adversity  and  cooperated  with  them  in 
matters  of  religion.  But  while  there  were  these  strong 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  cooperation,  perhaps  even  ties  of 
blood  between  these  pioneer  Hendrickses  and  the  early 
Germans  in  the  county,  nevertheless  the  places  from  which 
they  came,  their  associates  before  their  migration,  together 
with  the  other  evidence  in  the  case,  seem  to  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  that  John  and  James  Hendricks  were 
regarded  as  Englishmen  when  they  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna and  that  the  honor  of  the  lirst  authorized  settle- 
ments in  York  County  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  pure 
Gennans. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  First  Settlement. 

JF  the  first  individual  settler  in  the  county  was  not 
a  German  the  first  community  of  settlements 
did  undoubtedly  consist  of  German  settlers  and 
those  parts  of  the  county  which  were  first 
tamed  and  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  civiliza- 
tion have  from  the  beginning  borne  the  stamp  of  German 
language  and  culture. 

It  was  in  that  same  valley  of  the  Kreutz  Creek  where 
the  Hendrickses  were  settled  and  where  unsuccessful  efiorts 
at  permanent  settlement  had  previously  been  made  that 
the  first  stream  of  newcomers  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Susquehanna  deposited  itself.  It  followed  very  closely 
upon  the  settlement  of  John  Hendricks  in  1728.  Even 
before  that  settlement  was  consummated  many  of  the  set- 
tlers east  of  the  river  had  begun  to  manifest  a  desire  to 
settle  on  the  west  bank.  The  Shawannah  Indians  of  the 
village  opposite  Hempfield  had  removed  into  the  interior. 
The  false  impression  had  got  abroad  among  the  people 
east  of  the  river  that  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  had 
resigned  their  claims  to  the  lands  on  this  part  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  a  letter  of  August  10,  1727,  from  James 
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Logan  to  Samuel  Blunston  indicates  that  not  a  few  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  were  prospecting  daily  on  the  lands  be- 
yond the  river  with  a  view  to  staking  out  claims  and  set- 
tling there.  We  have  one  instance  of  this  in  the  effort  of 
Henry  Hendricks  and  Thomas  Linvil  mentioned  above.* 
Such  settlements  were,  however,  prevented  for  the  time 
being.  But  when  the  opposition  of  the  Indians  subsided 
and  when  Hendricks  had  made  a  beginning,  a  veritable 
tide  of  immigration  began  to  rise  and  sweep  into  the  new 
territory.  Many  of  these  settlers  took  the  trouble  to 
secure  the  permission  of  the  proprietary  representative. 
Others  settled  irregularly  though  not  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  tacit  consent  of  the  government.  It  is  known, 
for  example,  that  Caspar  Spangler  settled  in  the  valley  in 
1729  and  that  Tobias  Frey  had  settled  there  prior  to  1733-* 
Already  in  November,  1729,  Blunston  could  write  to 
Logan ;  "  Many  people  out  of  this  province  are  for  remov- 
ing over  the  River  so  that  I  doubt  not  but  another  year  will 
settle  most  of  the  habitable  land  for  they  flock  over  daily 
in  search.  The  remainder  of  that  by  Hendricks  would 
have  been  settled  before  now  had  they  not  been  prevented."' 
These  settlers  all  took  up  their  claims  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kreutz  Creek  stretching  westward  and  southwestward 
from  John  Hendricks's  property.  Hendricks's  plantation 
was  the  oldest  and  therefore  the  best  known  of  the  planta- 
tions in  that  neighborhood  and  so  was  used  to  designate 
the  location  of  other  places.  A  number  of  these  settlers 
afterwards  in  their  depositions  in  referring  to  the  location 
of  their  plantations  would  regularly  affirm  that  they  were 

1  Vide  tnpta,  p.  »5. 

'"The  Spenglcr  Familiu  With  Local  Hialorical  SketdiM,"  pp.  17  and 
138. 
*  Vide  Appeodix  A. 
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situated  a  certain  number  of  miles  westward  or  southwest- 
ward  from  John  Hendricks.*  The  nationality  of  th^e 
earliest  settlers  in  the  community  of  the  Kreutz  Creek  was 
almost  without  exception  German.  This  fact  is  important 
for  the  sul>sequent  history  of  the  county  and  for  a  while  it 
entailed  rather  serious  consequences  upon  the  settlers  them- 
selves. Carter  and  Glossbrenner  remark:  "The  earliest 
settlers  were  English;  these  were  however  succeeded  by  vast 
numbers  of  German  immigrants. . . .  Most  of  the  German 
immigrants  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kreutz  Creek. 
...  In  the  whole  of  what  was  called  the  '  Kreutz  Creek 
Settlement'  (if  we  except  Wrightsville)  there  was  but  one 
English  family,  that  of  William  Morgan."  Wc  have  it 
upon  the  same  good  authority  that  the  first  tailor  in  the 
county  was  Valentine  Heyer,  that  the  first  blacksmith  was 
Peter  Gardner,  that  the  first  shoemaker  was  Samuel  Lan- 
dis,  who  had  his  shop  somewhere  on  the  Kreutz  Creek, 
that  the  first  stone  dwellings  were  built  in  1735  on  the 
Kreutz  Creek  by  John  and  Martin  Schultz.  The  first 
schoolmaster  was  known  by  no  other  name  than  "Der 
Dicke  Schulmeister."  Thus  all  the  known  arts  of  that 
primitive  civilization  among  the  county's  first  inhabitants 
were  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  The  number  and  names 
of  these  earliest  German  settlers  in  the  Kreutz  Creek  settle- 
ment, their  legal  status  and  their  distressing  experiences  in 
their  new  homes  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  after  we 
have  taken  a  glance  at  a  parallel  effort  at  settlement  that 
was  being  made  by  Marylanders. 

This  Maryland  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of 
York  County  centered  about  the  spot  from  which  Pamell 
and  others  had  been  compelled  to  remove  in  1728.    The 

*For  exRmpIe,  Pcnnaylvaoia  Archtvea,  1:  saj,  m;  Col.  Rec.,  Ill:  {13. 
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settling  of  the  Marylanders  here  began  in  the  year  1729 
and  grew  rapidly  during  the  next  few  years.  Already  on 
November  30,  1729,  Blunston  wrote  to  Logan  "All  the 
land  about  Parnels'  is  surveyed  and  settled  by  Mary- 
landers."  Afterwards  when  the  dispute  concerning  the 
boundary  had  become  acute  the  Marylanders  sought  to 
establish  their  claim  to  the  region  by  proving  their  priority 
in  time  of  settlement.  For  in  1736  after  the  undignified 
controversy  between  the  provinces  had  led  to  forceful  con- 
flicts and  among  other  acts  of  violence  the  house  of  Col. 
Thomas  Cressap,  a  Marylander  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
Cabin  Branch  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  had 
been  burned  over  his  head,  evidence  was  adduced  to  show 
that  a  number  of  persons  living  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Cressap's  house  had  held  lands  under  Maryland 
warrants  for  several  years.  Thus  the  evidence  of  Stephen 
Onion,  taken  at  Annapolis  on  January  12,  1736,  and  pre- 
served in  the  unpublished  Calvert  Papers,"  indicates  that 
in  1729  Onion  had  secured  a  warrant  frcnn  the  Maryland 
office  for  "  Pleasant  Garden  "  which  he  sold  to  Thomas 
Cressap  who  settled  and  built  "soon  after  it  was  sur- 
veyed"; that  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Maryland 
office  in  the  same  year  Jacob  Herrington  surveyed  and 
"  soon  thereafter  settled  "  a  tract  of  8 1  acres  called  "  Bul- 
ford";  that  in  1730  by  the  same  authority  Thomas  Bond 
secured  a  tract  of  460  acres  called"  Bond's  Mannour"  and 
settled  thereon  William  Cannon  and  John  Lowe ;  that  by 
virtue  of  warrant  dated  December  19,  1729,  Onion  had 
surveyed  on  June  2,  1730,  a  tract  of  600  acres  called 
"Conhodah"  and  had  occupied  the  same  in  February, 

*  PaTDcll  evidently  had  been  lociied  theie  long  enough  to  give  his  n«me 
to  the  place. 

•  No.  319. 
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1732;  that  in  173 1  On'ion  had  secured  a  tract  of  290  acres 
called  "  Smith's  Choice  "  which  was  occupied  by  William 
Smith.  *'  And  this  deponent  also  saith  that  before  the  im- 
provements made  on  the  said  lands  by  the  said  settlers 
there  were  no  improvements  on  them  that  this  deponent 
saw  but  a  few  Indian  Cabbins  and  a  little  hutt  made  of  logs 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ground  cleared  by  a  White  Man 
who  was  driven  away  by  the  Indians  as  this  deponent  was 
informed  and  which  hutt  was  sometimes  empty  and  at 
other  times  possessed  by  the  Indians  and  that  no  white 
person  or  persons  was  or  were  settled  on  any  of  the  lands 
to  this  deponent's  knowledge  or  that  he  hath  heard  of 
when  the  people  herein  beforementioned  settled  and  im- 
proved the  same,  and  further  this  deponent  saith  not." 

Now  Cressap's  log  house  is  known  to  have  stood  upon 
the  spot  cleared  and  improved  by  Edward  Pamell  and 
others  and  relinquished  by  them  on  order  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania government  in  1728.  It  was  therefore  about  three 
and  one  half  miles  south  of  the  property  of  John  and 
James  Hendridts.'  The  other  tracts  referred  to  in  Onion's 
deposition  adjoined  the  Cressap  property.  For  on  March 
I,  1736,  Rachael  Evans  testified  that  her  husband  Edward 
Evans  lived  "  about  one  and  one  half  miles  from  Cressap's 
late  dwelling  house  " ;  that  Jacob  Herrington  lived  one  and 
one  fourth  miles  westward  from  Cressap;  that  William 
Smith  lived  two  miles  westward  from  Cressap;  and  that 
Robert  Cannon  lived  one  and  one  half  miles  north  from 
Cressap.  Adjoining  Cannon  was  John  Lowe  less  than  a 
mile  westward  from  Cressap's  house.^     No  dates  are  given 

'The  fouDdadofls  and  cellar  of  the  houM  arc  ttill  to  be  seca  oa  the 
Maiih  ptoptny  in  Lower  Wiodsor  Towiuhip.  A  phologtaph  of  thete  re- 
maini  in  the  poneuioD  of  the  York  County  Hiiiorical  Society. 
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for  the  actual  settlement  of  these  persons  except  in  the 
case  of  Stephen  Onion  himself,  and  this  date  (February, 
173a)  in  all  probability  refers  not  to  his  first  occupation 
but  to  a  later  location.  But  from  other  sources  it  would 
appear  that  Thomas  Cressap  was  the  first  settler  there. 
For  on  September  13,  1731,  Governor  Gordon  ofPenn- 
sylvania  complained  to  Governor  Calvert  of  Maryland 
because  for  several  months  he  had  heard  nimors  about 
grants  from  the  Maryland  Office  for  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Two  weeks  later  the  Indian  Cap- 
tain Civility  complained  to  Samuel  Blunston  of  Lancaster 
County  because  Cressap  had  settled  at  Conejohela  and 
had  been  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Indians  there.  And 
the  following  January  Cressap  himself  declared  under 
oath  that  he  had  been  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna since  March  16,  1731.'  Stephen  Onion  seems 
therefore  to  have  been  the  first  Marylander  to  take  out  a 
warrant  for  land  in  that  neighborhood  and  Thomas  Cres- 
sap seems  to  have  been  the  first  settler.  But  as  Onion's 
warrant  was  not  secured  until  1729  and  as  Cressap  did  not 
settle  there  until  1731  it  is  clear  that  the  Maryland  settle- 
ments could  not  have  followed  very  closely  upon  that  of 
John  Hendricks  and  certainly  the  closing  sentence  in  Onion's 
deposition  is  a  mistake.  Priority  of  authorized  settle- 
ment in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  cannot  be  maintained  for 
the  Maryland  settlers  even  if  this  had  constituted  a  valid 
claim  to  the  territory.  But  from  the  foregoing  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  setdements  under  Maryland  authority  were 
early  enough  and  numerous  enough  and  far  enough  north 
to  constitute  a  real  source  of  apprehension  to  any  others 
who  might  claim  jurisdiction  over  those  parts. 

*ArchivM,  I:  191,  agj,  and  }ii. 
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Now  it  was  the  bitter  conflict  between  the  English  citi- 
zens of  Maryland  gathered  about  Thomas  Cressap  at  the 
mouth  of  Cabin  Branch  and  the  German  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania whose  plantations  stretched  westward  and  south- 
westward  from  John  Hendricks  along  the  Kreutz  Creek 
Valley,  that  shaped  events  among  the  very  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  our  county  and  occupied  the  attention  of  both  the 
settlers  and  the  provincial  authorities  for  several  years.  ) 
And  it  is  from  the  documents  pertaining  to  this  conflict 
that  we  draw  much  of  our  information  concerning  those 
earliest  settlers."* 


10  Thit  conflict  was  one  of  the  incidenta  in  the  general  contentioD  betrceeo 
ttie  two  province!  concerning  the  bouodary.  WillUo)  Penn  received  hii 
title  to  Penniylvanii  from  the  Btitiih  Crown  io  r6Si,  and  for  more  than 
eighty  yeart  thereafter  the  bouadary  linei  between  his  province  and  Mary- 
land were  the  aource  of  almost  constant  dispute.  There  is  now  a  bulky 
littriture  pertaining  to  this  controversy  and  its  tedious  negotiations.  Many 
of  the  documents  bearing  on  the  dispute  are  found  scattered  over  the  Archives 
and  Colonial  Records  of  the  two  provinces,  and  many  of  them  remain  un- 
published among  the  "  Penn  Papers  "  in  the  Historical  SocieQ'  of  Peunsylva- 
nia  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  and  the  Division 
of  Public  Records  at  Harrisburg,  and  in  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  at 
Baltimore  (vide,  r.  g.,  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Sectnd  Series,  Vol.  VII, 
pp.  3oi-4cx>;  for  other  literary  references  see  Wiusor's  "Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  514).  A  brief  statement  of  the 
issues  involved  and  the  facts  of  the  negotiations  is  found  in  the  article  by 
J.  Dunlop,  "  The  Controversy  between  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore," 
io  the  "  MemiHrs  of  the  Historical  SocieQ'  of  Pennsylvania,"  Vol.  I,  pp. 
163-304.  A  pcqiular  statement  of  the  case  in  brief  compass  is  Chapter  XI 
of  Sydney  George  Fisher's  "  The  Making  of  Pennsylvioia." 

'Suffice  it  to  lay  here  that  the  whole  difficulty  concerning  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  grew  out  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  England  as  to  the  location  of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  in 
America.  Lord  Baltimore's  grant  (i6]2}  was  merely  for  the  unoccupied 
part  of  Virginia  from  the  Potomac  northward,  a  very  indefinite  descripdm. 
But  in  Penn's  grant  of  16S1  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  is  described  as 
bounded  "  on  the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance  from 
Newcastle,  northward  and  westward  unto  the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree 
of  north  lattude  and  thence  by  a  straight  line  westward."    Now  the  "  begin- 
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It  follows  from  the  conditions  of  haste  and  irregularity 
under  which  the  first  surveys  west  of  the  Susquehanna  were 
made  and  from  the  circumstances  of  intercolonial  strife 


ning  of  the  40th  degree"  from  the  equator  it  the  39th  parallel.  But  the 
39th  parallel  ruDi  just  north  the  preteot  dtr  of  WMhington.  And  the  40th 
parallel  rum  tomewhat  north  of  Philadelphia.  Neither  of  dKK  paralleti 
falli  within  i2  milei  of  Newcaitle.  Thui  the  boundary  wai  uocertaia 
and  nhile  the  propietaiy  ncgoliationi  dragged  on  in  England  a  petty 
border  warfare  began  in  America.  The  diiturbancet  began  eatt  of  the  So*- 
quehanna  where  the  Pen niy Iranians  contended  for  land*  ai  far  toutb  ai 
the  mouth  of  the  Octoraro  Creek,  about  j'  milei  louth  of  the  preteDt  border. 
In  17IJ  both  proprietor)  agreed  to  abatain  from  making  further  granti  in 
the  diipuied  territory  for  eighteen  months  or  until  satisfactoiy  adjuitiiieat 
could  be  made.  But  years  passed  and  no  conclusion  was  reached.  By  1731 
the  coDtroverty  was  carried  into  the  region  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
here  the  Marylaoders  laid  claim  to  the  lands  at  the  mouth  of  Cabin  Branch 
and  in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley,  nearly  thirty  miles  farther  north  than  any 
point  claimed  by  them  east  of  the  river.  Their  object  was  to  extend  the 
Maryland  domain  west  of  the  river  a*  far  north  as  the  40th  parallel  of 
latitude.  This  region  west  of  the  river  and  within  the  pment  liniiti  of 
York  County,  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  border  warfare  and  the  dlsturb- 
aoces  here  are  known  as  "  Cresiap's  War." 

In  I7J2  the  proprietors  of  the  two  provinces  agreed  to  have  the  boundary 
line  surveyed.  This  agreement  placed  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  a  parallel  of  latitude  fifteen  miles  south  of  a  parallel  passing 
through  the  moat  southerly  point  in  Philadelphia.  But  because  of  other 
stipulations  in  this  agreement  it  proved  distasteful  to  Lord  Baltimore  and 
under  various  preieita  he  delayed  its  fulfillment  and  refused  to  let  the  sur- 
vey be  made.  So  the  acrimonious  correspondence  between  the  provincea 
continued  but  without  effect.  Id  1735  the  Peons  began  a  auit  in  equity 
against  Baltimore  to  compel  him  to  fulfil  his  contract  This  was  not  coded 
until  1750,  when  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Penni.  Meanwhile  re- 
peated appeals  came  from  America  asking  that  a  provisional  line  be  mo 
in  order  to  allay  the  hostilities  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces. 
This  resulted  in  an  order  from  the  King  establishing  the  "  temporary  line 
of  1739 "  fifteen  and  one  fourth  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  on  (he  east 
side  of  the  Susquehanna  and  fourteen  and  three  fourths  miles  souA  of 
Pbitadelphia  on  the  west  side  of  that  river.  The  pending  proceedings  in 
chancery  resulted  in  1750  In  a  decree  that  the  agreement  of  1731'  should  be 
carried  into  specific  execution.  But  forthwith  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the 
proper  methods  of  mensuration.     This  was  not  settled  until  ij6o.     In  1736 
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attending  the  first  settlements  there,  that  the  legal  status 
of  _the_earliest  settlers  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  prob- 
ably was  not  in  all  cases  clearly  defined  at  the  time.  The 
Marylanders  took  out  their  claims  and  settled  under  ordi- 
nary warants  from  the  Maryland  Office.  This  gave  them 
a  certain  advantage  over  those  who  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  according  to  established  custom  and  law  in 
Pennsylvania  no  titles  whatever  could  be  granted  to  lands 
until  they  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians.  The 
government  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  begin  to  issue  even 
temporary  licenses  until  1733.  John  and  James  Hen- 
dricks had  settled  on  Indian  territory  before  that  time  but 
this  was  by  special  permission  of  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment and  then  only  on  condition  that  they  first  secure  the 
consent  of  the  Indians.  Their  formal  license  was  not  Is- 
sued until  March,  1733,  and  even  this  was  only  a  tem- 
porary license.  But  iii  Maryland  no  such  custom  obtained 
with  reference  to  the  lands  of  the  Indians  and  the  Mary- 
land authorities  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  permits  to  settle 
on  lands  that  had  never  been  purchased  from  the  natives. 
The  Maryland  government  did  indeed  early  recognize 
such  a  purchase  as  desirable  for  the  security  of  its  people. 
For  Philemon  Lloyd,  the  proprietary  agent  at  Annapolis, 
in  a  letter  of  October  8,  1722,  to  the  "Co-Partners"  in 
London  urges  at  great  length  a  treaty  with  the  Susque- 
hanna Indians  and  then  remarks, 

I  do  assure  you  Gentlemen  that  something  of  this  Nature  is  very 
necessary  to  be  don;  for  now,  that  we  are  about  Lyccncing  our 

tno  expert  aurreTors,  Cbarka  Mason  and  Jeremiah  DUod,  were  lent  to 
America  to  tuperviae  the  survej  of  the  boundary.  Tbia  aurvej,  carryiDg 
out  the  agreement  of  1731^  wu  completed  on  December  a6,  1767,  and  has 
giveo  ut  the  famou*  MaMO  and  Dixon  Line,  celebrated  now  as  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  lectiong  of  the  counti?  during  the  Civil  War. 
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People,  to  make  Remote  Settlements,  we  must  likewise  use  the 
Proper  Measures  to  protect  them;  for  the  Lands  next  above  our 
Settlements  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Susquchannah,  and  all  along 
upon  the  West  side  of  Baltimore  Countjr,  are  cutt  ofiE  &  separated 
from  the  Present  Inhabited  Parts  by  large  Barrens,  many  Miles 
over;  so  that  as  yet,  the  setlers  theit  can  expect  very  little  Com- 
munication with  us;  yet  if  they  should  be  Cutt  off  &  Murthercd  by 
the  Indians  we  must  insist  upon  Satisfaction  for  the  security  of  our 
present  Outer  Inhabitants;  which  may  involve  us  in  a  fatall  War. 
But  by  this  Means  of  Purchasing  those  Indian  Rights,  we  may 
think  ourselves  pretty  secure,  as  well  from  those  Indians  them- 
selves as  from  any  strange  Indians  that  shall  traverse  those  Woods.*^ 

Nevertheless  no  such  purchase  was  ever  made  by  Mary- 
land and  hence  the  Marylanders  who  took  up  lands  within 
the  limits  of  our  county  must  be  regarded  as  squatters  and 
not  as  authorized  settlers.  They  had  warrants,  it  is  true, 
but  the  validity  of  these  warrants  was  always  denied  by  the 
Permsylvania  authorities  who  claimed  that  whole  region 
under  the  terms  of  the  royal  grant  to  William  Penn. 

Not  until  January,  1733,  did  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  begin  to  issue  its  first  licenses  to  take 
up  land  west  of  the  river.  The  settlements  that  had  been 
made  there  by  Pennsylvanians  before  1733  had  been  per- 
mitted by  the  government  authorities  with  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  but  no  titles  had  been  given.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna  would  soon  be  pur- 
chased from  the  aborigines  and  thus  the  Indian  policy  of 
the  Penns  might  be  carried  out.  Thomas  Penn  (son  of 
William  Penn,  Sr.)  arrived  in  the  province  August,  1732, 
and  John  Penn  (eldest  son  of  William)  came  in  October, 
1734.'*     But  the  Indian  purchase  west  of  the  river  was 

"  Calvert  Pipen,  No.  z,  p.  5J4. 

'>  John  Penn  returned  to  London  the  following  year  to  care  for  the  inter- 
eiti  of  Pennijlvania  in  the  bouodaiy  dispute  nith  Lord  Baltimore.  Thomai 
PenD  remained  in  the  proridce  until  1741^ 
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not  consummated  until  late  in  the  year  I7:^6-  Meanwhile 
the  incuraiohs  of  the  Mar^anders'which  Governor  Keith 
more  than  a  decade  before  had  made  the  excuse  for  his 
survey  of  the  "  Mine  Tract,"  were  becoming  a  real  menace 
to  the  proprietary  rights  in  that  region.  The  settlers  from 
Maryland  and  under  Maryland  authority  were  pushing 
farther  and  farther  north  and  were  growing  constantly 
bolder  and  more  annoying  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  provincial  authorities  of  Pennsylvania 
became  convinced  that  active  measures  must  be  taken  to 
secure  the  rights  of  their  province  in  that  region. 

The  Maryland  authorities  had  long  before  felt  that 
special  inducements  ought  to  be  ofEered  to  settlers  in  that 
region.  Their  custom  did  not  prevent  them  from  issuing 
full  warants  for  settlements  on  Indian  lands.  But  even 
this,  they  felt,  was  not  enough  and  ten  years  before  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  took  any  measures  to  settle 
the  new  territory  the  proprietary  agent  at  Annapolis  had 
urged  the  granting  of  easy  conditions  for  payment  of  war- 
rants in  order  to  induce  citizens  of  Maryland  to  settle  in 
this  district  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  Thus  Philemon 
Lloyd,  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  writes: 

If  this  Place  were  well  Seated,  it  would  be  a  good  Barrier  unto 
the  Province  on  that  Side  &  doubt  not,  but  that  it  would  in  a  few 
years,  bring  on  the  Planting  of  that  other  Vast  Body  of  Rich  Lands, 
that  lyes  something  more  to  the  Westward;  &  would  likewise 
secure  our  Country  against  the  Claims  of  the  Pensilvanians  on  the 
North  side;  for  we  are  allready  Seated  to  the  Northward  of  that 
Line,  which  I  lay  down  for  the  true  Location  of  Pensilvania 
upon  the  Back  of  the  12  Mile  Circle,  as  they  have  encroached  upon 
ti3  to  the  Southward  of  that  Line  about  Octeraro,  &  to  the  East- 
ward of  it,  which  seems  to  be  occationed  by  our  own  too  great 
Supincss;  &  makes  me  so  desirous  now,  of  Seating  farther  up  the 
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Susquchannah ;  &  if  his  Lordship  should  be  pleased  to  grant  7  or 
lO  years  Time  for  the  Payment  of  the  Ffines  for  Lands  in  those 
remote  parts;  he  will,  I  Tcrily  am  pcrswaded  have  his  back  part 
of  his  Country  Seated,  by  more  than  lo  years  the  sooner,  .... 
There  are  other  Advantages,  that  will  Acrrue  from  Selling  the  Re- 
moter Parts  of  the  Province,  by  Conditional  Warrants  as  above 
proposed:  the  Scotts  Irish,  &  Palatines,  after  the  news  of  so  great 
Concessions,  will  I  imagine  fHock  apace  in,  &  Even  some  from 
Pensilvania  it  Self; 

But  even  without  such  special  inducements  as  were  here 
proposed,  the  Marylanders,  as  we  have  seen,  were  flocking 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  provincial  government  and  the  Lancaster 
County  authorities  just  east  of  the  river  and  to  the  great 
unrest  of  the  Pennsylvanians  who  had  settled  west  of  the 
river. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  annoying  encroachments  the 
proprietary  agents  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  encouraging  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  cross  the 
Susquehanna  and  settle  west  of  the  river  acknowledging 
the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  in  that  region.  For  this 
purpose  in  January,  1733,  they  commissioned  Samuel 
Blunston,  who  lived  near  the  river,"  to  issue  temporary 
licenses  to  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  take  up  lands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  and  settle  there.  These  licenses 
were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  proprietor  on  October 
30,  1736,  as  soon  as  the  lands  could  be  purchased  from  the 
Indians.  The  full  text  of  one  of  these  confirmed  Blun- 
ston licenses  was  presented  as  evidence  in  the  case  of  Nich- 
olas Perie  in  1748.  It  is  of  special  interest  because  it  was 
doubdess  the  same  form  that  was  used  by  the  proprietor 
>•  At  Wright'*  Ferry,  where  Columbia  now  lUndt. 
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in  confirming  the  licenses  of  all  the  early  German  settlers 
in  the  county. 

Pcnnsylvnia  ss: 

Whereas,  sundiy  Gennans  and  others  fonnerly  seated  them- 
selves by  our  Leave  on  Lands  Lying  on  the  West  side  of  Sasque- 
hanna  River  within  our  County  of  Lancaster,  &  within  the  bounds 
of  a  Tract  of  Land  Survey'd  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Days 
of  June,  Anno  Domini,  1722,  containing  about  Seventy  thousand 
Acres,  commonly  called  the  Manor  of  Springetsbuiy; 

^711^  Whereas  A  Confirmation  to  the  Persons  seated  on  the  same 
for  their  several  tracts  has  hitherto  been  delayed  by  reason  of  the 
Claim  made  to  the  said  Lands  by  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
which  Claim  the  said  Indians  have  now  effectually  released  to  Us 
by  their  Deed  bearing  date  the  Eleventh  Day  of  this  Instant, 
October; 

And  Whereas  Nicholas  Perie,  one  of  the  Persons  living  within 
the  said  Manor,  hath  now  applied  for  a  Confirmation  of  Two 
Hundred  Acres,  part  of  the  same  where  he  is  now  Seated ; 

I  do  hereby  Certify  that  I  will  cause  a  Patent  to  be  drawn  to  the 
said  Nicholas  Perie  for  the  said  Two  hundred  Acres  (if  so  much 
can  be  there  had  without  prejudice  to  the  other  settlers)  on  the 
common  Terms  other  Lands  on  the  West  side  of  Sasquehanna  River 
are  granted,  so  soon  as  the  said  quantity  shall  be  Survey'd  to  him  & 
a  return  thereof  made  to  me 
October  30th,  1736.  Tho.  Pbnn." 

The  nature  of  these  licenses  reflects  the  primitive  meth- 
ods of  granting  lands.  They  were  variously  known  by  the 
government  as  "licenses,"  "grants,"  and  "certificates."" 
They  were  not  real  warrants  but  merely  approved  the  mak- 
ing of  a  survey  and  promised  to  order  a  patent  to  be  drawn 
at  some  indefinite  future  time.     They  thus  secured  the 

"Col.  Rec,  V:  wj  f. 

'>  Vide  HamiltoD'a  Warrant  for  Rciurvey,  infr*,  p.  53  f. 
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settler  in  his  right  to  his  settlement.  The  licenses  had  all 
the  essential  features  of  warrants  with  the  single  exception 
that  they  showed  no  previous  payment  of  purchase  money. 
In  the  litigations  that  arose  long  afterwards  over  these 
tracts  the  Blunston  licenses  were  regarded  by  some  as  mere 
locations,  by  others  as  actual  warrants.  The  distinction 
was  made  in  the  courts  between  "warrants  on  common 
terms  "  and  "  warrants  to  agree."  The  former  were  war- 
rants issued  for  lands  that  were  not  reserved  by  the  pro- 
prietor but  were  offered  to  the  public  at  a  lixed  price.  The 
latter  were  contracts  for  the  possession  of  lands  which  had 
been  surveyed  from  the  common  stock  as  manors,  had  thus 
been  withdrawn  from  the  public  market,  and  so  could  be 
acquired  only  by  special  agreement.*"  The  Blunston 
licenses  were  issued  for  lands  that  were  supposed  to  lie 
within  the  Springettsbury  Manor^^  and  so  could  be  acquired 
only  by  special  contract  or  "  warrants  to  agree."  But  as 
a  matter  of  practice  they  were  always  issued  on  common 
terms.  Note,  for  example,  the  closing  sentence  in  the 
Hendricks  warrant,  "  on  the  same  Terms  other  Lands  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster  shall  be  granted"*"  and  the  closing 
sentence  in  the  Perie  warrant,  "on  the  common  Terms 
other  Lands  on  the  West  side  of  Sasquehanna  River  are 
granted."**  These  Blunston  licenses  afterwards  played  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  judicial  investigation  into  the 
validity  of  the  claim  to  these  manorial  lands  west  of  the 


1*  Decitioos  of  the  SupTeme  Court  of  IT.  S.,  Wbeaton,  Vol.  D^  p.  35, 
CuTtii  edition. 

"  The7  nere  afterward*  by  the  reiurvej  of  iTtiS^  ictuallr  cmnprehcnded 
JD  that  niRDor. 

>*  Vide  nipra,  p.  t%: 

"Vide  aupra,  p.  45. 

*o  Daliai  Reporti,  Circuit  Court,  Peao^lTania  District,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  37]- 
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Samuel  Blunston  kept  a  careful  list  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  issued  permits  to  settle  west  of  the  river  together 
with  the  approximate  number  of  acres  allowed  to  each  one. 
This  list  he  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  Land 
Office  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  preserved  in  that  office  until 
1762  but  has  since  disappeared.^  There  is,  therefore,  no 
way  of  ascertaining  directly  the  names  and  exact  locations 
of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  county.  For  no  surveys  of 
their  tracts  were  made  at  the  time.  Blunston  had  surveyed 
in  person  the  tract  upon  which  John  and  James  Hendricks 
had  settled.  He  had  laid  out  a  tract  of  1,200  acres  and 
had  assigned  one  half  of  it  to  Hendricks,  "  the  uper  side 
and  best  part."  This  was  done  by  special  order  of  the 
secretary  of  the  province  and  the  exact  location  of  this 
tract  is  well  known.  But  when  he  issued  his  conditional 
grants  (1733-1736)  he  did  not  undertake  the  work  of 
making  the  surveys  and  the  new  territory  was  well  dotted 
with  settlers  before  any  surveys  were  made.**  Thus  on 
March  18,  1735,"  Blunston  wrote  to  Thomas  Penn: 

3S0.  "  Blumton'B  Liccom  hsTc  alwijs  beco  deemed  valid :  and  maoy  dtlet 
in  Peimi7lvBni3  depend  upon  them.  .  .  ."  Ibid.,  p.  iir.  Wheatoo't  Reporti, 
Vol.  IX,  pp.  34)-7j. 

*i  Vide  Governor  Hamiltoo'*  Warrant  for  Reiurrej'  of  Springcttaburf 
Manor,  infra,  p.  jij  f.  Fcrhapi  It  wat  aa,  tbe  occuion  of  tbu  lenirver  that 
the  Hat  of  pcnuiCt  diaippetred. 

**  For  MKDC  yean,  in  fact,  it  waa  the  expresi  policy  of  the  Penniylvtuiia 
government  to  avoid  making  nirveya  in  thij  region.  For  Governor  Gordon 
wrote  to  Governor  Ogle  im  Jal7  ifiv  'Tl'i  ■"d  tpeaking  of  the  agreement 
of  1723  he  aaid  that  convention  "  notwitbttanding  the  numeroui  Settlementi 
made  by  those  who  forced  themMlvei  upon  di  from  Ireland  and  Germany, 
hai  been  lo  punctually  obaerved  by  our  office  that  there  bai  not  been  one 
Survey  made,  U  ia  affirmed  to  me  by  Order  of  that  Office,  within  the 
Limits  which  it  waa  conceived  Maryland  either  could  or  would  claim." 
Archive!,  I:  338. 

"  The  date  of  the  letter  ia  March  18,  1734,  but  tbii  waa  under  the  old 
method  of  dating.     Under  the  modern  method  thia  would  be  March  1% 
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Though  as  much  care  as  possible  has  been  taken  to  prevent  dis- 
putes yet  many  are  like  to  arise  which  can  never  be  well  adjusted 
without  surveying  to  each  their  several  tracts.  And  as  warrants 
are  already  lodged  here  for  that  purpose  I  make  bold  to  propose 
that  a  surveyor  of  sense  and  honesty  (if  such  can  be  had)  might  be 
sent  up  as  soon  as  possible  for  that  service,  which  if  done  with  ex- 
pedition  I  am  certain  would  be  greatly  for  your  interest  and  the 
only  sure  means  of  a  regular  settlement  for  I  do  not  think  it  proper 
at  this  critical  juncture  to  leave  the  people  room  to  quarrel  among 
themselves.  Beside  in  a  country  so  scarce  of  water  as  that  is  if  the 
people  are  alowed  to  be  their  own  carvers  a  great  part  of  the 
land  will  be  rendred  uninhabitable.  This  as  well  as  the  other 
should  be  timely  prevented.  The  people  are  now  settling  buQding 
and  improving  daily.  This  is  the  season  for  surveying  which  can- 
not so  well  be  done  in  any  other  season  as  the  six  or  eight  weeks 
coming.  This  I  thou^t  to  mention  though  I  know  of  no  person  in 
these  parts  to  recommend  yet  doubtless  such  may  soon  be  had. .  .  . 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  thy  mind  herein  that  I  may  be  able  to  give 
the  people  an  answer  for  they  are  generally  desirous  and  expect  it 
will  be  done. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  such  surveys  were  ever  made. 
No  drafts  of  these  settlements  are  known  to  exist.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  confirmed  warrants  in  the  Land  Office 
at  Hanisburg.  The  individual  surveys  had  evidently  not 
been  made  when  the  Blunston  licenses  were  confinned  in 
1736,  and  the  words  of  Governor  Hamilton's  warrant  for 
the  resurvey  of  Springettsbury  Manor  leave  litde  doubt 
that  at  least  so  far  as  most  of  the  tracts  were  concerned 
no  such  surveys  had  yet  been  made  in  1762."    We  are  left 

ins-  We  thall  hereafter  give  all  date*  ai  they  vrould  be  under  the  modem 
method. 

**  The  original  nirvey  of  Springcttibury  Midot,  made  in  1733,  !■  ttill  ia 
ezittence.  It  eilhei  had  beeo  mitUid  or  cite  wa*  being  purposely  tnp- 
pre*aed  at  the  time  the  reiurvey  wat  ordered  in  17^3.  It  hai  recently  been 
diKovercd  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Bair,  of  York,  and  was  publUhed  in  the 
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therefore  to  inference  and  incidental  allusions  for  our  in- 
formation concerning  the  names,  the  nationality,  and  the 
location  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley. 
But  such  sources  of  information  are  not  entirely  lacking. 
It  is  clear  in  the  first  place  that  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley 
was  from  the  beginning  regarded  as  settled  predominantly 
and"  almost  entirely  by  Germans.  For  example,  in  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton's  warrant  of  May  21,  1762,  for  the  resur- 
vey  of  Springettsbury  Manor,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  manor 
was  originally  surveyed  for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  on 
the  19th  and  zoth  of  June,  1722,  and  that 

sundry  Germans  and  others  afterwards  seated  themselves  by  our 
leave  on  divers  parts  of  the  said  manor  but  by  reason  of  some  claim 
made  to  those  Lands  by  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  (which 
they  afterwards  released  to  us  by  their  Deed  of  the  nth  day  of 
October,  1736)  the  confirmations  of  the  parts  so  seated  in  the  said 
manor  were  for  some  time  delayed.  And  whereas,  upon  our  ob- 
taining the  said  Release  from  the  said  Indians  we  did  give  to  each 
of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  setded  on  our  said  Manour  License 
or  Certificate  bearing  date  respectively  the  30th  day  of  October  in 
the  year  last  aforesaid,  thereby  promising  that  we  would  order  a 
patent  to  be  drawn  to  each  of  them  for  their  respective  Setde- 


PenatylviDia  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretai7  of  Inieniil  ASain,  1905, 
Part  I,  Map  £,  nhere  it  i*  ihonii  to  difier  widelr  from  the  Telocatjcm  made 
under  Hamilton's  oider*.  But  the  norda  of  Hamilton's  warrant  indicate 
cleiilr  that  turveji  for  the  grants  to  individual  Mltlen  bad  not  been  inade 
system aiically  and  were  really  not  in  existence. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  The  Supreme  Executive  Council,  January  35,  17S7 
(Col.  Rec,  XV:  153)1  there  ii  a  luggeition  as  to  what  became  of  such 
copies  of  patents  for  tracts  within  the  Springettsbury  Manor  it  were  re- 
corded in  the  secretary's  office.  The  secretary  was  diere  inatnictcd  to 
deliver  to  the  attortkcy  of  the  Fenni  the  copies  of  warrants  which  had  been 
Issued  for  such  tracts,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  council  on  September  aa, 
lySit  indicate  that  these  instTuctions  were  carried  out  and  that  "several 
loclosuret "  bad  been  thus  delivered. 
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ments  and  plantations  \a  the  said  Manor  as  soon  as  survCTcd  mak- 
inE  in  the  whole  by  Computation  12,000  Acres  or  thereabouts,  as 
in  and  by  a  Record  and  particular  list  of  such  Licenses  or  Grants 
remaining  in  our  Land  Office  more  fully  appear.  And  vdiereas 
the  survey  of  our  said  Manor  is  by  some  accident  lost  or  mislaid  and 
is  not  now  to  be  found  but  by  die  well  known  Settlements  and  Im- 
provements made  by  the  said  Licenced  Settlers  therein  and  the  many 
Surveys  made  round  the  above  said  Manor  and  other  proofs  and 
Circumstances  it  appeais  that  the  said  Manor  is  bounded  on  the 
East  by  the  River  Susquehannah,  on  the  West  by  a  North  and 
South  Line  West  of  the  late  Dwelling  plantation  of  Christian 
Esther,  otherwise  called  Oyster  (to  which  said  Christian  one  of 
the  said  Licences  or  Grants  was  given  for  his  Plantation)  North- 
ward by  a  Line  nearest  East  and  West  Distant  about  three  Miles 
North  of  the  present  Great  Road  leading  from  Wright's  Ferry 
through  York  Town  by  the  said  Christian  Oysteis  plantation  to 
Monocksay  and  Southward  by  a  Line  near  East  and  West  distant 
about  three  Miles  of  the  Great  Road  aforesaid.  And  whereas 
divers  of  the  said  Tracts  and  Settlements  within  our  Manor  have 
been  surveyed  and  confirmed  by  patents  to  the  said  Settlers  thereof 
or  their  assigns  and  many  of  them  that  have  been  surveyed  yet 
remain  to  be  confirmed  by  patent  and  the  Settlers  or  possessors 
thereof  have  applied  for  such  Confirmation  agreeable  to  our  said 
Licences  or  Grants  whose  requests  we  are  willing  and  desirous  to 
comply  with  and  we  being  also  desirous  that  a  compleat  Draught  or 
Map  and  return  Survey  of  our  said  Manor  shall  be  replaced  and 
remain  for  their  and  our  use  in  Your  Office  and  also  in  our  Secre- 
tary's  Office.  .  .  . 

The  "well  known  settlements  and  improvements"  of 
these  "sundry  Germans  and  others"  were  Hamilton's 
chief  means  of  determining  again  the  bounds  of  the  manor, 
the  original  survey  of  which  had  been  temporarily  lost. 
The  Blunston  licenses  confirmed  by  Thomas  Penn  in  1736 
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totaled  about  12,000  acres.*"  The  entire  manor  as  relo- 
cated under  Hamilton's  orders  embraced  64,520  acres. 
The  Blunston  licenses  therefore  covered  about  one  fifth  of 
the  manor.  In  the  subsequent  litigation  concerning  these 
manorial  lands  the  number  of  licenses  confirmed  by 
Thomas  Penn  is  stated  to  be  fifty-two."  Now  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  with  very  few  exceptions 
these  fifty-two  licensed  settlers  occupying  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  fertile  valley  afterwards  included  in  the  Springetts- 
bury  Manor  were  Germans. 


^^Tbe  usual  gtaot  to  each  settler  in  those  days  wai  30a  acres.  The 
grant  to  John  HcDdricka  wis  in  this  respect  also  an  exception, 

■■In  February,  1824,  in  the  case  of  Kirk  and  others,  PliinliEFs  in  Error, 
vt.  Smith,  ex.  dem.  Penn,  Defendant  ia  Error,  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  evidence  was  produced  showing  that  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  settlers  on  Spriogettsburj'  Manor  in  17^6  was  fifty-two. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  that  occasion 
and  said  among  other  things; 

"  NoTC  it  appears  from  (he  statement  of  the  testimony  made  In  the  charge 
of  the  court  to  the  jury,  which  is  the  00I7  regular  information  of  the  evi- 
dence given  in  the  case,  that  an  agreement  was  enttred  into,  in  1734^ 
between  the  proprietary  and  a  number  of  (be  inhabitants,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  make  them  titles  for  certain  specified  quantities  of  land  in  their 
possession  on  the  common  terms.  This  agreement  is  stated  to  have  been 
afterwards  carried  into  execution.  The  contract,  as  stated,  contains  un- 
equivocal proof  of  having  been  made  under  the  idea  that  the  survey  of  i7a<i 
was  valid,  that  it  related  to  land*  within  the  lines  of  that  survey,  and  that 
the  lands  within  its  lines  were  considered  a  manor.  That  survey  may  not 
have  been  attended  with  (hose  circumstances  which  would  bring  it  within 
the  saving  act  of  1779,  and  certainly,  in  this  cause,  is  not  to  be  conddered 
IS  a  valid  survey  of  a  manor.  It  was  nevertheless  believed,  in  tjz^  by 
the  parties  to  this  contract,  to  be  a  manor:  and  those  proceedings  which  todk 
place  respecting  lands  within  it,  are  consequently  such  as  might  take  place 
respecting  lands  within  a  manor.  We  find  sales  of  lands  made  to  fifty- 
two  persons  upon  the  common  terms,  and  grants  made  to  them  according 
to  contract.  When  the  final  surrey  was  made,  comprehending  these  lands 
as  being  part  of  the  manor  of  Springett^ury,  were  they  less  a  part  of  (hat 
manor  because  diey  were  granted  as  a  part  of  it  before  the  aurvey  wia 
made?"    Wheaton's  Reports,  Vol.  IX,  February  Session. 
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For  it  must  be  remembered  diat  the  purpose  of  die  pro- 
prietary agents  in  encouraging  settlements  beyond  the  Sus- 
quehanna was  to  preempt  that  soil  for  those  who  acknowl- 
edged the  claims  of  Pennsylvania  as  over  against  the 
claims  of  "the  Maryland  intruders."  This  was  not  an 
afterthought  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  government, 
as  was  90  often  claimed  by  the  Maryland  authorities  io  the 
trying  times  that  followed.  Pennsylvania's  claim  to  this 
soil  was  a  consistent  one.  Frcrni  die  time  of  the  arrest  of 
Philip  Syng  on  Keith's  Tract  in  1722  and  the  original 
survey  of  Springettsbury  Manor  in  that  same  year,  to  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  almost  half  a  century 
later,  Pennsylvania  never  relinquished  her  claim  upon  this 
region  and  never  consented  to  recognize  the  Susquehanna 
as  the  boundary  between  herself  and  Maryland.  This 
claim  was  recognized  by  Pamell  and  his  associates  in  1728 
and  it  was  only  with  the  advent  of  Col.  TTiomas  Cressap 
that  the  claims  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  region  were  aggres- 
sively denied  and  withstood.  The  property  of  these 
earliest  settlers  in  our  county,  therefore,  became  at  once 
the  immediate  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  colonial 
governments  in  their  border  difficulties.  It  is  through  the 
recorded  transactions  incident  to  these  border  difficulties 
that  we  learn  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  earliest  setde- 
ments  in  the  county  were  made  by  Germans,  and  these 
records,  replete  in  their  references  to  the  "unfortunate" 
Germans,  also  tell  us  something  about  their  names,  their 
position  and  their  purposes. 

Thus  on  December  10,  1736,  the  deposition  of  Michael 
Tanner  was  taken  by  Magistrate  Tobias  Hendricks  as 
evidence  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Cressap  the  instigator  and 
leader  of  the  Maryland  intruders.    This  Tanner  was  the 
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same  young  Gennan  who  had  settled  west  of  the  river  in 
the  company  of  Edward  Farnell  and  several  other  Eng- 
lishmen and  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Indians  had  been 
expelled  in  1728.  From  his  deposition  we  learn  that  he 
had  persisted  in  his  effort  to  settle  west  of  the  river  and  on 
September  17,  1734,  had  made  an  authorized  settlement 
of  200  acres  six  miles  southwest  of  John  Hendricks. 
This  time  he  was  not  accompanied  by  English  companions 
for  now  it  was  chiefly  the  Germans  who  seem  to  have  been 
attracted  across  the  river.  Tanner  also  declares  that  in 
1734  and  1735  Cressap  with  pretended  authority  from 
Maryland  had  surveyed  upwards  of  40  tracts  of  land  for 
the  Germans  living  in  those  parts." 

,  "  Michael  Tinner  (afcemird*  Dinner)  w»  ■  native  of  Mianbeini, 
Gcimany.  On  September  37,  J737V  when  he  nu  thiny-one  ye«r>  of  age,  he 
and  hii  wife  iiiived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  He  pasted  the  nioter 
among  hit  couDtiymeD  in  the  wettern  part  of  Lancaster  County.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  he  crossed  the  Susquehanna,  selected  a  tract  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  Cabin  Branch,  where  Pametl,  Siunmerford  and  Williams  had 
taken  up  their  abodes.  But  when  he  applied  to  the  government  for  per- 
mitiion  to  letlle  there  and  make  improvement,  it  was  refuted  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  be  nat  required  to  remove  from  the  west  bank.  In  1734 
he  Mcured  a  Blunstoo  license  and  effected  a  tetilement  in  the  Kreutx  Creek 
Valley.  Here  he  aoon  became  involved  in  the  Creaiap  distuibaacei.  During 
tbeae  difficultiet  and  for  tome  yeart  thereafter  Tanner  was  the  spokesman 
for  hi*  countrymen  nest  of  the  river  (for  example,  Col.  Rec.,  IV:  75).  He 
ttoutlj  relisted  the  claima  of  the  Marylanders,  rejecting  their  promiset  and 
ignoring  their  threatt.  In  I7<3(  he  was  surprised  and  captured  by  the 
Marylandert  while  he  was  helping  to  bury  one  of  hit  neighbor's  children 
and  wat  carried  off  and  imprisoned  for  a  time  at  Annapolit.  Michael 
Tanner  waa  a  leader  of  men.  When  a  meaaure  of  peace  wat  reatored  in 
York  County  be  was  one  of  tti  most  prominent  citizens.  Hia  name  appeara 
frequently  tn  the  records  of  the  Coun^,  a*  witness  to  wills,  appraiter  of 
property,  executor  of  estates,  and  viewer  of  road*.  In  1749  he  wat  one  of 
the  commissitmen  to  lay  off  the  County.  Hia  signature  grows  constantly 
nkore  Anglicized  with  the  years,  indicating  the  influeitce  of  his  contact  with 
English-speaking  officials. 

In  religious  faith  he  was  a  Mennonite,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
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From  ^milar  depositions  we  leam  that  Balzer  Springier 
(otherwise  Spangler)**  in  the  beginning  of  1733  under  a 
Pennsylvania  grant  had  settled  and  improved  a  tract  of 
land  on  Codorus  Creek  twelve  miles  west  of  John  Hen- 
dricks, but  that  he  had  been  ejected  by  Cressap  to  make 
room  for  another  German,  John  Keller;  that  late  in  1733 

be  "  tolemnly  tSrmed  according  to  liw  "  instead  of  takbg  oath.  It  was 
under  hii  leadership  that  the  Mennonitei  coming  from  Lancaster  Coontr 
began  to  settle  the  rich  farming  lands  in  the  Conewago  Valley  near  Diggei' 
Choice  in  xf%%.  He  was  afterwards  a  close  friend  of  tlie  Scotchman 
Richard  McAUittcr,  and  it  was  probably  due  to  Tanner's  ioflnence  that 
McAIliiCerstown  received  the  name  of  Hanover.  His  son,  Jacob  Danner, 
wu  the  first  elder  of  the  German  Baptist  Church  of  Codorus,  ii  mile* 
southeast  of  York,  organized  in  it'jS,  and  became  involved  in  the  famous 
reli^ous  controversy  nith  Jacob  Lischy.  Vide  Archives,  I:  524  f.  Division 
Public  Records,  Harrisburg,  Provincial  Paper*,  Vol.  VI:  4,  15,  33.  York 
and  Lancaster  County  Records,  passim. 

**Jobn  Balthasar  Spaogler  was  the  eleventh  child  of  Hans  Rudolph 
Spangler.  Bom  November  19^  >7o6,  at  Weiler-Hilsbach  in  the  Palatinate 
on  the  Rhine,  and  married  in  April,  1732,  he  migrated  to  America  and 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  on  October  11,  1733.  The  following 
spring  he  made  his  way  westward  across  the  Susquehanna  armed  with  s 
Blunston  license  for  a  tract  on  the  Codorus  Creek  but  he  was  forcibly  pre- 
vented by  Cessap  from  executing  this  grant  He  soon  succeeded  however 
in  gaining  permanent  possession  of  another  tract  of  200  acres.  This  he 
purchased  from  his  countryman  Tobias  Frey  and  it  lay  one  mile  east  of 
the  Codorus,  just  south  of  the  Peachbottom  Road  (now  Plank  Road)  where 
it  croise*  the  Mill  Creek,  ia  what  is  now  Spring  Garden  Township.  He 
gradually  added  to  his  possessions  until  in  1763  he  owned  4^3  acres.  Part 
of  this  land  bas  been  incorporated  in  the  ci^  of  York.  Balthasar  Spangler 
had  been  preceded  to  America  and  to  York  County  by  his  elder  brother 
Caspar  and  he  was  accompanied  to  the  New  World  by  his  brothers  George 
and  Henry.  Balthasar  was  one  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  early  history  of  the 
County.  When  the  town  of  York  was  laid  out  in  1741  he  was  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  take  up  a  lot  and  build  a  house.  When  the  first  County 
election  was  held  in  1749  Spangler*s  bouse  was  the  voting-place.  He  after- 
wards kept  a  public  inn  there.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  members  of  the  German  Reformed  Congregation.  He  died  in 
1770  possessed  of  a  large  estate  and  survived  by  six  sods  and  two  daughters. 
"The  Spengler  Families  With  Local  Historical  Sketche^"  pp.  rjS  ff. 
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Frederick  Lather,  a  German,  had  taken  up  his  abode  near 
the  Codorus  Creek,  though  at  the  persuasion  of  Cressap 
under  a  Maryland  grant;  that  in  1735  Frederick  Ebert, 
a  Gennan,  apparently  without  any  grant  had  settled  and 
improved  a  tract  of  land  near  the  Codorus  only  to  be  ex- 
pelled the  next  year  by  one  of  Cressap'a  agents  to  make 
room  for  another  German,  Ffelty  Shults;  that  Martin 
Schultz  and  his  wife  Catherine  were  settled  in  Hellam 
Township  (now  York  County)  prior  to  1736  and  suffered 
violence  at  the  hands  of  the  Marylanders.  These  facts 
tend  to  confirm  the  in^ression,  reflected  by  other  public 
instruments,  that  the  first  people  to  settle  in  any  consider- 
able numbers  west  of  the  Stisquehanna  were  Germans. 

In  1736  the  "Chester  County  Plot"  was  discovered. 
This  was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Maryland  sym- 
pathizers living  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  "for 
ousting  by  force  of  arms  those  German  families  settled  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  within  the  unquestionable 
bounds  of  this  province  [J.?.,  Pennsylvania]."  Among 
the  court  records  at  West  Chester  is  a  document  which 
contains  the  names  of  many  of  the  German  settlers  west  of 
the  river  in  1736,  It  is  the  record  of  a  "billa  vera" 
against  Henry  Munday  and  Charles  Higginbotham,  insti- 
gators of  the  "Chester  County  Plot,"  in  which  they  are 
charged  with  having  conspired  on  October  25,  1736, 
against  "the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  honorable  pro- 
prietaries, county  of  Lancaster,  on  west  side  of  Susque- 
hanna within  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  then  in  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  possession  of 

Christian  Crawl  Peter  Steinman 

Henry  Libert  Henry  Pann 

Jacob  Huntsecker  Henry  Smith 
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Methusalem  Griffith 
Michael  Tanner 
Henry  Stands 
Martin  Shultz 
Jacob  Wclshovcr 
Paul  Springier 
Andreas  Felixer 
Ulrick  Whistler 
Nicholas  Booker 
Hans  Steinman 
Conrad  Strickler 
Caspar  Springier 
Michael  Walt 
Peter  Kershcr 
Reynard  Kummer 
George  Pans  Pancker 
Frederick  Leader 
Michael  Miller 
Martin  Weigle 
Hans  Henry  Place 
Tobias  Fry 
Martin  Fry 


Jacob  Landis 
Henry  Kendrick 
Tobias  Rudisill 
Jacob  KrebeU 
Michael  ^ringle 
Jacob  Singler 
Philip  Ziegjer 
Caspas  Krever 
Derridc  Pteager 
George  Swc^e 
Michael  Krenel 
Thomas  May 
Nicholas  Brin 
Kilian  Smith 
Martin  Bower 
George  Lauman 
Martin  Brunt 
Michael  Allen 
Christian  Enters 

and 
Nicholas  Cone" 


These  forty-eight  names  are  all  the  names  of  Germans, 
except  one,  that  of  Methusalem  Griffith, 

This  list  indicates  very  clearly,  therefore,  that  as  soon 
as  the  valleys  west  of  the  Susquehanna  were  opened  to  the 
settlement  of  white  people  there  was  a  rapid  influx  of 
Germans  and  that  the  population  there  was  from  the  begin- 
ning preponderatingly  German.  It  is  practically  certain 
also  that  most  of  the  lifty-two  licenses  issued  by  Blunston 
from  1733  to  1736  and  confirmed  by  Thomas  P«in  in 
October,  1736,  were  taken  by  Germans.     But  it  must  not 
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be  concluded  that  all  of  the  Germans  In  the  Kreutz  Creek 
and  Codoms  Creek  Valleys  had  taken  out  "Blunston 
licenses."  Most  of  them  undoubtedly  had  secured  these 
conditional  "warrants  to  agree"  before  making  settle- 
ment west  of  the  river.  Some  however  were  not  impressed 
with  the  immediate  necessity  of  securing  such  license.  For 
the  Pennsylvania  government  was  disposed  to  encourage 
the  migration  of  its  citizens  across  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  easiest  terms  possible  were  granted.  No  purchase 
money  whatever  was  expected  until  the  Indian  claim  had 
been  satisfied  and  in  many  cases  the  purchase  money  was 
not  paid  for  some  years  even  after  1736.  Moreover, 
those  who  chose  to  settle  west  of  the  river  as  squatters 
were  no  longer  sought  out  and  expelled.  The  securing  of 
a  Blunston  license,  therefore,  seemed  a  mere  empty  for- 
mality which  might  easily  be  postponed  to  some  more  con- 
venient time,  and  after  the  migration  had  once  begun 
many  of  the  people  in  Lancaster  County  saw  no  impro- 
priety in  removing  and  settling  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  without  even  consulting  the  authorities.  And  so, 
while  most  of  the  settlers  in  the  Kreutz  Creek  settlement 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  a  formal  license  for  their 
land,  a  considerable  number  had  settled  there  without  hav- 
ing secured  any  license  whatever  but  intending  to  take  out 
license  under  Pennsylvania  as  soon  as  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  also  that  there 
were  quite  a  number  who  secured  Blunston  licenses  to  settle 
west  of  the  river,  but  who  never  availed  themselves  of 
their  permission  and  never  actually  took  up  their  abodes 
beyond  the  Susquehanna.  For  Blunston  remarks  in  his 
letter  to  Thomas  Penn,  March   18,   1735,  "I  had  not 
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timely  notice  of  this  opportunity  or  I  should  have  sent  a 
list  of  the  persons  licensed  to  settle  over  Susquehanah 
which  amount  to  about  130. "*•  Many  of  these  did  notuse 
their  licenses,  at  least  for  some  years,  either  because  they 
could  not  find  such  tracts  as  they  deemed  desirable  or  else 
because  the  growing  hostilities  of  the  Marylanders  de- 
terred them.  Hence  Thomas  Penn  found  it  necessary  to 
confirm  licenses  to  only  fifty-two  persons  and  about  12,000 
acres  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  their  claims. 

The  above  list  of  persons  against  whom  Munday  and 
Higginbotham  aimed  their  plot,  cannot,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  Germans  living  in  that 
region.  It  can  be  supplemented  from  another  source. 
For  many  of  the  settlers  west  of  the  river,  both  such  as 
had  secured  Blunston  licenses  and  such  as  had  not,  were 
for  a  time  induced  by  the  dire  threats  and  the  alluring 
promises  of  the  Maryland  agents  to  accept  Maryland  war- 
rants and  surveys  and  to  acknowledge  Maryland  authority. 
They  soon  found  however  that  they  had  been  deceived, 
that  the  Maryland  authorities  discriminated  against  them 
because  they  were  Germans,  and  that  their  possessions 
were  uncertain  under  the  Maryland  proprietary.  So  they 
made  haste  to  repudiate  their  allegiance  to  Maryland  and 
to  acknowledge  again  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  in 
those  parts.  This  action  the  government  of  Maryland 
regarded  as  "  the  revolt  of  the  Germans "  and  it  led  to 
serious  disturbances  in  their  neighborhood  including  an 
invasion  of  a  body  of  300  armed  men  from  Maryland 
and  the  Chester  County  plot  to  force  the  Germans  out  of 
their  possessions.  Their  lands  were  surveyed  to  other 
persons.  Their  property  was  stolen,  demolished,  or 
burned.    Their  doors  were  broken  down  with  axes  in  the 
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dead  of  winter.  Their  growing  crc^s  were  destroyed. 
Their  sons  and  fathers  were  captured  and  imprisoned. 
They  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  indignities  and  in  some 
cases  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river. 

Under  date  of  August  13,  1736,  a  petition  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  delivered  to  the  provincial  council  at  Philadel- 
phia asJcing  that  their  error  in  accepting  warrants  from 
the  government  of  Maryland  be  imputed  to  want  of  bet- 
ter information,  and  praying  to  be  received  again  u^er 
the  protection  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  'The 
council  unanimously  declared  in  favor  of  receiving  the 
Germans  again  and  of  encouraging  them  in  their  fidelity.^ 
The  correspondence  concerning  this  return  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  their  allegiance  to  Pennsylvania  helps  us  to  fur- 
ther lix  the  names  and  total  number  of  German  settlers 
within  the  bounds  of  York  County  up  to  the  end  of  1736. 
For  on  August  11,  1736,  just  two  days  before  the  Ger- 
mans petitioned  the  council  at  Philadelphia  for  reinstate- 
ment as  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  they  wrote  a  somewhat 
similar  letter  to  the  governor  of  Maryland  apprising  him 
of  their  intention  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  letter  was  suggested  by  Samuel  Blimston 
but  was  not  drawn  up  or  signed  in  his  presence.  After- 
wards in  reporting  in  person  to  the  council  in  Philadelphia 
Blunston  said  that  he  had  learned  since  coming  to  Phila- 
delphia that  the  letter  "  was  signed  by  about  sixty  hands."** 
The  lieutenant  governor  of  Maryland  in  writing  about 
this  letter  shortly  thereafter  said  it  was  "subscribed  with 
the  names  of  Jifty  or  sixty  persons."  This  document  was 
published  in  the  Maryland  Archives."    Only  22  of  these 

MCoLRec,  IV:  571 

W  Md.  Archivti,  Vol.  a»:  100  f.    Vide  alio  Col.  Rec  P».,  IV:  6i  f. 
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names  of  signers  are  preserved  in  the  Archives.'*  But  in 
the  unpublished  Calvert  Papers"  we  have  a  copy  of  the 
original  document  and  this  includes  also  a  copy  of  the 
signatures.  The  signatures  in  this  copy  number  fifty-six 
and  they  are  identical  with  the  names  of  fifty-six  persons 
whose  arrest  was  ordered  by  the  Maryland  authorities  by 
proclamation  on  October  21,  1736,  "for  contriving  sign- 
ing and  publishing  a  seditious  paper  and  writing  against 
his  Lordship  and  this  government."**  These  fifty-six 
names  therefore  undoubtedly  constitute  the  full  list  of  the 
signers  of  the  letter  of  August  11,  1736.  This  list  In- 
cludes nearly  all  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  document 
pertaining  to  the  Chester  County  Plot  (which  took  place 
in  the  Fall  of  that  same  year)  and  in  addition  includes 
such  German  names  as 

George  Scobell  Godfrey  Fry 

Hance  Stanner  Henry  Young 

Tobias  Bright  Euridc  Myer 

Tobias  Henricks  Caspar  Varglass 

Leonard  Immel  Nicholas  Peery 
Balchar  Sangar  and 

Peter  Gartner  Martin  Sluys. 
Michael  Reisher 

A  few  more  names  and  locations  of  German  settlers 
may  be  gathered  from  the  depositions  concerning  the  ar- 
rest of  John  Lochman,  a  German  living  west  of  the  river. 
From  the  account  of  Lochman  himself  and  from  that  of 
John  Powell,  undcrshcriff  of  Lancaster  County,  it  appears 

*■  The  origioal  document  went  to  England  when  the  trhole  matter  of  tbc 
boundaiy  diipute  waa  to  be  leviewed  in  Londoa,  and  there  it  wat  IcNt. 

*'No.  717.    For  the  litt  of  HgDanirct  vide  Appendix  0. 

**The  procIamattoD  alao  include*  in  a  leparate  lilt  the  name*  of  four 
Lancaiter  County  officials.    Theie  aie  Engliih. 
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that  on  December  24,  1735,  Robert  Buchanan,  sheriff  of 
Lancaster  County,  and  three  others  had  arrested  Lochman 
on  a  writ  of  debt  at  his  house  about  seven  miles  west  of 
John  Hendricks's  plantation  and  two  miles  south  of  the 
Little  Codorus,  within  100  yards  of  the  main  road  through 
the  valley,  and  had  taken  him  eastward  past  the  home  of 
his  countryman  Peter  Gartner,  "  a  Dutch  Smith,"  when, 
about  four  miles  west  of  Hendricks's,  they  were  suddenly 
set  upon  by  a  number  of  Lochman's  countrymen  living  in 
those  parts.  Lochman  was  rescued  ,and  the  Lancaster 
County  officers  were  sorely  abused.  Lochman  asserts  that 
there  were  "  5  Dutchmen "  in  the  attadting  party  and 
gives  their  names:  Bamett  Wyemour,  Michl  Risenar, 
Feltie  Craw,  Francis  Clapsaddle,  and  Leonard  Freerour. 
Powell  asserts  that  there  were  about  twenty  or  thirty  in 
the  crowd  but  names  only  six :  Bernard  Weyman,  Michael 
Rysner,  Christian  Croll,  Francis  Clapsaddle,  Nicholas 
Kuhns,  and  Martin  Schultz.  He  says  that  these  six 
together  with  Mark  Evans  "all  live  on  the  West  side  of 
Susquehannah  River,  not  above  one  Mile  to  the  South- 
ward of  the  house  of  John  Kendricks."  This  incident 
therefore  gives  us  the  location  of  Croll,  Reisher,  Cone 
and  Schultz,  and  adds  the  names  of  Welmer,  Clapsaddle, 
Feerour,  Lochman,  and  Craw  (or  Kroh)*"  to  the  above 
lists  of  names." 

The  Maryland  authorities  estimated  the  number  of 


*>  CroU'i  name  wai  often  ipelled  Cravrl,  npecially  by  ihe  Marylanden. 
But  that  thii  ia  not  the  laiuc  penoo  aa  the  Fcldc  Cran  ii  evident  not  only 
bom  the  differeoce  in  tumaiiKa  but  alio  from  the  Minutei  of  the  Lancaiter 
County  Court  for  September  24,  17}^  where  it  appean  that  both  Ffcl^ 
Crow  and  Christian  Croll  were  tried  for  diiturbing  die  peace  of  Lancaiter 
County  and  auaulting  Sheriff  BuchaoaD. 

M  Proceeding!  of  the  Council  of  Maryland  for  I7^s>  p.  83-  Col.  Rec, 
Pa.  Ill:  613  f. 
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Germans  in  that  region  at  fifty  or  sixty  families.  For  in 
a  communication  of  Friday,  February  i8,  1737  (i.  e.,  the 
spring  following  the  "revolt  of  the  Germans"),  from 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Maryland  to  the  King  they 
say  "...  accordingly  not  less  than  50  or  60  families  of 
that  nation  immediately  took  possession  of  those  lands  and 
paid  their  proportion  of  the  taxes  and  demeaned  them- 
selves in  every  other  respect  as  peaceable  subjects  of  your 
Majesty  and  unquestionable  inhabitants  and  tenants  of 
this  Province  until  very  lately."" 

Now  the  petition  of  August  13,  1736,  in  which  the 
Germans  pray  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania  for  reinstate- 
ment as  subjects  of  that  province,  was  signed  by  forty- 
eight  Germans  and  was  entitled  "  The  Petition  of  Most 
of  the  Inhabitants  on  the  West  Side  of  the  Susquehanah 
River  opposite  to  Hempfield  in  the  County  of  tancastcr." 
The  list  of  subscribers  to  this  petition'*  must  have  been 
very  much  the  same  as  the  list  of  signers  to  the  letter  of 
two  days  previous,  and  as  this  number  forty-eight  embraces 
"  most  of  the  inhabitants  west  of  the  River  "  this  document 
serves  to  corroborate  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  Mary- 
land letter  and  we  have  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  num- 
ber and  the  names  of  the  Germans  In  this  part  of  our 
county  at  the  close  of  1736." 

*^  Pioceedings  of  the  CouDcil  of  Marjlaod  for  1737, 

••The  list  of  signen  was  not  pinerved.  The  petition  lOelf  and  the 
■titcraenl  concerning  tbc  number  of  lignerf  11  giTeo  in  the  Colonial  Records, 
IV:  64  f.,  and  in  Penniylvania  Archives,  Second  Series,  Vol.  VII:  aoa, 

•■  The  difficulties  grew  worse  during  the  winter  of  1736-1737.  This  was 
the  height  of  "  Creisap's  War."  The  "  revolt  of  the  Germans "  was  made 
the  pretext  for  many  cruelties  that  were  perpetrated  upon  them.  Some  of 
the  Germans  who  had  assisted  in  rescuing  John  Lochman  from  the  Lan- 
caster County  <rfSciali  had  been  taken  and  lodged  in  the  Lancaster  County 
jail.  John  Hendricks  was  also  imprisoned  there  for  a  time  because  he  had 
harbored  the  Marylanders  on  his  plantation  which  they  used  as  a  base  of 
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The  improvements  of  these  Gennans  lay  in  the  fertile 
limestone  valley  of  the  Kreutz  Creek  stretching  southwest- 
ward  from  John  Hendricks's  plantation,  where  Wrights- 
ville  now  stands,  to  the  place  where  the  Kreutz  Creek 
Valley  merges  into  the  Codorus  Creek  Valley,  where  the 
city  of  York  now  stands..  This  is  the  exact  Kgioa  that 
was  included  in  the  Springettsbury  Manor  when  it  was 
resurveyed  in  1768  under  Governor  Hamilton's  warrant 

operations  againit  the  Kieutz  Creek  SeitleiDCDt  On  the  other  hand,  four 
Gennani  {Michael  Tanner,  Conrad  Strickler,  Henrj  Bacmi,  and  Jacob 
Welahover)  ai  they  were  in  the  act  of  burying  a  child,  had  been  leized  by 
the  Mirylanderi  and  carried  off  to  Annapolis.  After  a  streDuoua  resist- 
ancc,  Cressap  had  been  captured  and  was  imprisoned  in  Philadelphia. 
But  Higginbotham  bad  succeeded  to  the  leadership  among  the  Marylandert 
at  Cabin  Branch,  whom  Samuel  Blunston  called  "  that  nest  of  Vilaina  at 
Conejohala."  Several  lives  had  been  lost  in  the  conflicts.  The  Germans 
were  being  subjected  to  great  inconveniences  and  serious  dangers.  Eighteen 
of  their  number  had  been  seized  and  lodged  in  the  Maryland  jail  (Mary- 
land Archives  for  1737,  May  13).  The  others  became  terrified  when  their 
leaders  had  been  captured  and  near  the  end  of  December,  1736,  very  many 
of  them  deserted  their  habitations  and  sought  safely  east  of  the  river. 
Early  in  January,  1737,  Blunston  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Council  at  Phila- 
delphia: "They  have  left  their  homes  and  are  come  over  the  River  so  that 
there  are  none  left  on  that  side  but  women  and  children.  .  .  .  Before  this 
happened  if  the  sheriff  had  gone  over  he  might  have  had  30  or  40  Dutch 
to  assist  him,  hut  now  be  has  none  but  what  he  takes  with  him  if  be  can 
go  over."  Archives,  I:  317  {for  the  date  of  the  letter  vide  Col.  Rec.,  IV: 
149).  This  evidently  refers  to  the  number  of  those  who  lived  nearest  to 
the  rivcT  and  who  could  have  been  counted  on  to  assist  against  the  Mary- 
landers.  Measures  were  taken  to  protect  them  and  in  a  few  days  they 
all  returned  again  to  their  homes  and  families.  On  May  aj,  1737,  Joseph 
Perry  and  Charles  Higginbotham  reported  to  the  Maryland  Council  that 
they  have  "  apprehended  several  Dutchmen  and  others  set  forth  in  procla- 
mation aa  disturbers  of  the  peace."  The  twenty-two  names  which  they 
recite  as  partial  list  of  thoM  captured  include  the  names  of  Tanner, 
Strickler,  Bacon,  Welshover,  Liphart,  and  others  prominent  in  the  history 
of  the  Kreutz  Creek  Settlement  (vide  Md.  Archives  for  irjl).  But  by 
this  time  the  negotiations  between  the  two  provinces  had  advanced  to  far 
in  tlie  direction  of  peace  that  the  captives  were  not  long  detained  in 
Annapolis. 
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of  i762y  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  original  survey  of 
the  Springettsbury  Manor  was  purposely  suppressed  at  the 
time  of  the  rcsurvey  because  the  provincial  authorities 
wanted  to  exchange  bad  land  for  good.*"  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  resurvey,  diSering  widely 
from  the  original,  was  made  to  embrace  part  of  the  most 
fertile  area  in  the  county.  It  comprehended  a  tract  six 
miles  wide  extending  from  Wright's  Ferry  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  to  the  plantation  of 
Christian  Eyster  one  and  a  quarter  miles  west  of  the  town 
of  York.  The  resurvey  thus  included  nearly  all  of  the 
plantations  of  the  Germans,  if  not  all,  and  it  thus  bears 
eloquent  witness  to  the  superior  skill  of  the  Germans  in 
the  selection  of  good  soil  for  their  locations. 

*"  DilU»  Report),  JV :  379.  "  It  ii  further  irgued,  that  the  recital  of  the 
loM  of  the  survey  of  1732,  i*  n  mere  pretence,  ■  fraud,  to  enable  the  pro- 
prietaries to  exchange  bad  land  for  good." 


awGoogle 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Other  Early  Settlements. 

ANOTHER  German  settlement,  among  the 
earliest  of  all  settlements  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  county,  was  that  made  where  the 
city  of  Hanover  is  now  situated.  In  the  time 
of  its  beginnings  it  followed  very  closely  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  Kreutz  Creek  Settlement,  but  in 
its  earlier  years  it  did  not  grow  nearly  so  rapidly  as  its 
sister  settlement  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The 
history  of  this  settlement  furnishes  striking  instances  of 
the  hardships  which  the  German  pioneers  in  our  county 
were  obliged  to  undergo. 

This  second  German  setdement  was  made  under  a  Mary* 
land  grant  and  was  therefore  the  occasion  of  no  little  strife 
between  the  agents  of  Maryland  and  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  original  settlement  was  known  as  "  Digges' 
Choice,"  from  the  owner  of  the  tract  upon  which  the  set- 
tlement grew  up.^  John  Digges  was  a  petty  Irish  noble- 
man of  Prince  George  County,  Maryland.  On  October 
14,  1727,  he  obtained  from  Lord  Baltimore  a  warrant 

>  In  Marylmd  a  custom  obtained  of  Darning  the  tracts  for  wbicb  wairantt 
were  giantetl.  For  a  few  initancei  of  thi*  vide  lupra,  p.  40  {.  Tbeie  namet 
utually  expreued  either  lome  qualil;r  °'  circunittance  of  the  tract  or  tome 
faiK7  of  the  vrarranne  or  M>me  itpect  of  public  opinitKi  concerning  the 
ventUK^ 
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for  10,000  acres  of  land.  The  warrant  empowered  him 
to  locate  the  grant  "on  whatsoever  unimproved  lands  he 
pleased  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  lordship."  No  sur- 
vey  was  made  for  four  and  a  half  years  but  the  warrant 
was  kept  in  force  by  repeated  renewals.  Meanwhile 
under  the  direction  of  the  noted  Indian  chief,  Tom,  Digges 
had  selected  for  his  grant  a  promising  tract  of  land  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  Penn  Township,  in  which  Hanover 
is  now  situated,  and  most  of  Heidelberg  Township  but  ex- 
tending also  into  what  is  now  Adams  County  and  includ- 
ing parts  of  Conewago,  Germany  and  Union  Townships. 
The  survey  was  made  in  April,  1732,  and  embraced  6,822 
acres,  although  the  patent  was  not  issued  until  October  11, 
1735.  The  full  title  of  the  tract  in  the  return  of  the 
survey  was  "  Digges  Choice  in  the  Back  Woods."  Un- 
fortunately for  those  who  afterwards  settled  in  those  parts, 
this  tract  had  270  courses  and  these  were  not  marked  ex- 
cept on  paper,  only  the  beginning  boundaries  being  marked 
on  the  tract  itself.' 

Digges's  Choice  soon  began  to  be  settled,,  and  that  too J)y 

'  Only  ibout  I30  of  thcM  courses  were  indicated  on  the  return  of  the 
■uivej  made  by  the  surveyor,  Edward  Stevenson.  About  ijo  of  the  courses 
run  00  the  land  were  left  out  of  the  draft  in  order  to  produce  r  more 
regular  figure.  It  was  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor  that  led  to 
much  of  the  confusion  among  tbe  seiliers  afterwards.  This  confusioa 
would  have  been  impossible  under  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  making 
surveys.  For  under  that  system  trees  were  marked  on  the  ground  and 
where  there  were  no  natural  boundaries  ardlicisl  marks  were  set  up  to 
distinguish  the  survey.  Stevenson's  field  notes  of  the  original  Digges's 
survey  contained  170  courses  and  embraced  tbe  full  grant  of  10,000  acres. 
But  tbe  return  of  the  survey  did  not  follow  these  field  notes  and  there  was 
nothing  on  the  tract  itself  to  indicate  the  courses.  These  facts  were  brought 
out  in  the  judicial  determinatiiHi  of  tbe  matter  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Lilly's 
lessee  vt,  George  Kitzmiller,  tried  before  Justices  Shippen  and  Yeates  at 
York  in  May,  1791.  Vide  Yeates,  "  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,"  I:  2^3. 
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Germans.  Of  the  many  squatters  who  had  begun  to  cross 
the  Susquehanna  about  1730  and  locate  here  and  there  on 
the  lands  of  the  peaceful  Indians,  some  were  attracted  to 
the  Digges  estate.  '■'iJTie  Pennsylvania  authorities  could 
grant  no  kind  of  license  before  1733  and  then  only  pro- 
visional licenses,  whereas  on  the  Digges  lands,  held  under 
a  Maryland  grant,  full  and  permanent  licenses  could  be 
obtained  at  oncd->^  For  the  charter  of  the  Maryland  pro- 
prietor, as  we  have  seen,  permitted  him  to  authorize  settle- 
ments in  western  Maryland  irrespective  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania purchase  of  the  Indian  title.  This  fact  undoubtedly 
operated  as  a  ^p^ecial  inducement  to  attract  settlers  to  Dig- 
ges's  Choice.  Then,  too,  Digges  took  active  measures  to 
sell  his  lands  and  to  start  a  settlement  on  his  tract.  Both 
in  person  and  through  his  agents  he  crossed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  where  he  advertised  his  acres 
among  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  sought  to  make 
sales  of  plantations  under  his  Maryland  patent  west  of  the 
river.  This  he  did  even  before  the  survey  of  his  "  Choice  " 
was  made,  and  this  entire  agitation  among  Pennsylvanians 
was  deeply  resented  by  the  Pennsylvania  authorities.  Thus 
a  letter  from  John  Wright  to  James  Logan,  April  10, 
1731,^  tells  that  the  writer  had  "learned  that  Thomas 
Digges  had  come  over  the  River  and  gone  amongst  the 
Duch  to  sell  lands,"*  that  Digges  had  taken'  up  20,000 
acres  of  which  "  8000  lye  between  Conewago  and  Codorus 
Creeks,"  and  that  Wright  had  "  openly  resisted "  Digges 
in  his  effort  to  induce  Pennsylvanians  to  remove  to  Mary- 

■  Among  the  "Official  Penn  Manuacripta"  in  the  Historical  Societr  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia. 

*  Wright  wat  id  error  ai  to  the  surninie,  and  indeed,  the  entire  letter 
■howi  that  Wiight'a  infonnation  on  the  lubject  was  inaccurate,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  main  fact  of  Diggei'i  propaganda  wett  of 
the  river  before  April  10,  1731. 
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land.    Nevertheless  Digges's  efforts  west  of  the  river  were 
not  without  avail. 

The  earliest  purchase  of  lands  on  Digges's  Choice  and 
within  the  present  limits  of  York  County" — the  earliest  of 
which  we  have  any  record — was  made  by  Adam  Forney 
on  October  5,  1731.  As  Digges  could  not  aflhaL  Lime 
^ve  absolute  title  to  the  land,  no  survey  having  been  made 
and  no  patent  having  been  issued,  he  gave  Forney  his  bond 
for  60  pounds  to  deliver  the  title  at  some  future  time." 
Forney's  purchase  was  for  150  acres.  It  covered^  what 
is  today  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Hanover.  This  was  near 
the  "  Conewago  Settlement "  which  was  also  on  Digges's 
Choice,  but  in  what  is  now  Adams  County,  and  which  had 

*  Other  purchaNi  had  been  mide  from  Digget'i  tract  about  a  year  before 
thii,  but  they  fall  nitbin  the  preseat  Count]'  of  Adanu  and  thej  were  not 
made  by  Getmani. 

*Thi)  bond  ii  tTpical  of  a  number  that  Diggn  iuued  to  the  earlien 
Gennsni  nho  bought  lend*  sod  made  lettlement  upon  thii  tract:  "Know 
all  men  by  theie  preitnti,  that  I,  John  Digget,  of  Piince  George'i  County, 
in  the  Province  of  Maryland,  Gent,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  Adam 
Fauraey,  of  Fbiladelphia  County,  in  the  Province  of  Penniylvania,  Fanner 
and  Taylor,  in  the  full  and  juit  lum  of  Sixty  poundi  current  money  of 
Maryland,  to  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  and  done,  I  bind 
mytelf,  my  Heira,  Executort  and  Adminittrators,  firmly  by  thete  present!. 
Sealed  with  my  teal  and  dated  thii  fifth  day  of  October,  Anno  Domini,  1731. 

"  TIm  Condition  of  the  above  obligation  i*  inch  that  if  the  above  bound 
John  Di^ei,  hia  Hein,  Executors  or  Adminiitraton,  ihall  and  will  at  the 
reaionahle  request  of  the  above  Adam  Faurney,  make  k  order  by  sufficient 
conveyance  according  to  the  custom  and  common  usage  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland,  a  certain  parcel!  of  land  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  acre* 
already  marked  out  by  the  above  named  Adam  Faurney,  near  a  place 
known  by  the  name  of  Robert  Owing's  Spring,  and  <hi  the  same  tract  of 
land  where  the  said  Robert  Owing  now  Dwells  10  the  Province  of  Mary- 
laud,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and 

"Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  Presence  of  ut,  "Johm  Dtocn." 

Geokob  DotiCLAn, 
JoHANN  Peter  Zarich," 
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been  begun  in  1730  by  Robert  Owings  and  other  Catholics 
from  Maryland^ 

Adam  Forney  came  to  York  County  from  Philadelphia 
County.  He  was  originally  a  tailor  in  Wachenheim-in- 
the-Haardt  in  the  Palatinate,  whither  his  ancestors  had 
probably  come  as  Hugenot  refugees  from  religious  perse- 
cution in  France.  With  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lowisa,  and 
four  children  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  on 
October  16,  1721.*  For  a  decade  he  remained  in  Phila- 
delphia County.  By  the  city  magistrates  in  Germany  he 
was  styled  "citizen  and  tailor."*    In  Digges's  bond  he  is 

'Vide  John  T.  Rcily'i  "Conewago:  a  CollectioD  of  Local  Catholic  His- 
tory," pp.  39  ff. 

'  The  ancestral  famllj  Bible  of  the  Forneyi  at  HaDovcr  records  this  fact 
Forney's  name  in  Geimaoy  was  Johann  Adam  Paurney,  but,  like  a  great 
tannj  other  Germans  with  Johann  or  Hans  as  an  initial  surname,  Fomej 
dropped  the  Johann  shortly  after  coming  to  this  country. 

*The  certificate  of  dismissal  which  he  received  upon  bis  departure  from 
Wachenheim  is  still  in  the  possession  of  bis  descendants  in  Hanover.  It 
furnishes  evidence  of  his  favorable  standing  among  his  fellow-citizens  in 
Germany.  The  English  transladon  published  in  "The  Forney  Family, 
li90-iS93"  (pages  3  and  3}  is  as  follows: 

"We,  magistrates,  burgomasters  and  council  of  the  ci^  of  Wacbeoheim- 
in-the-Haardt,  certify  herewith  thai  before  us  came  the  worthy  Johann 
Adam  Forney,  citizen  and  tailor  here,  the  le^timatt  son  of  tbe  worthy 
Christian  Forney,  also  a  citizen  here,  and  informed  us  that  he,  with  his 
wedded  wife,  Elisabetha  Lowisa,  have  firmly  resolved  to  set  out  with  their 
four  diildren  and  effects,  on  the  journey  to  tbe  island  of  Pennsylvania  and 
to  settle  there;  but  he  stands  in  need  of  an  attested  certificate  of  how  he 
behaved  with  ui  and  why  he  departed,  such  as  he  can  show  at  tbe  place  of 
hit  settlement.  Which  we  gave  him  according  to  his  reasonable  desire  and 
truthfully;  moreover  because  we  believe  it  would  really  be  required  in 
order  that  no  one  may  calumniate  our  citizen  or  citizen's  children ;  although 
we  have  indeed  sought  dilgently  and  earnestly  to  dissuade  him  from  such 
departure,  yet  he  remains  of  bis  first  intention;  therefore  afKr  steadfast 
perseverance  we  have  given  tbe  said  Johann  Adam  Forney  this  certificate: 
That  as  long  as  we  have  known  him  he  has  behaved  himself  honorably, 
piously  and  honestly,  as  well  becomes  a  citizen  and  artisan,  and  moreover, 
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described  as  "  fanner  and  tailor."  In  York  County  he 
became  farmer  and  inn-keeper."'  Forney  made  his  pur- 
chase in  1731  but  whether  he  settled  at  once  upon  the  tract 
he  bought  camiot  be  ascertained  as  there  is  no  record  of 
his  settlement.  But  when  in  1734  Andrew  Schreiber  set- 
tled on  the  Conewago  his  nearest  neighbors,  he  tells  us, 
were  the  family  of  Adam  Forney,  four  miles  distant." 
And  as  Forney  marked  off  his  purchase  in  person  in  the 
fall  of  1731,'^  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  settled  there 
immediately  or  very  shortly  after  that.  The  new  settle- 
ment may  be  said  therefore  to  have  actually  begun  a  little 
more  than  three  years  after  John  Hendricks  toofcup  his 
abode  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  and  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  first  influx  of  German  immigrants 
into  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley. 

Another  prominent  individual  among  the  first  settlers  in 
this  new  settlement  was  Andrew  Schreiber,  lineal  ancestor 
of  Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley.  Andrew  Schreiber  was 
born  at  Alstenbom  in  the  Palatinate  in  1 7 1 2.  His  parents, 
Andrew  and  Ann  Margaretha,  together  with  their  chil- 


ihowed  himself  to  aeighborly  that  no  ooe  has  had  nay  coinplaint  to  make  of 
him;  he  also  is  bound  to  do  compulsory  service  or  serfdom;  he  nill  not  be 
unwilling  to  give,  to  show  with  all  Kadioess  to  those  of  bis  intended 
Ksidenee  all  affection  and  kindness.  To  this  true  certificate  we,  the 
authorities,  hare  affixed  our  cl^  council'*  great  seal  to  this  statement  which 
it  given  at  Wacbenbeim-in-the-Haardt,  the  7lh  of  Maj,  i72r." 

**  The  Moravians,  Leonard  Schoell  and  Robert  Hussey  in  the  diary  of 
thrir  missionary  joumej  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  their  brethren  in  Geor^a, 
November  6,  1743  to  April  10,  1744^  remark  that  after  leaving  York  on 
November  15,  "Towards  evening  we  came  to  the  district  wbicb  it  called 
after  the  river  "  Canawage."  We  lodged  in  an  inn.  The  name  of  the 
inn-keeper  it  Adam  Fomy.  He  complained  much  about  ministers  and  their 
useless  efforts."  Vir|^nia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  XI, 
1903^  P-  %7^-- 

*i  Vide  "  The  Shriver  Family,  t6t^iitA^"  Samuel  S.  Shriver,  p.  14. 

>*  According  to  the  text  of  Diggei's  bond  quoted  above,  footnote  6. 
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dren,  after  "having  borne  many  adversities,"^^  emigrated 
to  America  arriving  in  Philadelphia  late  in  the  year  1721. 
The  family  first  settled  at  Goshenhoppen,  near  the  Trappe, 
on  the  Schuylkill  River.  Here  Andrew  the  younger  mar- 
ried Ann  Maria  Keiser  in  the  spring  of  1733  and  in  June 
of  that  year  removed  to  York  County."  From  John 
Digges  he  bought  a  tract  of  100  acres  near  what  is  now 
Christ  Church  and  paid  for  it  with  one  hundred  pairs  of 
negro  shoes,  the  price  agreed  upon.  This  iocatibri'was 
four  miles  west  of  the  plantation  of  Adam  Forney,  Here 
Schreiber  lived  on  peaceful  terms  with  the  neighboring  In- 
dians and  subsequently  made  additional  purchases  of  land 
from  Digges.  He  hunted  deer  and  tilled  the  soil  by  day 
and  tanned  deerskins  in  the  evenings.  He  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  numerous  family  of  Shrivers  who  live  in 
that  community  at  present. 

When  Andrew  Schreiber  set  out  from  Goshenhoppen 
for  the  region  west  of  the  Susquehanna  in  the  summer  of 
1733  he  was  accompanied  by  his  stepbrother  David  Jung 
(Young)  who  remained  with  him  about  three  weeks,  until 
they  had  cleared  a  few  acres  and  planted  com  on  it,  and 
then  returned  home.  But  shortly  thereafter,  probably  the 
next  year,  Young  also  bought  a  tract  from  John  Digges 
and  took  up  his  abode  not  far  from  his  stepbrother  Schrei- 
ber.*"    Other  neighbors  from  Philadelphia  County  soon 

"These  words  occur  in  the  cenificate  of  dismissal  which  Andrew 
Schreiber  received  from  John  Mueller,  (he  Reformed  pastor  of  Alstenbora. 
Thit  certificate  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Shrivers  and  is  reproduced  in 
"The  Shriver  Family,"  p.  iol 

'*A  statement  of  the  late  Hon.  Abraham  Scbriver,  resident  judge  of  the 
Frederick  County  court,  is  authority  for  the  information  concerning  the 
original  homestead  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Andrew'*  marriage  and  removal 
to  York  County.  Communicated  to  the  "  Star  and  Sentinel "  for  March 
iS7£  by  John  A.  Renshaw. 

"The  fact  may  be  gathered  from  the  deposition  of  Robert  Owlngt  on 
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followed  these  two  pioneers,  among  them  Ludwig  Schrei- 
ber,  brother  of  Andrew,  Peter  Mfttelkauff,  and  Michael 
Will. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  in  this  new  community 
whose  names  have  been  preserved  were  many  whose  de- 
scendants are  still  to  be  found  in  the  thriving  town  of 
Hanover  and  its  prosperous  vicinity.  As  early  as  1731 
Nicholas  Forney  and  Peter  Zarich  were  there.  In  1732 
or  1733  we  find  that  John  Lemmon,  Adam  Miller,  and 
Adam  Messier  have  had  surveys  made  to  them  on  Diggcs's 
tract.  In  1734  Conrad  Eyler  and  his  son  Valentine  had 
settled  there,  receiving  their  warrants  in  1738.  In  1735 
Henry  Sell  and  the  following  year  Martin  Kitzmiller  had 
joined  the  settlement.  Before  1737  Peter  Jungblut 
(Youngblood),  Matthias  Marker,  Jacob  Banker,  William 
Oler,  Peter  Oler,  and  Peter  Welby  had  taken  out  grants. 
In  1737  at  least  two  more  additions  were  made.  Derrick 
Jungblut  and  Peter  Reisher  (Rysher).  In  1738  George 
Evanaar  received  his  warrant  and  by  1741  we  meet  with 
such  names  as  those  of  Herman  Updegraf,  the  shoemaker, 
Peter  Schultz  the  blacksmith,  Matthias  Ulrich,  and  Peter 
Ensminger,  and  a  few  years  later  with  Martin  Brin,  Abra- 
ham Sell,  Martin  Ungefare,  and  John  Martin  Inyfoss." 


July  iS,  1746^  and  the  appioiimate  date  of  Young'a  : 
plied  there.    Archive!,  I:  695^ 

1' These  Dimes  and  dates  are  gathered  by  infereoce  from  the  PeoDayl- 
vanii  Archives  and  the  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Record*  embodjriDg  die 
negotiationi  of  the  proprietaries  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their  respect-' 
iTC  provincei.  The  records  of  these  negotiatioDi  are  to  be  fouod  chiefly  in 
the  Archives,  I:  680-71;  aod  Colooial  Records,  V:  58«-597.  The  name* 
diat  occur  there  cannot  be  regarded  ai  at  all  exhaustive  of  the  list  of 
iDhabitanu  in  the  entire  settlement  They  are  chiefly  such  as  happeoed  to 
be  located  on  that  portion  of  the  entire  tract  which  was  in  dispute  betrreen 
the  two  provinces. 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  provinces  in  1751, 
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{ But  the  lives  of  these  enterprising  and  industrious  Ger- 
mans were  no  more  peaceful  than  those  of  their  country- 
men who  had  settled  about  the  same  time  or  a  few  years 
earlier  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  .  This  was 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Their  purposes  were  alto- 
gether peaceful  and  their  motives  beyond  reproach.  They 
had  not  even  been  made  the  victims  of  a  scheme  to  pre- 
empt the  "Sort  for  a  particular  province,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley. 
They  had  ventured  out  upon  those  newlands  in  quest  of 
quiet  homes  where  they  might  worship  without  hindrance 
and  might  work  undisturbed,  sowing  their  crops  and  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  own  labors.  But  they  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  settle  upon  border  land  at  a  time  when  bound- 
aries were  indefinite  and  open  to  dispute.  The  conse- 
quence was,  their  days  were  fraught  with  distraction  and 
their  lives  were  in  many  cases  made  miserable  for  years. 
The  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  must  rest  entirely 
with  the  authorities.  The  irregular  and  indefinite  bound- 
aries of  Digges's  reservation  caused  much  uncertainty  as  to 

pTcaident  Taskcr  at  Maiyland  tranamitted  to  Governor  Hamilton  of  Penn- 
■ylvania  a  copy  of  a  warrant  to  collect  taxtt  of  persona  settled  on  Diggea'a 
Choice  under  Maryland  rights  (Col.  Rec.,  V;  592;  Archivea,  II:  90  f.). 
Governor  Hamilton  recognized  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland  over  the 
property  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  that  warrant  and  gave  «trict  orders 
to  the  officers  in  York  County  not  to  try  to  collect  from  them  (Archives,  II: 
S9  f.).  The  warrant  had  been  issued  in  January,  1750,  and  gives  the 
names  of  40  persons  who  were  settled  at  that  time  north  of  the  temporary 
line  between  the  provinces  but  under  Maryland  jurisdiction.  In  additim 
to  the  names  already  mentioned  we  have  in  this  list  such  German  names  as 


Martin  Bayers 
Christian  Stoner 
Casper  Berkhamer 
Philip  Sower 
John  Counts 
Frederick  Sheet* 


George  Sbrier 
Philip  Kinsfoor 
Jaed)  Petts 
Andrew  Hanier 
Conrad  Eakroo 
George  Frusch 


Peter  Gerson 
Henry  Null,  Dr. 
Michael  Behlar 
Henry  Knouf 
John  Shreder 
George  CoffmaD 
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the  validity  of  their  titles  and  led  to  frequent  disputes  be- 
tween Digges  and  the  settlers  on  his  lands.  The  conflict- 
ing claims  of  the  Pcmts  and  Lord  Baftimore  to  the  pro- 
prietorship in  that  region  only  served  to  aggravate  the 
diiEculties  and  involved  the  inhabitants  rn  greater  turmoil. 
The  land  upon  which  many  of  the  Germans  had  settled 
came  to  be  known  as  "the  disputed  land."  Unlawful 
claims  were  made  and  violent  measures  were  resorted  to  in 
enforcing  them.  Jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  was  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  the  administration  of  justice  was  im- 
peded or  prevented,  and  lawlessness  naturally  flourished. 
For  this  reason  the  community  was  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "  Rogues'  Resort,"  but  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  character  of  the  earliest  settlers  and  the 
permanent  residents  in  that  district,  for  it  was  due  to  con- 
ditions brought  about  entirely  by  the  neglect  of  the  distant 
authorities  in  Philadelphia,  in  Baltimore,  and  in  London. 
A  brief  narrative  of  some  of  the  disturbances  in  this 
region  will  help  us  to  understand  something  of  the  adverse 
conditions  under  which  this  settlement  took  its  beginnings. 
Some  of  these  Germans  who  were  settled  on  and  about 
the  Conewago  Creek  on  the  lands  claimed  by  John  Digges 
soon  began  to  suspect  that  his  patent  did  not  cover  all  that 
he  claimed,  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  valid 
titles,  and  that  some  day  the  proprietary  government  of 
Pennsylvania  might  compel  them  to  pay  a  second  time  for 
the  lands  which  they  occupied.  Digges*s  boundaries  were 
not  marked  and  the  increase  of  settlers  and  the  expanding 
of  the  colony  called  for  a  clear  definition  of  rights.  The 
Germans  therefore  repeatedly  called  on  Digges  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  his  claim.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  as  he 
gave  conflicting  accounts  of  the  extent  of  his  patent,  they 
began  to  grow  solicitous  about  the  validity  of  their  deeds. 
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Their  suspicions  were  turned  to  certainty  when  in  1743 
they  sent  one  of  their  number,  Martin  Ungefare,  to  An- 
napolis and  secured  an  attested  copy  of  the  courses  of 
Digges's  tract.  De^ite  Digges's  protests  and  threats  of 
violence  the  Germans  proceeded  to  have  the  courses  of  his 
tract  run  by  an  authorized  surveyor,  and  then  it  was  plain 
that  he  had  claimed  a  great  deal  more  land  than  he  had  a 
right  to  by  his  patent  and  that  he  had  sold  a  number  of 
tracts  that  lay  without  his  survey  of  6,822  acres. 

Diggcs  was  greatly  disturbed  by  this  revelation  and  be- 
gan at  once  to  cast  about  for  some  means  of  securing  title 
to  such  lands  as  he  needed  to  fulfill  his  contracts  with  the 
people.  To  secure  an  additional  patent  under  a  new  sur- 
vey from  Maryland  was  now  impossible.  For  a  royal 
order  of  1738"  had  fixed  a  temporary  line  (called  the 

"  This  was  in  order  issued  by  the  King  on  May  zs,  173S',  ratifying  an 
■grceroent  betnecD  Lord  Baltimore  tod  the  Penns.  In  this  Order  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  of  interest  in  tliis  CMinectioa: 

3rd,  "That  all  other  lands  in  contest  between  the  said  proprietors  now 
possessed  by  or  under  either  of  them  shall  remain  in  the  possession  as  they 
DOW  ate  (although  beyond  the  temporary  limits  hereafter  mentioned) ;  and 
also  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  proprietors  shall  be  finally  settled; 
and  that  the  tenants  of  either  side  shall  not  attorn  to  the  other,  nor  shall 
either  of  the  proprietors  or  their  officers  receive  or  accept  of  attornmeots 
form  the  tenants  of  the  other  proprietors. 

"4tli>  That,  at  to  all  vacant  lands  in  contest  between  the  proprieton,  not 
lying  within  the  three  lower  countiea  and  not  now  possessed  by  or  under 
cither  of  them,  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  Sasquebannah  down  «■  far 
south  as  fourteen  miles  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  latitude 
of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  temporary  juris- 
diction over  the  same  Is  agreed  to  be  exercised  by  the  proprietors  of  Penn- 
sytvania,  and  their  governor,  courts,  aod  officers;  aod  as  to  all  such  vacant 
lands  ID  contest  between  the  proprietors  and  not  now  possessed  by  or  under 
either  of  them  on  both  sides  of  the  said  River  Sasquehannah  south  of  the 
southern  limits  in  this  paragraph  before  mentioned,  the  temporary  jurisdic- 
lioa  over  the  tame  is  agreed  to  be  exercised  by  the  proprietor  of  Maryland 
and  bis  governor,  courts,  and  officers,  without  prejudice  to  either  proprietor 
and  until  tbe  bounds  shall  be  finally  settled."    Archives,  I:  713  f. 
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Temporary  Line  of  1739)  between  the  two  provinces 
west  of  the  Susquehanna  at  fourteen  and  three  fourths 
miles  south  of  Philadelphia  but  provided  that  lands  already 
possessed  in  the  disputed  territory  should  remain  in  the 
possession  and  jurisdiction  in  which  they  then  were.  Now 
Digges's  Choice  lay  four  miles  north  of  the  temporary  line, 
and  while  under  the  provisions  of  the  royal  order  it  re- 
mained in  Digges's  possession  and  continued  under  Mary- 
land jurisdiction,  nevertheless  after  1739  the  province  of 
Maryland  could  claim  no  kind  of  authority  over  any  of  the 
lands  surrounding  Digges's  Choice  north  of  the  temporary 
line  between  the  provinces.  Accordingly  in  November, 
1743,  after  the  Germans  had  deliberately  surveyed  the 
boundaries  of  his  claim  and  thus  had  laid  bare  his  false 
pretensions,  Digges  applied  to  the  land  office  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  permission  to  take  up  enough  land  to  make  his 
tract  a  regular  square.  He  was  told  that  he  might  have 
a  warrant  for  as  much  as  he  pleased,  provided  he  would 
meet  the  common  tenns  of  Pennsylvania  and  would  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  some  Germans  who  had  regu- 
lar warrants  for  some  of  the  lands  contiguous  to  his  tract. 
These  conditions  he  refused  to  meet  and  he  left  Phila- 
delphia without  coming  to  any  agreement  with  the  secre- 
tary. 

Digges  then  resorted  to  a  new  measure.  He  turned  to 
Maryland  and  determined  to  get  a  Maryland  warrant  to 
complete  his  original  grant  of  10,000  acres.  In  July, 
1745,  a  warrant  was  issued  from  the  office  at  Annapolis 
requiring  the  surveyor  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  original 
survey  and  to  add  any  vacant  land  he  could  find  contiguous 
to  the  tract  originally  patented.  This  survey  was  made 
two  weeks  later  and  embraced  an  additional  31679  acres. 
For  this  Digges  paid  a  new  consideration  and  a  new  rent. 
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The  patent  therefore  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  royal 
order  of  1738  and  of  the  rights  of  Pennsylvania  in  that 
region.  Digges  claimed  that  he  had  merely  made  a  resur- 
vey  marking  the  true  courses  of  the  10,000  acres  that  had 
been  granted  to  him  originally.  Nevertheless,  his  new 
patent  embraced  several  German  plantations  that  had  not 
been  embraced  in  the  original  survey  and  included  a  num- 
ber of  tracts  for  which  warrants  had  been  granted  to  Ger- 
man settlers  by  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania.**  (  AH 
of  these  lands  Di^es  offered  for  sale  and  thus  we  have 
the  fruitful  cause  of  years  of  conflict  and  turmoil  in  this 
neighborhood.! 

There  were  at  least  fourteen  Germans  who  had  settled 
under  Pennsylvania  warrants  outside  of  Digges's  original 

'B  An  instance  of  nich  a  grant  U  to  be  found  in  the  folloning  document 
Qon  in  the  posienion  of  the  York  Countj'  Hiitoiical  Societj.  It  is  a  land 
warrant  granted  to  George  Evanaar,  a  Gennan,  and  aigned  hj  Thomaa 
Fenn,  on  October  5,  173S',  a  year  before  the  temporary  line  was  run  be- 
tween PenQEflvania  and  Maryland. 

"  Whereat  George  Evanaar,  of  the  County  of  Lancatter,  hath  icqueated 
that  we  would  grant  him  to  take  up  one  hundred  acrci  of  land  litualed  M 
Conenagi^  adjoiniag  Adam  Forney  and  Nicholas  Forney,  in  the  said  Coun^ 
■of  Lancaster,  for  which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  our  use  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds, 
ten  shillings  current  money  of  this  province  for  the  laid  one  hundred  acres, 
and  the  yearly  quit-rent  of  one  half  penny  sterling  for  every  acre  thereof. 
This  is  therefore  to  authorize  and  require  you  to  survey  or  cause  to  be 
surveyed  to  the  said  George  Evanaar  at  the  place  aforesaid,  according  to 
the  methods  of  townships  appointed,  the  said  quantity  of  one  hundred  acret, 
if  not  already  surveyed  or  appropriated,  and  make  return  thereof  into  the 
secretary's  office,  in  order  for  further  confirmation;  for  which  this  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant;  which  survey  in  case  the  said  George  Evanaar 
fulfill  the  above  agreement  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof  shall  be 
valid  otherwise  vrnd.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  land  office, 
by  virtue  of  certain  powers  from  the  said  proprietaries,  at  Philadelphia, 
this  fifth  day  of  October,  Anno  Domini,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred 
and  ThIrty-EighL 
"To  Benjamin  Eastburn,  Surveyor-GeneraL  Thomas  Pihh." 
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survey  of  1732  but  within  his  resurvey  of  1745.  In  April, 
1746,  these  Germans  sent  a  delegation  to  Philadelphia 
with  a  petition  to  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  asking  for 
protection  in  their  rights  as  against  Diggcs's  aggressiots." 
Thomas  Cookson,  surveyor  of  Lancaster  County,  was  sent 
to  the  Conewago  to  warn  Digges  and  the  peopl^  against 
violations  of  the  royal  order.*"  But  to  no  avail.  VDigges 
insisted  that  his  resurvey  and  new  warrant  were  merely 
confirmatory  of  the  originals  and  therefore  no  violations 
of  the  royal  order.  The  governors  of  the  two  provinces 
began  a  correspondence  about  the  matter  but  without  defi- 
nite results  for  many  years.  Meanwhile  the  settlers  in 
the  disputed  land  were  kept  in  constant  uneasiness,  a  num- 
ber of  arrests  were  made  and  violent  conflicts  took  place, 
thus  greatly  retarding  the  growth  of  the  settlement. 

Very  shortly  after  Cookson's  visit  to  Digges*s  Choice  in 
April,  1746,  Thomas  Norris,  deputy  sheriff  of  Baltimore 
County,  at  the  suit  of  John  Di^es  arrested  Matthias 
Ulrich  and  Nicholas  Forney  (son  of  Adam  Forney),  two 
of  the  German  settlers  on  the  disputed  land.  This  was 
done  because  these  men  failed  to  give  Digges  their  bonds 
for  the  lands  which  they  held.  The  sheriff  took  his  pris- 
oners  as  far  as  Adam  Forney's  house.  Here  Adam  Forney 
remonstrated  with  the  sheriff,  insisting  that  the  prisoners 
were  settled  under  proper  Pennsylvania  warrants  and  of- 
fering to  go  bail  for  them.  This  was  refused,  whereupon 
Forney  boldly  told  the  two  men  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  sheriff  drew  his  sword  and  Forney's  party  drew  theirs, 
but  without  coming  to  blows  the  sheriff  and  his  assistants, 
Dudley  Digges  and  John  Roberts,  mounted  their  horses 
and  fled  towards  Maryland.    Then  Forney  wrote  an  ac- 

"Arehivw,  II:  at 
>« Archives,  I:  6ti-6tz. 
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count  of  the  affair  to  Cookson,  pleading  for  his  interven- 
tion and  assistance  and  concluding:  "  For  if  this  matter  is 
not  rectified,  &  we  do  not  get  help  speedily,  we  must  help 
ourselves,  &  should  it  be  with  our  last  Drop  of  Blood,  for 
I  am  well  assured  that  we  will  not  be  put  upon  by  no 
Digges  that  ever  lived  under  the  sun.  .  .  .  Digges  also 
troubled  many  more,  in  short  all  them  that  lives  in  his  re- 
survey*d  Additional  Line,  &  was  a  going  to  have  them  ar- 
rested, but  some  sent  them  a  packing  in  the  Striving. . . ."" 
The  troubles  grew  worse  and  Digges  discovered  that 
the  Germans  were  as  stubborn  in  maintaining  their  rights 
as  he  was  determined  to  force  them  into  submission.  On 
January  26,  1747,  John  Wilmot,  an  under-sheriff  of 
Maryland,  and  six  others,  all  armed  with  heavy  clubs, 
arrested  Adam  Forney  at  his  home  and  carried  him  off  to 
the  Baltimore  jail  on  the  charge  of  resisting  the  officers  of 
the  law.  Forney  was  subjected  to  very  rough  treatment 
and  in  the  struggle  that  attended  the  arrest  his  wife, 
Louise,  and  his  daughter.  Eve,  were  badly  beaten  with 
clubs.  In  Baltimore  Forney  entered  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance at  court.  The  provincial  authorities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  at  once  took  measures  to  defend  Forney  on  the 
ground  that  the  arrest  was  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  Maryland  lawyer  was  retained  to  de- 
fend Forney  at  the  trial.  But  a  little  investigation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  house  where  Forney  had  been  ar- 
rested was  actually  within  the  limits  of  Digges*s  original 
tract.  The  case  thus  ceased  to  interest  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities  and  Forney  was  left  to  his  own  defense.  How 
the  case  was  settled  is  nowhere  recorded  but  there  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine,  for 
wc  soon  find  Forney  at  his  home  again.'* 

'1  ArcIuTei,  I:  685  f.  md  694  f. 
"Archive*,  I:  fi^-^%%. 
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During  the  week  following  Forney's  arrest  a  formal 
complaint  was  drawn  up  by  the  German  settlers  on  the 
"  Disputed  I-and "  and  sent  to  Thomas  Cookson,  setting 
forth  the  facts  of  Forney's  arrest  and  brutal  treatment  and 
asking  Cookson  to  intercede  with  the  governor  "  that  sum 
Releef  may  be  spedcly,  for  it  is  vary  hard  for  us  to  live 
af  ter  this  manner,  to  be  toren  to  pesis."  This  was  signed 
by  Martin  Kitzmiller,  Martin  Brin,  Abraham  Sellen 
(Sell),  Hanry  Sellen,  "and  numerous  others."** 

In  1 749  a  petition  was  presented  to  Governor  Hamilton 
signed  by  Hcndnck  Seller  (Henry  Sell)  and  thirteen 
others,  stating  that  they  were  all  settled  on  the  tract  in- 
cluded by  Digges  in  his  resurvey  of  1745,  that  they  all 
held  Pennsylvania  warrants  for  their  land,  that  Digges  was 
threatening  to  sue  them  unless  they  would  pay  him  lOO 
pounds  Maryland  currency,  and  that  they  were  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  forced  from  their  plantations,  car- 
ried to  Maryland  and  there  confined.  The  petitioners 
asked  that  some  speedy  means  be  devised  for  their  relief.** 

This  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  continued  until  in 
1752  it  led  to  the  tragic  shooting  of  Dudley  Digges,  son 
of  John  Digges.  Martin  Kitzmiller,  with  his  wife  and 
three  sons,  Jacob,  Leonard,  and  John,  was  settled  on  a 
tract  of  100  acres  continguous  to  Digges's  Choice.  Kitz- 
miller had  bought  the  improvements  on  this  tract  from 
John  Lemmon  in  1736.  Lcmmon  had  recognized  the 
right  of  Digges  to  the  land  but  had  not  yet  paid  Digges 
for  the  land  when  he  sold  the  improvement  to  Kitzmiller. 
When  Kitzmiller  came  into  the  possession  of  the  improve- 
ments he  refused  to  acknowledge  Digges's  right  to  the 
land  and  secured  a  warrant  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  100 

'•  Archivw,  I:  7»4  f- 
"Archivei,  II:  ag. 
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acres.  This  plantation,  including  a  mill  and  a  blacksmith 
shop,  lay  entirely  outside  the  limits  of  Digges's  original 
survey  but  within  the  bounds  of  his  resurvey.  Accordingly 
Digges  sought  to  force  payment  from  Kitzmiller.  This 
Kitzmiller  resisted.  On  February  26,  1752,  the  sheriff  of 
Baltimore  County  accompanied  by  several  other  persons, 
among  them  Henry  and  Dudley  Digges,  went  to  Kitzmil- 
ler's  mill  and  placed  Martin  under  arrest.  Kitzmiller  rc- 
»sted  arrest,  his  sons  came  to  his  rescue,  and  in  the  strug- 
gle a  gun  in  the  hands  of  Jacob  Kitzmiller  was  discharged, 
killing  Dugley  Digges.  The  Marylanders  then  left  the 
premises  and  Jacob  Kitzmiller  went  to  York  and  delivered 
himself  into  custody.  John  Digges  represented  that  his 
son  had  been  murdered  and  appealed  to  the  Maryland 
authorities  for  justice.  The  president  of  the  Maryland 
council  at  once  laid  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  the  case  and 
demanded  that  Kitzmiller  be  delivered  to  Maryland  for 
trial.  But  the  council  of  Pennsylvania  established  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  royal  order  of  173S  Digges  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  land  where  the  tragedy  had  taken 
place  and  that  any  possession  that  he  may  have  acquired 
under  Maryland  authority  subsequent  to  1738  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  royal  order.  The  case  therefore  was  ordered 
to  be  tried  at  York  on  October  30,  1752,  and  the  province 
of  Maryland  was  invited  to  submit  at  the  trial  whatever 
evidence  they  had  to  show  that  the  place  of  shooting  was 
in  their  jurisdiction.'*  But  at  the  trial  of  the  case  before 
the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  by  the  supreme 
judges  at  York  the  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  land  was 
shown  to  belong  to  Pennsylvania.  It  also  appeared  from 
the  evidence  in  the  case  that  the  shooting  of  Dudley  Digges 
was  in  all  probability  an  accident,  and  Jacob  Kitzmiller 
>*ColoDitl  Record,  V:  S^^STTl  Archives,  11;  70-83. 
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and  his  father  were  acquitted."  But  this  tragedy  helped 
to  sober  the  disputants  somewhat  and  no  further  acts  of 
such  violence  occurred,  although  the  land  disputes  con- 
tinued to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  settlement  for  almost  a 
decade. 

Thus  did  the  German  pioneers  in  York  County  unwit- 
tingly become  the  means  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
the  Marylanders  at  both  of  their  points  of  collision  with 
the  Pennsylvania  authorities.  But  both  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  and  in  the  southwestern  part,  they  stood 
their  ground  for  the  most  part  quite  loyally  and  with  true 
German  tenacity  endured  the  hardships  of  improving  their 
lands  and  maintaining  their  rights  until  at  length  the  cum- 
bersome negotiations  of  the  proprietaries  determined  the 
respective  spheres  of  the  two  provinces  and  thus  brought 
to  the  settlers  the  peace  and  prosperity  in  search  of  which 
they  had  left  their  native  land.  The  running  of  the 
"Temporary  Line  of  1739"  according  to  the  royal  order 
of  King  George  II  settled  forever  the  difficulties  In  the 
Kreutz  Creek  Valley.  Thomas  Cressap,  who  had  been 
captured  and  imprisoned  in  Philadelphia,  was  released  and 
returned  to  Maryland."  The  Pennsylvanians  who  had 
been  carried  off  from  that  region  and  imprisoned  in  Balti- 
more jail  were  also  set  free."  The  Kreutz  Creek  Settle- 
ment then  began  to  grow  rapidly. 

But  the  Gennan  settlements  on  Digges's  Choice  were 
not  freed  from  the  disturbances  of  border  difficulties  for 
some  years  after  the  royal  order  had  been  issued.  The 
vexed  question  of  the  exact  bounds  of  Digges's  grant  under 

**  From  the  full  nccount  of  the  trial  which  Richard  Peters,  eecretaTT  of 
the  proviDce,  nrote  to  the  Penns  in  England  immediate  If  after  the  triaL 
"Col.  Rec.,  IV:  a6& 
"  For  eiiTOpIe,  Nicholat  Perie,  CoL  Rec,  V:  aaj. 
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his  original  survey  and  the  further  question  concerning 
his  right  to  lands  north  of  the  "  temporary  line  "  under  a 
Maryland  "resurvcy"  of  1745,  continued  to  disturb  the 
settlers  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  and  tended 
to  discourage  settlement  there.  The  confusion  continued, 
as  we  have  seen,  until  1752  when  at  the  noted  trial  of 
Jacob  Kitzmiller  at  York,  in  the  presence  of  the  attorney- 
generals  of  both  provinces,  the  bounds  of  Digges's  original 
survey  were  accurately  determined  and  the  principle  was 
recognized  that  the  lands  north  of  the  temporary  line  of 
1739  which  Digges  had  added  to  his  original  survey  by 
his  resurvey  of  1745  were  Pennsylvania  prc^jerty  accord- 
ing to  the  royal  order,  and  that  therefore  the  Pennsylvania 
titles  of  the  German  residents  on  those  lands  were  entirely 
valid.  This  decision,  although  it  did  not  determine  ulti- 
mately in  what  province  those  lands  were,  nevertheless 
served  greatly  to  pacify  the  settlers  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  county  and  gave  impetus  to  the  influx  of  immi- 
grants into  that  fertile  region.  Finally  with  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  question  by  the  proprietors  in 
England  in  1763  and  the  completion  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  in  1767  all  the  Inhabitants  of  this  neighborhood  of 
Hanover  found  themselves  the  unquestioned  citizens  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile  the  two  settlements  whose  beginnings  we 
have  described  were  gradually  growing  in  numbers  and 
extent.  New  accessions  were  being  made'  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers.  The  Kreutz  Creek  Settlement  nat- 
urally grew  more  rapidly  than  that  on  Digges's  Choice. 
As  new  immigrants  arrived  in  the  valley  they  pushed 
farther  and  farther  to  the  west  and  southwest,  selecting 

^ways  the  choicest  farming  lands  for  their  settlements. 

{ Thus  the  settlement  expanded  from  the  Kreutz  Creek 
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Valley  into  the  Codonis  Creek  Valley  and  up  this  valley 
until  it  joined  the  German  settlement  at  Hanover.  So  that 
in  I749_frhen  York  County  was  erected  there  was  an 
almost  continuous  stretch  of  German  plantations  across 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  county  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kreutz  Creek  in  the  east,  across  the  very  center  of  the 
county,  to  the  banks  of  the  Conewago  in  the  southwest. 
This  stretch  of  valley  has  been  the  home  of  the  Gennah 
element  in  the  county  ever  since  the  planting  of  these 
earliest  settlements.  In  1740  the  number  of  tazables  in 
the  county  is  said  to  have  been  over  six  hundred.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  these  were  Germans,  the  rest  being 
the  English  who  had  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  and  the  Scotch-Irish  who  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  southeastern  part.  In  1749  the  number  of  taxables 
reached  almost  fifteen  hundred,  the  same  proportion  of 
Germans  still  obtaining. 

But  more  than  a  decade  before  York  County  was  sepa- 
rated from  Lancaster  County  events  had  begun  to  shape 
themselves  for  the  formation  of  a  third  Gennan  settle- 
ment in  our  county.  Already  in  September,  1733,  Rev. 
John  Caspar  Stoever,  coming  from  Lancaster  County, 
visited  his  Gennan  brethren  west  of  the  Susquehanna, 
gathered  them  together  from  the  whole  district  of  the 
Kreutz  Creek  and  Codonis  Creek  Valleys,  and  organized 
them  into  "  Die  Evangclisch-Lutherische  Gemeinde  an  der 
Kathores."  The  first  Church  Record  of  this  congregation 
contains  on  its  fly-leaf  the  names  of  twenty-four  of  these 
earliest  Germans  who  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  the 
book.*'  Pastor  Stoever  baptized  191  persons  and  married 
34  couples  in  this  congregadon  before  the  close  of  his 

**Ni>w  in  the  poMcuioo  of  the  Sev.  Dr.  O.  W.  Eaden,  the  pRKnt 
piitor  of  the  ChuTcb. 
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pastorate  at  the  end  of  1743.**  His  successor,  Rev.  David 
Candler,  organized  the  Lutheran  Church  on  Digges's 
Choice,  "  Die  Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kanawagische  Ge- 
meinde,"  in  April,  1743.  These  organizations  were  some 
of  the  guarantees  of  permanency  and  the  harbingers  of 
healthy  growth  of  these  settlements. 

By  the  year  1739  the  settlements  immediately  west  of 
the  Susquehanna  had  become  so  numermra  and  their  Penn- 
sylvania citizenship  so  obvious  that  the  Provincial  As- 
sembly by  special  act  added  a  new  township  to  Lancaster 
County,  the  township  of  Hellam,  which  included  most  of 
what  is  now  York  County.  In  that  same  year  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Lancaster  court  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Hellam  Township  praying  for  the  opening  of  a  public 
road  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac.  The 
petition  was  granted  and  of  the  six  viewers  appointed  to 
locate  this  the  first  public  road  in  the  county  at  least  four 
were  Germans,  namely,  Michael  Tanner,  Christian  Croll, 
Henry  Hendricks  and  Woolrich  Whisler.  The  road  be- 
gan at  a  point  between  the  lands  of  James  Wright  and 
Samuel  Tayler  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  im- 
mediately opposite  the  plantations  of  John  Wright''  and 
extended  thence  along  the  entire  route  of  the  German 
plantations  through  the  Kreutz  Creek  and  Codorus  Creek 
Valleys,  past  Adam  Forney's  land  (now  Hanover)  and 
Kitzmiller's  Mill  on  the  Conewago  Creek,  to  the  provin- 


■«  A  toMorj  of  dui  Charch  ii  to  be  foDod  lo  tbe  ankle  by  the  Her.  Dr. 
B.  M.  Sdmmcker  in  the  Lmlirram  Quarirrly,  Vol  XVIII,  iSU,  pp.  47]~529> 
"  The  Lathenn  Chnrdi  ia  York,  Fa."  A  general  hiMM7  of  the  Lnthcraoa 
M  the  Codorui  and  the  Conewago  U  prcMnted  in  Schmauk'i  "Lutbcrra 
Chnrch  ill  Peoiit;lTaDia,"  VoL  I,  Chapter  XIV,  pp.  3S7-393> 

It  To  thia  pMnt  a  load  had  been  axutractcd  frooi  Lancuter  in  1734. 
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dal  line.'^     It  was  known  as  the  Monocacy  Road  and 
covered  a  distance  of  34  miles. 

V  Thus  the  steps  were  taken  in  the  German  valley  which 
were  soon  to  lead  to  a  county>seat  for  a  new  county  and 
ultimately  to  give  to  Pennsylvania  one  of  her  most  flour- 
ishing cities.  ^  For  it  was  only  two  years  after  the  ordain- 
ing of  the  Monocacy  Road  that  a  movement  began  which 
resulted  in  the  establishing  of  a  third  German  settlement 
in  the  county,  destined  in  the  course  of  time  greatly  to  out- 
grow the  other  two  and  to  play  a  signiBcant  role  in~nattonal 
affairs.  This  was  the  town  of  York.  In  October,  1741. 
by  order  of  the  Penns,  Thomas  Cookson,  Surveyor  of 
Lancaster  County,  crossed  the  Susquehanna  River  and  pro- 
ceeded "  to  survey  and  lay  off  in  lots  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
Codorus  where  the  Monocacy  Road  crosses  the  stream." 
This  point  is  as  far  west  of  the  Susquehanna  as  Lancaster 
is  east  of  it.  The  prospective  town  on  the  CoBonis  re- 
ceived the  name  York,  a  neighboring  city  of  Lancaster  in 
England.  The  site  selected  for  the  new  town  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek  but  only  the  part  east  of  the  stream  was 
laid  off  into  lots.  Applications  for  lots  were  then  invited 
and  in  the  month  following  the  survey,  November,  1741, 
twenty-three  lots  were  reserved  by  intending  citizens.  Of 
these  at  least  twenty-one  were  taken  by  Germans,  George 
Swope  purchasing  four,  George  Hoke  two,  and  the  others 
each  one  as  follows: 

Jacob  Welsh  Michael  Laub 

Baltzer  Spangler  Zachariah  Shugart 

Michael  Swope  Nicholas  Stuck 

Christian  Croll  Arnold  Stuck 

•*Vide  Gibson'*  "HiBtoiy  of  York  Coun^,"  p.  31a.  Michael  TanDcr 
wu  aho  one  of  thoae  appoioted  in  1766  to  view  the  road  southwRrd  imn 
HanoTcr  to  the  liae  betneen  the  proviocei. 
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Samuel  Hoke  Matthais  Onvensant 

Hermanus  Butt  Martin  Eichelberger 

Jacob  Grebill  Henry  Hendricks 
Joseph  Hinsman  and 

Andrew  Coaler  John  Bishop. 

All  except  the  last  two  are  certainly  German.  Hendricks 
is  probably  German,  and  John  Bishop  is  very  probably 
the  Anglicized  form  of  Johannes  Bischof,  who  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  October  27,  1739. 

But  an  application  for  a  lot  did  not  in  every  case  mean 
that  rcsfdence  In  the  new  town  was  effected.  A  yearly 
quit-rent  of  seven  shillings  sterling  was  required  by  the 
proprietors  for  every  lot  that  was  taken  up.  James  Logan, 
who  was  sent  to  regulate  and  supervise  the  affairs  of  the 
incipient  town,  imposed  a  condition  upon  the  applicants 
by  which  each  applicant  was  required  within  one  year  of 
the  time  of  his  application  "to  build  upon  his  lot  at  his 
own  private  cost  one  substantial  dwelling-house  of  the 
dimensions  of  sixteen  feet  square  at  least,  with  a  good 
chimney  of  brick  and  stone,  to  be  laid  in  or  built  with  lime 
and  sand  " ;  otherwise  his  claim  should  be  void.  This  was 
not  an  easy  condition  for  the  poor  immigrants  of  that  day 
to  comply  with.  Few  of  the  pioneer  settlers  had  the 
means  to  build  such  houses,  and  of  the  few  who  had  the 
means  nearly  all  had  gotten  them  through  farming  and 
this  occupation  they  intended  to  continue  now  that  they 
had  crossed  the  Susquehanna.  Consequently  most  of  the 
newcomers  to  the  county  were  not  disposed  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  town  but  preferred  to  locate  upon  the 
fertile   farms  adjacent.'"     Accordingly  the   town   grew 

**  George  Swope  and  Baltxet  Spinglec  aftemardi  kept  public  houict  in 
the  towD.  But  AdaiD  Miller  wr«  the  first  penon  to  receive  peTmiisitxi  to 
keep  a  public  house  there.    Vide  Rupp's  "  Hiator?  of  Laocaater  and  York 
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slowly  at  first.  Two  years  after  it  had  been  laid  out 
seventy  lots  had  been  applied  for,  but  many  of  these  had 
been  forfeited  because  of  the  failure  to  build  and  only 
eleven  houses  had  actually  been  built,  although  several 
more  were  in  prospect,  among  them  a  Lutheran  and  a  Re- 
formed house  of  worship.'*  Practically  no  public  im> 
provements  had  been  made.  In  1746  forty-four  addi- 
tional lots  were  reserved  and  in  October,  1749,  when 
York  became  a  county*seat,  the  town  consisted  ^Tsixty- 
three  dwelling  houses  and  two-  ehurcheg."^  "During  the 
next  five  years  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  George 
Stevenson  the  town  began  to  thrive  and  by  the  end  of 
1754  contained  zio  dwelling  houses.  In  1764  when  the 
town  of  Hanover  was  laid  out,  York  was  already  grow- 
ing rapidly.  It  was  in  the  very  center  of  a  flourishing 
agricultural  community  and  had  attracted  wide  attention. 
Its  population  was  predominantly  German  and  it  was  to 
the  thrifty  German  farms  lying  all  about  it  that  the  town 
owed  its  growth  and  prosperity." 

The  origin  and  the  growth  of  this  settlement  at  the 

Counties,"  p.  S7H-  I"  iTSf  George  SteveDion  wrote  from  York:  "The 
timber  of  the  tono  land  was  all  destroyed  before  I  came  here;  the  ichabi- 
taut*  ever  since,  have  bought  all  their  timber  for  building  aod  firewood, 
ver7  dear,  of  the  adjacent  fanners,  which  is  discouraging  to  poor  settlers, 
and  few  rich  people  settle  here."  See  letter  of  October  *6,  quoted  Id 
Gibsoa,  p.  516. 

**  Vide  letter  of  James  Logan  to  Thomas  Penn,  August  3<^  I741.  Among 
'  the  Official  Fenn  Manuscripts. 

■«  A  few  persons  had  taken  potsession  of  lots  and  built  homes  oa  them 
without  securing  a  legal  title.  The  names  of  sucb  town  squattera  are  Jacob 
Billme}«r,  Jacob  Fakler,  and  Avii  Shall.  They  were  required  to  give  up 
their  possessions  to  the  agent  of  the  proprietaries  in  I7JI.  Rupp's  "Hit- 
Wry."  p.  575. 

**  Referring  to  the  German  citizens  who  constituted  neatly  the  entire 
peculation  of  the  town  Thomas  Penn  wrote  in  1765'  of  "the  flourishing 
state  to  which  the  town  hatb  arrived  through  their  industry." 
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intersection  of  the  Codorus  Creek  and  the  Monocacy  Road 
cannot  be  understood  entirely  apart  from  the  settlers  in 
the  country  round  about.  Eight  or  nine  years  before 
York  had  been  laid  out  as  a  town  a  number  of  Germans 
had  taken  up  their  abodes  on  the  inviting  lands  in  that 
vicinity.  They  had  not  come  from  the  same  region  as 
that  from  which  the  original  settlers  on  the  Kreutz  Creek 
had  come.  CAnd  in  their  new  homes  in  York  County  they 
were  for  the  most  part  too  far  west  to  be  affected  by  the 
border  disturbances  which  embroiled  the  settlers  in  the 
Kreutz  Creek  Valley,  although  they  had  migrated  into  the 
county  almost  simultaneously  with  the  settlers  on  the  Kreutz 
Creek._,>  Their  plantations  lay  about  the  point  where  the 
Kreutz  Creek  Valley  ceases  and  merges  into  the  Codorus 
Creek  Valley.  From  that  point  they  stretched  north  and 
northeast  along  the  course  of  the  Codorus  and  some  of 
them  also  stretched  southwest  along  that  creek. 

Here  these  Germans  had  setded  chiefly  as  squatters, 
undisturbed  by  the  Indians  and  tacitly  tolerated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  who  knew  that  these  settlers 
would  secure  warrants  in  the  course  of  time.  For  a  long 
time  they  constituted  a  group  quite  distinct  from  the  set- 
tlers in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  farther  east.^'  Many  of 
them  had  arrived  here  as  early  as  1733  and  it  was  from 
their  number  that  Pastor  Stoever,  in  September  of  that 
year,  gathered  the  members  for  the  first  church  organiza- 
tion west  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  location  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlus  congregation  gave  the  new  organization  its 
name,  the  "Church  on  the  Codorus."    And  the  list  of  the 

*'  The  Lancaster  County  autboritin  knew  that  there  nere  German* 
•ettled  at  the  weit  ead  of  the  Kreutz  Creek  Vallej,  for  Blunstra  vcroie  on 
January  16,  1737:  "  Moat  of  the  Dutch  not  taken  are  axm  away  that  live 
toward!  this  cod  of  the  valley." 
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names  of  the  individuals  who  helped  to  purchase  the  first 
record  book  for  that  Church  doubtless  embraces  the  names 
of  most  of  the  German  settlers  in  that  neighborhood  ia 
the  fall  of  1733.  Of  this  list  of  twenty-four  names  only 
four  (Christian  Croll,  Philip  Ziegler,  Jacob  Ziegler,  and 
Michael  Walck)  are  familiar  to  us  from  our  study  of  the 
names  of  settlers  in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley.  The 
others**  were  beyond  the  reach  of  those  disturbances. 
Some  of  these  German  settlers  along  the  Codorus  after- 
wards drifted  into  the  town  of  York.C!^But  most  of  them 
remained  upon  their  thriving  plantations~and  constituted 
the  base  of  supplies  and  the  ground  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  new  town..  These  settlers  and  their  plantations  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  third 
German  settlement  in  the  county. 

These,  then,  were  the  earliest  Gennan  settlements  in 

York  County.    After  five  years  of  border  difficulties  in  the 

Kreutz  Creek  Valley  and  two  decades  of  turmoil  over  the 

boundaries  of  Digges's  Choice,  the  development  of  these 

"Tb«e  are  >•  follows: 

Martin  Bauer  ChriatDf  Kraut  Heinrich  Schullz 

Johamie*  Bentz  Gottfried  Maucb  Valenttoe  Schullz 

Joseph  Beyer  Nicholas  Koger  George  Scbwob 

Paul  Burkhardl  Jacob  Scherer  George  Ziegler 

JcdiD  Adam  Diehl  Mathiaa  ScbmeiMr  Heinrich  Zanck 

Carl  Eiaen  George  Schmeiier  and 

Baltiei  Koetzei  George  Zlnunemiaon  One  illegible. 

A  complete  liit  of  males  to  whom  Pastor  Stoever  ministered  during  the 
ten  years  of  his  pastorale  (1733-1741)  as  gathered  from  the  cntrie*  in  hia 
record,  iocludes  eiactly  too  names.  Of  these  at  least  14  are  namet  that 
occur  in  the  documents  concerning  the  Kreutz  Creek  Settlement  Thu 
indicates  that  some  of  the  settlers  in  that  first  settlement,  probably  thoae 
who  nere  Lutherans,  availed  themselves  of  the  raiobtrations  of  the  pastor 
who  served  the  settlement  on  the  Codorus. 
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German  settlements,  stretching  from  one  end  of  the  county 
to'The  other,  went  steadily  and  peacefully  forward  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  FrencTi  and  Indian  War.  They  con- 
centrated, as  we  have  seen,  along  the  line  of  the  Mon- 
ocacy  Road  and  this  in  turn  followed  for  the  most  part 
the  ancient  Indian  trail  which  had  marked  the  course  for 
early  German  missionary  and  pilgrim. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Whence  the  Germans  Came  and  Why. 

^^^i^^OW  that  we  have  seen  how  the  German  ele- 
1  ^^H  ment  in  York  County  had  its  beginning  there, 
n— ^Ll  we  cannot  fail  to  be  confronted  by  the  larger 
0^  ^  and  prior  question  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
Germans  before  they  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kreutz  Creek,  the  Codorus  and  the  Concwago. 
Why  did  they  come  to  America  ?  Where  did  they  come 
from  when  they  settled  in  York  County?  And  how  did 
they  come  to  settle  the  particular  parts  of  the  county  which 
they  did  and  which  their  descendants  have  occupied  to  the 
present  day? 

Of  the  reason  why  the  Germans  left  their  native  homes 
and  braved  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  an  ocean  voy- 
age to  take  up  their  abodes  upon  the  unsettled  newlands 
of  America  we  have  a  very  clear  intimation  in  a  declara- 
tion wrung  from  them  by  their  distresses  in  our  county 
shortly  after  their  settlement  here.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  concerning  the  "revolt  of  the  Germans"  in 
the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  from  Maryland  authority  and 
their  return  to  Pennsylvania  allegiance,  the  Germans  had 
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occasion  to  send  an  answer  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
(1736).  In  this  statement  they  take  occasion  to  explain 
why  they  left  Germany  and  how  they  came  to  locate  \n 
what  is  now  York  County.     For  they  set  forth 

"that  being  greatly  oppressed  m  their  native  country,  principally 
on  account  of  their  religion,  they  resolved,  as  many  others  had  done 
before,  to  fly  from  it.  That  hearing  much  of  the  justice  and  mild- 
ness of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  they  embarked  in  Holland 
for  Philadelphia,  where  on  their  arrival  they  swore  allegiance  to 
King  George  and  fidelity  to  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and 
their  government.  That  repairing  to  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen  settled  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  on  the  east  side 
of  Susquehannah  they  found  the  lands  there  generally  taken  up 
and  possessed,  and  therefore  some  of  them  by  licenses  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  Pennsylvania,  went  over  that  River  and  settled  there 
under  their  authority,  and  others  according  to  a  common  practice 
then  obtaining  sate  down  with  a  resolution  to  comply  as  others 
should  with  the  terms  of  the  government  when  called  on,  but  they 
had  not  been  long  there  until  some  pretending  authority  from  the 
government  of  Maryland,  insisted  on  it  that  that  country  was  in 
that  province,  and  partly  by  threats  or  actual  force  and  partly 
by  very  large  promises,  they  had  been  led  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mands of  that  government."  Then  they  recount  the  ill  treatment 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Marylandeis.  "This  un- 
common and  cruel  usage  "  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  argummts 
by  which  "  we  are  persuaded  in  our  own  consciences  we  are  clearly 
within  the  province  of  Pennsylvania."  "  We  could  not  therefore 
but  believe  ourselves  obliged  in  conscience  in  the  honest  discharge 
of  the  solemn  engagements  we  had  entered  into  at  our  first  arrival 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  return  to  our  obedience  to  its  proprietors  as 
soon  as  we  discovered  we  were  truly  seated  within  its  limits."  And 
in  conclusion  they  appeal  to  the  Governor's  consideration  against 
"  the  treating  of  a  parcel  of  conscientious,  industrious,  and  peaceable 
■  people,  like  rebels,  for  no  other  reason  than  ,  .  .  because  we  are 
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convinced  of  the  mistakes  we  had  been  lately  led  into  by  the  false 
asKitiont  of  persons  of  no  credit"* 

From  this  writing  it  is  clear  that  these  Germans  had  left 
their  native  land  for  a  threefold  reason,^  partly  because  of 
political  oppression  and  severe  religious  persecutions  at 
home,  partly  because  of  the  example  of  many  who  had 
preceded  them,  and  partly  because  of  the  alluring  accounts 
they  bad  heard  about  Pennsylvania.  They  had  gone  first 
to  Lancaster  County  because  most  of  the  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania  were  located  there.  They  had  continued 
through  I^ncaster  and  across  the  river  and  into  what  is 
now  York  County  and  had  settled  there,  most  of  them  as 
squatters  without  licenses  but  intending  to  take  out  licenses 
in  course  of  time.  Here  their  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  the  government  and  their  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
political  intrigues  made  them  the  easy  victims  of  evil 
schemes.  Their  own  motives  were  peaceful  but  they  were 
inveigled  into  procedures  which  involved  them  in  strife  and 
unrest.  The  stubborn  dispute  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments concerning  the  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which 
the  Germans  had  settled  entailed  unhappy  consequences 
for  the  newcomers  and  for  a  time  threatened  seriously  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  permanence  of  their  setdement. 

Now  the  grounds  of  this  religious  persecution  and  the 
other  kinds  of  oppression  which  these  Germans  had  suf- 
fered in  their  native  country  and  which  they  give  as  their 
reason  for  fleeing  from  Germany,  are  of  no  little  impor- 
tance for  our  subject.  They  carry  us  across  the  ocean  and 
back  more  than  two  centuries  into  the  past  but  they  help 
us  to  understand  the  character  and  class  of  the  immigrants, 

^Atckivci,  I:  493  f.  Thii  itatement  wri  ligned  by  about  aixt7  haodt. 
Col.  Ret,  IV:  57. 
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the  circumstances  under  which  they  left  their  homes  and 
came  to  the  New  World,  and  the  distinctive  characteristics 
which  they  manifested  in  their  lives  and  habitations  after 
they  arrived  in  York  County.  For  that  reason  we  must 
pause  to  enumerate,  in  outline  at  least,  the  causes  of  the 
German  imnugration  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  eighteenth 
century.* 

The  chief  causes  are  of  two  kinds.  A  long  series  of 
destructive  wars,  continued  religious  persecution,  and  re- 

'  The  sourcM  of  infonnation  c<HiccniiDg  German  immigration  to  Amer- 
ica are  mao^  and  varied.  A  complete  bibliography  of  norka  relating  to 
GcrmaDi  in  the  United  Stalei  far  esceedt  nv>oo  titles.  The  5rit  volume 
of  Professor  A.  B.  Fausfa  "The  Gerraao  Element  in  the  United  States" 
(1909)  |pve«  a  faithfal  summary  of  the  hittorj  of  German  immigration 
info  America.  Chapters  II— V  deal  in  a  general  way  witii  the  immigra- 
tion into  Pennsylvania.  At  the  close  of  Volume  II  Professor  FauU  pre- 
sents a  rather  full  biblic^raphy  compiled  from  European  and  American 
sources  and  containing  nearly  tno  thousand  titles. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Professor  Oscar  Kuhni's  reliable  volume  on  "The 
German  and  Swiss  Settlements  of  Pennsylvania"  (1901)  we  have  ■  brief 
but  thoroughly  accurate  portrayal  of  "  the  historic  background "  of  the 
immigration,  and  chapter  two  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  "The  settling 
of  the  German  counties  of  Pennsylvania,"  This  work  when  read  in  con- 
nection with  Professor  Faust's  two  volumes  serves  to  impress  the  student 
with  the  disdnctive  history  and  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  Feunsylvaoia 
Germaoa  in  contrast  with  the  more  modern  waves  of  German  immigrants. 
This  distinction  i«  not  clear  in  Faust  The  original  Pennsylvania  German 
lettlers  were  part  and  portion  of  the  American  colonists  and  their  spirit 
■nd  ideals  and  characteristics  were  very  different  from  tboec  of  the  modera 
German  Americans.  Professor  Kuhns's  volume  also  contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy far  less  extensive  than  Fausfi  but  much  more  useful  for  the  general 
student. 

For  our  brief  survey  of  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  German  immigration 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  have  used  besides  general  works  like 
those  of  Faust  and  Kuhns  and  besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  other 
footnotes,  such  special  works  as  Hfiusser,  "  Geschichte  der  Rheiniscben 
Ffalz,"  Heidelberg,  iSjtf;  O.  Seidensticker,  "Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Ge- 
sellschaft  von  Pennsylvanien,  iTi&t-iSTt,"  Philadelphia,  1B76;  and  the 
volumes  of  "  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society." 
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lentlesa  oppression  by  petty  tyrants,  had  rendered  exist- 
ence at  home  almost  unendurable,  while  favorable  reports 
from  earlier  settlers  beyond  the  Atlantic,  more  plentiful 
means  of  transportation,  and  an  innate  desire  for  adven- 
ture {Wanderlust),  made  the  attractions  of  the  foreign 
shore  ahnost  irresistible.  These  two  sets  of  historical 
causes  operated  as  mighty  forces  leading  the  Germans  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  homeland  which  they  loved  and 
to  embark  for  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  as  they  thought. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  wars  that  rendered  life  in  Ger- 
many intolerable  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  This  was 
the  most  awfully  destructive  and  demoralizing  struggle  in 
history.  Its  horrors  beggar  description.  It  set  Germany 
back  in  the  scale  of  civilization  at  least  two  hundred  years, 
so  that  she  is  only  in  the  present  day  recovering  her  pris- 
tine position  in  the  onward  march  of  the  nations.  The 
dire  consequences  of  the  war  fell  most  heavily  upon  the 
peasants,  the  foundation  of  the  nation  and  the  root  of  its 
growth.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  the 
war  75  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  66 
per  cent,  of  the  houses,  85  per  cent,  of  the  horses,  and 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  cattle,'  These  multiplied  woes  of 
war  fell  with  greatest  force  upon  southwestern  Germany, 
especially  the  Palatinate.  The  Palatinate  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  about  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  between  Mayence  and  Spires.  Two 
centuries  ago  it  was  one  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  empire. 
It  was  this  fair  province  that  suffered  most  from  the 
ravages  of  war  in  the  seventeenth  century.  TTie  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  V  himself  precipitated  the  war  and  thus 
attracted  to  his  own  fertile  land  the  full  fury  of  that  awful 
*  Gumv  Freilig,  "  Bilder  am  der  deutschcD  VngangcDheit,"  VoL  Til, 
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storm.  In  1619  the  Elector  accepted  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia and  thus  became  involved  in  war  with  the  strong 
house  of  Austria.  Retribution  came  swiftly  and  terribly. 
He  was  very  quickly  driven  from  his  winter  throne,  de- 
prived of  his  new  crown,  put  to  the  ban,  and  robbed  of  his 
lands  on  the  Rhine,  which  became  at  once  the  object  of 
repeated  spoliation  for  all  the  lawless  hordes  of  dissolute 
soldiery.  For  years-  in  succession  the  grim  shadows  of 
famine  and  pestilence  brooded  darkly  over  the  land.  So 
great  was  the  desolation  that  in  the  last  years  of  the  war 
neither  friend  nor  foe  any  longer  entered  the  Palatinate, 
the  melancholy  fact  staring  them  in  the  face  that  there  was 
no  longer  anything  to  steal, — the  most  fertile  area  of  Ger- 
many had  become  a  desert. 

The  peace  of  1648  endured  but  a  few  years  so  far  as 
southwestern  Germany  was  concerned.  The  survivors  of 
the  war  had  begim  the  tedious  work  of  reviving  their 
homes,  their  fields,  and  their  fortunes.  The  new  Elector 
granted  religious  freedom  and  this  fact  together  with  the 
liberal  terms  under  which  lands  were  granted  to  colonists 
attracted  some  of  the  best  products  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  country  began  to  prosper  anew  and  was  well 
on  the  way  to  recovery  from  its  recent  distresses,  when  in 
1674  the  blood-curdling  cry  of  war  rang  out  once  more 
through  the  land,  and  the  painful  efforts  of  more  than  two 
decades  remained  fruitless.  This  time  France  was  the  ag- 
gressor. War  was  on  between  France  and  Holland,  the 
War  of  the  Protestant  Netherlands,  1672-1678.  From 
its  position  the  Palatinate  was  most  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  contending  armies.  For  it  was  one  of  the  border- 
lands of  the  German  Empire,  fair  and  prosperous,  an  at- 
tractive mark  for  the  marauding  bands  of  military  robbers 
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and  therefore  destined  to  be  crushed  between  the  two  mill- 
stones of  the  opposing  powers.  Louis  XIV  ordered  the 
beautiful  Palatinate  to  be  devastated,  15  fender  it  useless 
to  his  enemies.  The  work  of  devastation  was  done  riwr- 
oughly.  Once  more  the  doleful  tale  of  destTuaion  and 
misery,  of  burning  city  and  homeless  peasant,  is  recorded, 
and  it  was  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  Palatinate  that 
the  first  faint  beginnings  of  the  emigration  to  Pennsyl- 
vania took  place.  But  greater  woes  were  yet  to  come  to 
the  Rhineland. 

After  a  brief  respite  of  less  than  ten  years  the  War  of 
the  Palatinate  (1688-1697)  was  begun.  Louis  XIV  had 
laid  claim  to  the  entire  Palatinate  in  the  name  of  his 
sister-in-law.  When  the  countries  of  northern  Europe 
leagued  themselves  together  in  a  mighty  coalition  to  with- 
stand this  new  effrontery  Louis  hurried  a  large  army  into 
the  country.  Then,  because  he  could  not  hold  the  con- 
quest he  had  made  and  because  the  Palatines  had  har- 
bored the  Huguenots  expelled  from  France,  the  covetous 
French  monarch  gave  summary  orders  to  "bum  the  Pa- 
latinate." Breathing  forth  (ire  and  slaughter  hts  iiase 
hyenas  of  war  leaped  wildly  upon  the  defenceless  land. 
Crops  were  destroyed,  villages  and  towns  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  innocent  and 
helpless  peasants  were  rendered  homeless. 

The  war  lasted  seven  years  and  when  at  length  in  1697 
the  smoke  lifted  from  the  last  glowing  embers  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Palatinate,  there  sat  upon  the  throne, 
one  John  William,  an  ardent  Romanist.  Now  religious 
persecution  was  added  to  economic  bankruptcy.  The  per- 
secution of  Protestants,  Lutherans  and  Reformeds,  was 
carried  on  systematically.     Their  Church  property  was 
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confiscated  to  a  very  large  extent  and  the  worshippers  in 
many  cases  expelled  from  the  country.  The  sects,  such  as 
the  Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  Huguenots,  were  summarily 
driven  from  the  land.  Hundreds'of  petty  persecutions  on 
person  and  property  were  made.  And  this  continued  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  ravages  of  war  followed  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession.  The  War  of  the  Palatinate  had 
scarcely  closed  {1697)  when  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession broke  out  (1701-1714).  Then  followed  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1741-1747).  All  of  these 
were  sorely  felt  in  the  Palatinate  and  other  parts  of  south- 
western Germany.  Meanwhile  the  cruelties  of  religious 
persecution  continued  unabated.  For  a  long  period  each 
new  prince  of  the  Palatinate  forced  a  change  of  religion 
on  his  subjects.  The  injustice  and  the  petty  tyrannies  of 
the  rulers  made  life  a  constant  burden  and  fostered  a  wide- 
spread discontent.  The  continued  disturbances  of  war  and 
religious  persecution  soon  began  to  entail  dire  effects  of  a 
social  and  economic  nature.  For  in  the  course  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  nearly  500,000 
Palatines,  Wuertembergers,  and  Swiss,  were  ruthlessly  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes.  Exile  was  followed  by  famine, 
famine  by  pestilence,  and  at  last  all  the  finer  impulses  of 
the  heart  were  threatened  with  complete  extinction  in  the 
gross  wretchedness  of  brutalizing  despair.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  Germans  in  the 
midst  of  such  trials  set  their  faces  resolutely  towards  the 
west  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  better  land  where  peace  and 
quiet  reigned  and  where  there  was  liberty  of  conscience. 
And  coming  as  they  did  from  such  conditions  of  long-con- 
tinued oppression  and  ruin,  we  cannot  expect  them,  after 
they  arrive  in  the  New  World,  to  take  a  place  at  once  in 
the  forefront  of  social  and  literary  circles. 
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If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  streams  of  Gennan  im- 
migration which  flowed  into  Pennsylvania  before  the  Rev- 
olutionazy  War,  we  can  distinguish  three  well-defined 
periods.'  The  first  period  extends  from  1683  (when  the 
first  settlement  was  made  under  William  Penn  at  Gennan- 
town)  to  1710.  During  this  period  the  number  of  those 
who  came  was  small,  probably  not  exceeding  in  total  500 
souls.  They  all  remained  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  and 
this  period  of  immigration  had  therefore  no  direct  influence 
upon  York  County.  The  second  period  from  X'jxo  to 
1727,  is  marked  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  immigrants,  although  there  is  as  yet  no  steady  influx  of 
large  numbers.  Perhaps  14,000  would  be  a  liberal  esti- 
mate for  the  immigration  during  the  second  period."  The 
year  1727  marks  an  epoch  in  this  matter  for  it  was  then 
that  the  immigration  began  to  assume  large  proportions 
and  that  official  statistics  began  to  be  kept ' '  The  third 
period  therefore  begins  with  the  year  1727  and  extends 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  During  this 
period  the  numbers  of  German  immigrants  swell  to  enor- 
mous size,  and  by  the  year  1775  the  grand  total  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  must  have  been  no  less  than  110,000  or 
about  one  third  of  the  total  population  of  the  state,  a  pro- 
portion which  seems  to  have  kept  itself  practically  un- 
changed down  to  the  present  day. 

When  the  Germans  fled  from  the  hardships  of  their  life 
in  southwestern  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  they  invari- 
ably took  their  course  down  the  Rhine.  The  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Germantown  made  their  way  directly  from  Hol- 

*  Tbi(  diviaioD  of  peiiodi  ii  the  oat  prawntcd  by  Kuhni,  p.  jt. 

*  Vide  Kuhni'*  rcfutatimi  (German  and  SniN  Senlemeiin,  pp.  i*-^^)  of 
Supp  ("  Thirty  TfaouHnd  Namet,"  pp.  i  f.)  and  Wayland  ("  Gennu 
Element  of  the  Shcntodoth  Valley,"  p.  37). 
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land  to  Araenea.  But  after  a  few  years,  at  the  instigation 
of  Queen  Anne  who  had  compassion  on  the  suffering  exiles 
and  who  was  earnestly  seeking  settlers  for  her  own  Amer- 
ican colonies,  the  exiles  began  to  jitoss  the  Channel  into 
England  where  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  tmdncss 
of  the  Qneen's  ger  ernment.  Their  numbers  sometimes 
embarrassed  the  English  government.  In  1709  as  if  by 
sudden  common  impulse  over  13,000  Palatines  swarmed 
into  London  and  asked  to  he  sent  to  America.  Of  tins 
number  over  3,000  were  sent  to  the  colony  of  New  Yoric 
and  settled  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Kivers."  Here 
after  a  decade  of  varying  fortunes,  insuperable  difficulties 
arose  in  regard  to  the  tides  to  their  land.  CThey  were 
forced  to  leave  the  homes  which  they  had  built  with  the 
labor  of  many  years  and  in  1723  three  hundred  of  them 
painfully  made  their  way  through  the  wilderness  of  south- 
em  New  York  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
06ated  down  the  river  until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Swatara  Creek,  opposite  the  northern  part  of  Yoric  County. 
Up  the  Swatara  they  made  their  way  to  the  district  now 
known  as  Tulpehocken,  where  they  setded  Heidelberg  and 
Womelsdorf.'  They  were  followed  in  1728  by  a  large 
party  from  New  York  under  the  leadership  of  Conrad 
Weiser.  Thus  we  have  the  beginnings  of  Pennsylvania 
Germans  in  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties.  This  became 
one  of  the  gathering  points  for  German  immigration  into 
Pennsylvania  and  from  this  region  came  not  a  few  of  the 
very  earliest  settlers  in  York  County.    The  Germans  had 

*Tbc  experiences  of  the  Gemuuii  in  the  colony  of  New  York  are  griph- 
Jcally  depicted  by  Rev.  Sanford  H.Cobb  in  hii  "The  Story  of  the  Palatioe*: 
an  Episode  in  Colonial  History,"  1897^ 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  so.  For  an  accurate  and  detailed  history  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken settlement  and  its  subsequent  development,  vide  Schmauk's  "Lu- 
theran Church  in  Penn^Ivinia,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  433-S7&> 
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made  their  first  and  last  eSort  in  colonial  New  York. 
They  began  to  advertise  among  their  people  in  the  home- 
land what  ill  treatment  they  had  received  in  New  York 
and  how  favorable  were  the  conditions  for  settlemnit  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  henceforth  the  Germain  began  assidu- 
ously to  avoid  New  York  and  the  mainstream  of  their  im- 
migration came  to  Pennsylvania. 

Another  important  distributing  center  of  Pennsylvania 
Germans  before  the  Revelation  was  Lancaster  County. 
The  settlement  of  this  county  was  due  primarily  to  the 
religious  persecutions  of  the  emigrants  rather  than  to 
economic  causes.  The  movement  began  in  1710  and  had 
its  chief  source  in  Switzerland.  Fca-  nearly  a  centurythe 
doctrines  of  the  Mennonites  had  been  flourishing  in  Switz- 
erland." But  like  the  Quakers  in  England  and  New  Eng- 
land, the  Mennonites  in  Switzerland  were  the  victims  of 
systematic  persecution.  From  time  to  time  individuab  and 
families  made  their  way  across  the  Swiss  frontiers  and 
sought  refuge  among  their  brethren  in  the  faith  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Thus  was  formed  a  chain  of  Men- 
nonites all  the  way  from  Switzerland  to  Amsterdam.  And 
when  these  plain  but  serious  people  heard  the  favorable 
reports  concerning  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  breth- 
ren at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  when  their  awful 
persecutions  in  Switzerland  ccmtinued  undiminished,  many 
of  them  resolved  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  land  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Accordingly  in  1710  some  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  the  most  desirable  citizens  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Rhine  Valley  arrived  at  Philadelphia  and  selected 
as  their  settlement  a  tract  of  10,000  acres  on  the  Pequea 
Creek,  Conestoga,  just  east  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in 
what  is  now  Lancaster  County.-  These  industrious  and 

"D.  Mu»er,  "The  Refoimed  Mennonite  Chutch,"  1S73. 
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gentle  Mennonites  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  German  immigrants  that  soon  poured 
into  the  count}''  they  made  Lancaster  the  garden-spot  and 
pride  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  these  successful  beginnings  had  been  made,  in 
Germantown,  in  the  Lebanon  Valley,  and  in  Lancaster 
County,  the  tide  of  German  immigrants  began  to  flow 
strongly.  The  influence  was  contagious.  The  ancient 
Wanderlust  of  the  Teutons  revived  in  the  breasts  of  their 
descendants.  The  settlers  in  America  returned  favorable 
reports  to  thdr  friends  and  relatives  still  bearing  their  hard 
conditions  in  the  homeland.  Tracts  were  published  de- 
scribing Utopian  conditions  of  the  New  World.  Ship- 
owners hired  agents  to  stimulate  the  exodus  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine.  Lands,  farms,  and  plantations  were 
freely  offered  to  every  settler  for  a  small  amount  of  pur- 
chase money.  Many  representatives  of  every  class  of 
society  in  that  overburdened  population  of  Europe  yielded 
to  the  alluring  prospect  held  out  by  the  New  World  so  full 
of  opportunity  for  the  industrious.  Besides  the  great  body 
of  political  refugees  and  those  persecuted  on  account  of 
their  religion  there  were  also  considerable  numbers  of 
others,  such  as  the  industrious  artisan  seeking  opportunity 
to  maintain  his  family,  the  overburdened  tenant  groaning 
under  a  load  of  taxes  and  labors,  the  unfortunate  merchant 
looking  for  better  investments  and  more  promising  specu- 
lations, the  Impecunious  nobleman  seeking  a  chance  to  re- 
trieve his  lost  fortune,  the  romantic  spirit  in  search  of  ad- 
venture and  desiring  to  hunt  and  trap  unrestrained  In  the 
primeval  forests,  and  the  poverty-stricken  redemptioner 
fleeing  the  starvation  that  threatened  him  at  home.  All 
these  helped  to  swell  the  stream  westward.    With  the  year 
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1727  the  Germans  began  to  come  in  such  large  numbers 
that  the  colonial  government  grew  alanned  and  began  to 
keep  official  lists  of  these  immigrants  exacting  from  each 
man  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  government.  The 
largest  contingent  of  Germans  continued  to  come  from  the 
Palatinate  but  there  were  also  considerable  numbers  from 
the  neighboring  states  of  Germany. 

If  now  the  question  be  asked  why  this  German  immigra- 
tion focused  thus  upon  Pennsylvania  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  provinces  the  answer  is  fourfold.  '  In  the  first 
place,  before  the  German  immigration  began, '  William 
Penn,  himself  half  German  by  birth,  had  made  two  jour- 
neys to  Holland  and  Germany  and  had  made  many  ac- 
quaintances among  those  who  were  the  objects  of  religious 
persecution  in  the  Fatherland.  When  therefore  the  great 
Quaker  received  his  grant  of  land  in  America  these  people 
among  whom  he  had  visited  in  Germany  were  naturally 
interested  in  his  project  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  New 
World  and  specially  susceptible  to  the  arguments  pre- 
sented in  his  pamphlet  calling  for  colonists.  When  they 
crossed  the  ocean  they  were  received  by  Penn  and  settled 
at  Germantown.  Those  who  followed  them  across  the 
ocean  naturally  followed  them  also  into  Penn's  province. 
Thus  the  tide  began  to  flow  into  Pennsylvania.* 

In  the  second  place,  when  the  stream  of  German  immi- 
gration into  America  grew  stronger  and  the  influence  of 
the  English  government  tried  to  determine  its  direction, 
the  experiment  of  sending  Germans  to  New  York  was 
tried.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  unsuccessful.  The 
Germans  in  New  York  sowi  became  involved  in  serious 

'John  Fitke  in  his  "Dutch  and  Quaker  CoIoDie*"  (Vol.  I,  p.  351')  agrcci 
^ilh  DiffenderScr  in  HiigniDg  Pcdd's  travels  in  GetiDany  in  1671  and  1677 
■I  the  chief  cauie  in  directing  German  immigration  to  Peoniylvania. 
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difficulties  with  the  English  there.  They  became  con- 
vinced that  the  colonial  authorities  were  unjust  to  them, 
and  that,  too,  because  they  were  Germans.  Many  of  them 
removed  to  Pennsylvania  where  they  found  conditions  quite 
satisfying.  Then  they  sent  word  back  to  the  Fatherland 
establishing  a  veritable  prejudice  against  New  York  and 
strongly  urging  their  friends  to  come  to  Peon's  land.'" 
1J  Tliirdly,  Pennsylvania  was  far  more  widely  advertised 
in  Germany  than  any  other  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Im- 
mediittely  after  Penri's  grant  received  the  royal  confirma- 
tion in  1 68 1  he  published  his  ten-page  compilation  en- 
titled "  Some  Account  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in 
America."  This  was  translated  Into  German"  by  his 
counsellor  Benjamin  Furley  and  circulated  broadcast  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  In  i68z  Penn  sent  forth  his 
second  advertisement  of  his  province.  It  is  entitled  "In- 
formation and  Direction  to  Such  Persons  as  are  inclined  to 
America,  More  Especially  Those  related  to  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania."  This  was  a  pamphlet  of  three  and  a 
half  pages.  It  was  quickly  translated  into  German  and 
spread  abroad  in  the  hope  of  attracting  colonists  to  Penn- 
sylvania. And  another  work  that  was  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  German'*  was  Penn's  "Brief  Account  of  the 

'■> "  The  GenniDi,  not  latitfied  with  being  themselves  removed  from 
New  York,  wrote  to  their  reUtivEi  and  friends  and  advised  them,  if  ever 
they  iotended  to  come  to  America,  to  avind  New  York,  where  the  gorem- 
meot  had  shown  itself  ao  unjust.  This  advice  was  of  lucb  ioflaeDCC  that 
the  Gennaui  who  afterwards  went  in  great  number*  to  North  America 
constantly  avoided  New  York  and  always  selected  Penntylvaiiia  ■*  the 
place  of  their  settlemeat." — Peter  Kalm's  "  Ttavelt  ia  America  "  ( 1747  and 
174S},  VoL  I:  371.  Kalm  ascribes  the  comparatively  slow  growth  of 
colonial  New  York  to  this  treatment  of  the  Germaos. 

" "  Sine  Nachricht  wegen  der  Landschaft  Pennsylvania  in  America," 
Amsterdam,  ifiSi. 

"  Kurtz,  "  Nachrichl  von  der  AniericaaischeD  Landtchaft  PeDnsylvania," 
i£Sa. 
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Province  of  Pennsylvania."  Then  followed  a  number  of 
more  accurate  and  more  detailed  descriptions  from  the 
learned  pen  of  Pastorius,  leader  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Germantown.  These  were  all  intended  to  arouse  inter- 
est in  Penn*s  colony  among  mercantile  and  pietistlcal  cir- 
cles. In  this  they  succeeded,  as  results  show.  The  chief 
of  Pastorius's  contributions  to  the  advertisement  of  early 
Pennsylvania  among  the  Germans  was  his  "Umstandige 
geographische  Beschreibung  der  zu  allerletzt  erfundenen 
Provintz  Pensylvaniae,"  published  in  1700.  But  among 
the  advertising  influences  tending  Co  draw  German  immi- 
gration to  Pennsylvania,  more  important  than  any  we  have 
mentioned  is  Daniel  Falckner's  "  Curieuse  Nachricht  von 
Pennsylvania."**  When  Falckner  returned  to  Halle  after 
some  five  years  of  experience  and  observation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  friend,  August  Hermann  Francke,  who  was  then 
at  rfie  head  of  the  Pietistic  movement  in  Germany,  pro- 
pounded to  him  one  hundred  and  three  questions  concern- 
ing the  voyage  to  America  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  both  European  and  Indian.  To  these 
questions  Falckner  replied  in  writing  with  frank  and  ex- 
haustive answers.  Questions  and  answers  were  published 
in  book  form  at  Frankfurt  and  Leipsic  in  1702,  and  the 
work  constituted  for  years  the  chief  source  of  information 
for  intending  German  immigrants.  It  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  became  a  mighty  factor,  not  only  in 
stimulating  immigration  to  America  but  more  particularly 
in  directing  it  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  TTiis  vig- 
orous advertisement  among  the  Germans  of  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  is  entirely  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  of 
the  original  thirteen  colonies  and  it  serves  in  no  small  de- 

"  Edited  by  Juliui  F.  Sachie  and  publiihed  io  Volume  XIV  of  the  "  Pro- 
ceedingi  of  the  PenniylviDU  Gcnnin  Society,"  1905, 
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gree  to  account  for  the  fact  that  German  immigration  to 
A^ierica  concentrated  upon  this  province.'* 
'  '  Finally,  Pennsylvania  made  a  special  appeal  to  such  as 
were  driven  from  their  homes  on  account  of  their  religion. 
And  for  the  majority  of  German  immigrants  to  this  coxm- 
try  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  chief  cause  of  their 
flight  was  religious  persecution  at  home.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  Penn  in  establishing  bla  colony  was  to  provide 
religious  freedom  for  the  persecuted.  He  called  his  gov- 
ernment a  "  Holy  Experiment."  His  plan  as  embodied  tn 
his  "  Frame  of  Government "  was  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
complete  religious  and  political  liberty  to  all.  This  was 
one  of  the  chief  arguments  advanced  by  Fenn  and  his 
agents  in  advertising  his  province.  Freedom  of  conscience 
was  the  glittering  gem  that  they  held  out  before  the  long- 
ing eyes  of  the  oppressed.  It  was  an  argument  that  natu- 
rally appealed  to  multitudes  in  those  days  of  chaotic  re- 
ligious conditions.  Those  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
found  their  expectations  in  this  respect  entirely  fulfilled. 
The  result  was  that,  among  the  Germans  at  least,  Pennsyl- 
vania came  to  be  regarded  as  preeminently  a  place  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted.  And  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  those  who  were  distressed  in  heart  and 
conscience  looked  longingly  towards  the  west  and  when 

'*  We  have  enumerated  only  the  mcMi  important  of  the  literary  norki 
that  helped  to  induce  German  immigration  to  Penniylvania.  A  detailed 
list  of  lucb  works  is  found  in  SachM'a  "Pennsylvania:  the  German  In- 
fluence OD  iti  Scttlemeat  and  DevelopmenL  Part  I:  The  Fatherland  (1450- 
170a),"  pp.  i36~i^  To  this  ii  added  an  Appendix,  pp.  tyi-oat,  cod- 
lainiDg  fac-similei  of  the  title  pages  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  influ- 
enced the  German  emigration.  This  work  is  a  reprint  from  Volume  VII 
(1897)  of  "The  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society."  A 
critical  account  of  theic  norkt  ii  also  found  in  Wtowr'*  "  Narrative  and 
Critical  Hiatory  of  America,"  Vol.  Ill:  49J-51& 
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the  opportunity  came  to  cross  the  ocean  they  aimed  directly 
for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.*' 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  reasons  why  Pennsylvania  re- 
ceived the  great  preponderant  mass  of  Gennan  immigra- 
tion in  colonial  times.**  From  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
history  of  the  commonwealth  the  Germans  have  consti- 
tuted one  third  of  her  total  population  and  have  at  all 
times  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  her  progress 
and  development.  Other  colonies  had  their  German  set- 
tlements. New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  were 
not  without  their  representatives  from  the  Fatherland. 
But  none  of  these,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  could  com- 
pare in  number  or  in  influence  with  the  German  settlements 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have  always  been  the  most 

'^  ChriitDpher  Saur,  the  celebrated  FenDsylvaoit  Germmo  priotei  anil 
publisher,  biniKlf  a  Duakard,  sayi  id  hii  "  Penoif Ivania  Berichte"  of 
October  16,  ijs^'- 

PcDDsjlvanis  iit  eia  lolchea  Land,  von  deigleichen  man  in  der  gantzeo 
Welt  nicht  horct  oder  licsei;  viele  tiusead  MCDSchen  aus  Europa  lind  mil 
verlaogen  hierher  gekommen,  blo«  um  det  gudgen  Regienuig  und  Gewit- 
■CDsfreyheit  wegen.  DicK  edie  Frcjiieit  ist  wie  ein  Lockrogel  oder  Lock- 
ipeiue,  welche  den  Meoschen  erst  nach  PennsylvanicD  bringt  uod  wann 
der  gute  Platz  nach  und  Dach  eDge  nird,  to  zieben  die  Menschen  auch  voo 
hier  in  die  angrentzcnde  euglische  Collonieo  uod  weiden  also  die  CDg- 
lisclien  Collonien  um  PeunaylvaDien  wiilen  roil  vielen  EinwobDern  au> 
DcutKhlaod  beaelzt  zum  NuCzen  der  Krone."  Quoted  in  Seidensticket, 
"  Geschicbte  der  Deutschen  Gesellscbaft,"  p.  iz. 

^*  Once  the  Btream  of  German  immigration  had  begun  to  flow  strongly 
into  Pennsylvania  this  fact  itself  served  as  an  argument  to  attract  otliera 
to  this  province.  Thus  in  1711  Moritz  Wilhelm  H6en  published  the  advice 
of  the  German  pastor  id  London,  Anton  Wilhelm  Bohme,  under  the  title, 
"Das  verlangte  nicht  erlangte  Kanaan  by  der  lustgribcm,  etc."  in  nhich 
it  is  said:  Im  Gegentheil  ist  by  Pennaylvanien  zu  mercken  dast  daselbst 
mehr  Teutsche  Cotonien  lich  gesetzt  haben  all  in  einem  einigen  andera 
Theil  der  Englischen  Planiationen  in  America;  nelche  die  jenigen  zu- 
merdcen  baben  die  etwa  voo  Landa-Leuten  cinige  HQlfe  und  Hand-Reich- 
ung  bey  ihrer  ersten  Ankunft  etwarten  mochten." 
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unportant  single  racial  element  within  the  borders  of  the 
state. 

Coming  into  the  province  through  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia these  immigrants  only  gradually  made  their  way 
into  the  interior.  Step  by  step  they  spread  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Germantown,  the 
pioneer  of  all  Gennan  settlements  in  America,  now  the 
twenty-second  ward  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  remained 
predominantly  a  German  city  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  its  settlement  and  was  chiefly  prominent  during 
the  eighteenth  century  as  the  base  for  distribution  of  Ger- 
man- immigration  to  the  interior  counties  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  steady  expansion  of  the  German  col- 
ony westward  and  southward  in  the  eighteenth  century  ia 
as  interesting  as  the  movements  of  their  Alemannic  ances- 
tors in  the  fourth  century  and  would  be  a  fruitful  theme 
for  study.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  century  we  see 
the  hardy  German  pioneers  move  out  from  Germantown 
and  enter  the  unbroken  wilderness,  clearing  the  lands  and 
turning  the  primeval  forest  into  grain-covered  fields.  First 
they  were  content  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Lancaster,  and  Berks. 
T^en  as  the  populatitm  increased  they  made  thm  way 
further  and  further  to  the  west.  As  good  lands  became 
scarcer  they  crossed  the  Susquehanna  and  founded  the 
counties  of  York,  Adams,  and  Cumberland.  Then  they 
pushed  northward  into  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  North- 
ampton, and  Monroe  Counties.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  century  Pennsylvania  herself  became  a  center  of  dis- 
tribution of  German  immigration,  which  spread  fut  from 
the  Quaker  commonwealth  to  all  points  south  and  west 
As  early  as  1732  promising  settlements  had  been  made  by 
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Pennsylvania  Germans  in  Western  Maryland  and  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia."  Germans  from  Series 
County  had  settled  at  various  places  in  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  North  Carolina.^"  When  Ohio  was 
thrown  open  to  colonists  after  the  successful  issue  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  Germans  from  Pennsylvania 
were  among  the  enterprising  pioneers  who  settled  there.^* 
Still  later  they  were  in  the  forefront  of  that  vast  move- 
ment which  wave  by  wave  swept  over  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  west  and  northwest  and  won  it  to  the  purposes  of 
civilization.  The  settlement  of  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  therefore  simply  one  small  step  in  the  Teutonic 
occupation  of  colonial  Pennsylvania  and  the  general  west- 
ward expansion  of  American  population  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Its  relation  to  subsequent  American  history  can 
easily  be  seen  when  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  lint 
steps  preliminary  to  the  "  winning  of  the  west,";  an  achieve- 
ment in  which  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  the  more 
recent  German-Americans  have  always  borne  a  highly  im- 
portant part. 

More  specifically  it  may  now  be  a^ed  from  what  part 
or  parts  of  Pennsylvania  the  Germans  came  who  first  set- 
tled York  County.  Few  of  them  came  to  our  county 
directly  from  the  port  of  landing  as  untried  European  im- 
migrants. Most  of  them  had  reached  America  before  the 
official  lists  of  German  arrivals  began  to  be  kept  in  1727 
and  hence  had  some  taste  of  American  life  before  the  val- 


I'  J.  W.  WayUnd,  "  The  GermiD  Element  <A  the  SheoaDdoah  Valley  " 
('907').  P-  SJi  Fiuet,  Vol.  I,  pp.  lit  S. 

^*  WiiyanuoD,  "H'utory  of  North  Carolina,"  Vol,  II,  p.  71;  Betnheiiii, 
"Gcnnaai^e^ttlementi  and  the  Lutheran  Church  to  the  Carolmaa"  (il7»), 
pp.  tjo  f.;  Fault,  Vol.  II,  pp.  aaft  B. 

>■  Vide,  (.  g^  Rooievelt,  "  The  WinniDg  of  the  Weit,"  Vol.  I,  Chapter 
V,  pp.  IS9  f.  (Saganiore  Editiw). 
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leys  of  York  County  w«re  thrown  open  to  settlers.  Then 
in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  when  proprietary  re- 
strictions and  Indian  claims  were  lifted  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, they  were  moved  by  various  considerations  to 
dispose  of  their  former  lands  and  improvements  and  to  be- 
gin life  a  second  time  on  American  soil  by  taking  up  lands 
on  the  inviting  stretches  of  the  newly  opened  county.  It 
was  this  class  of  people,  with  several  years  of  pioneer  ex-  I 
pericnce  behind  them,  yho  constituted  the  great  majority 
of  the  original  German  element  in  York  County. 

Some  of  the  earliest  settlers  did,  indeed,  come  directly 
from  their  landing-place  and  made  our  county  their  first 
American  home,  but  such  are  comparatively  raxc  instances. 
Of  the  known  names  of  earliest  settlers  in  the  Kreutz 
Creek  Valley  and  on  Digges's  Choic*  more  than  four 
fifths  had  arrived  in  this  country  before  those  settlements 
were  begun  and  hence  must  have  setded  elsewhere  before 
coming  to  York  County.  A  search  of  the  official  lists**  of 
German  immigrants  reveals  the  fact  that  less  than  one 
fifth  of  those  mentioned  above  (pp.  59  f,  64,  75  ff)  are  to 
be  found  among  the  arrivals  from  1727  to  1740.  Nor 
does  the  identity  of  name  always  identify  the  person. 
Tobias  Frey,  Philip  Ziegler,  Nicholas  Bucher,  Nicholas 
Perie,  Michael  Miller,  Caspar  Spangler,  and  John  Leh- 
mann  arrived  in  1727.  Peter  Mittelkauf,  Frederick 
Leader  and  John  Momingstar  arrived  in  1728."    Jacob 

■^DiviiioD  of  Public  Records,  PenniylvRDi*  State  Libraiy,  Harriabuig. 
Vid«  Rupp'i  "Thirty  Thousand  Name*." 

^>  Peter  Mittelkauf  is  known  to  bave  aettled  lint  in  MoiitKiHDei7  County, 
M  did  alto  Michael  Will  (WQIl)  who  arrived  in  I73>.  Vide  lupra,  p.  76. 
Johannei  Morgenitern's  Dime  occurs  a»  late  as  June,  1734,  on  the  baptismal 
register  of  Paitor  Stoever'a  Record  for  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Trappe 
in  MoDtEomery  County.  Vide  "  Proceedings  of  the  Penosylvanta  GenntD 
Society,"  Vol.  VI,  pp.  17!^  179  and  iBo. 
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Krebell  and  Christian  CroU  arrived  in  1729.  John  Counts 
and  Henry  Smith  arrived  in  1730.  JUl  of  these  had  ar- 
rived before  the  German  migration  across  the  Susquehanna 
had  begun.  Hence  they  must  first  have  settled  elsewhere 
in  Pennsylvania.  But  Jacob  Wdshover,'  Ileuiy  Dann  and 
Martin  Schultz  arrived  in  173 1  and  may  have  gone  directly 
to  York  County.  Likewise  the  following:  Martin  Weigle, 
Martin  Bower,  Adam  Miller  (arrived  1732) ,  Hans  Stein- 
man  (1733),  Ulrich  Whistler  (1733),  Jacob  Huntzedcer 
(1733),  Michael  Spangler  (1737),  Martin  Buyers 
{1738),  and  William  Oler  (1737).  Matthias  Ulrich 
arrived  in  1738  but  from  his  deposition  of  August  29, 
1746,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  settle  on  Digges's  Choice 
until  1742,  just  before  making  his  visit  to  Germany.** 
Peter  Ensmingcr  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1733  but  first 
settled  in  Lancaster  County  where  he  was  naturalized  in 
1734  or  1735.*'  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  all  times 
the  great  mass  of  the  immigrants  into  our  county  lised 
some  other  part  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  stcpping-stone.** 

Some  few  may  have  come  from  Maryland  but  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  came  from  that  direction  could  not  at 
any  time  have  been  very  considerable.  It  is  known,  for 
example,  that  in  1765  Richard  MacAllister  sold  several 
of  his  town  lots  to  "George  Naes,  tanner,  of  Baltimore 
town,  in  the  province  of  Maryland,"  and  that  after  that 
the  Nace  family  resided  in  Hanover."     The  road  on  the 

*' Archives,  I;  700. 

»'  Rupp'i  "  Thirty  Tboutand  Nimes,"  p.  436. 

i*In  the  Btatement  of  the  Germans  of  AuguU  13,  1736,  thejr  uj;  "being 
iDinj  of  uB  then  newly  arrived  io  Aneric*,"  Col.  Rec,  IV:  £4.  But  10  the 
light  of  the  above  facts  this  expression  cannot  be  taken  to  preclude  several 
years  residence  in  this  countiy.  It  simply  serves  to  explain  their  lack  of 
■cqnaintance  with  political  conditions  ("  altogether  strangers  to  the  bound- 
aries") and  accounts  for  their  susceptibility  to  "plausible  pretence*." 

as  Lucy  Forney  Bittingei'a  "The  Forney  Family,  i<90-il93,"  p.  J9. 
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line  of  the  present  Hanover  and  Baltimore  turnpike  had 
been  laid  out  by  order  of  the  Baltimore  County  Court  as 
early  as  1736."  This  highway  early  established  direct 
communication  between  Baltimore  and  the  Conewago  set- 
tlements. But  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  such 
transfers  of  German  residence  from  Baltimore  to  York 
County  took  place  earlier  than  that  of  George  Naes  in 
1765  or  that  they  were  at  all  frequent  even  at  so  late  a 
date  as  1765.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Germans  in  the 
Kreutz  Creek  Settlement.  The  Germans  whom  Cressap 
placed  on  the  improvements  of  those  whom  he  succeeded 
in  expelling  from  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  had 
not  been  brought  from  Maryland.  They  were  in  all 
probability  impecunious  Pennsylvania  German  squatters 
from  York  or  Lancaster  County  whom  Cressap  and  his 
agents  had  seduced  by  fair  promises.  For  in  all  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  the  border  difficulties  between  the 
provinces  the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn  between  "the 
Marylanders"  and  "the  Germans."  The  Maryland 
authorities  assume  that  the  Germans  before  settling  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  had  been  within  the  proper  bounds  of 
Pennsylvania,  they  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania authorities  in  securing  the  sworn  allegiance  of  the 
Germans  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  and  they  never  claim, 
as  they  certainly  would  have  done  if  there  had  been  the 
least  semblance  of  support  for  the  claim,  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  come  from  Maryland  before  taking  up  lands  on 
the  controverted  territory.     Everywhere  the  assumption 

"  AccOTdIng  to  a  atitenwDt  in  ■  pelitioo  of  the  Conemga  dtizeot  of 
1766  Hiking  that  the  Dorthern  ten  railei  of  the  road  be  vietred  and  recorded 
in  PennqrlTania.  This  petition  is  quoted  in  Gibaon'a  "HisWty  of  York 
County,"  p.  32a, 
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is  that  the  Germans  in  that  settlement  had  come  from 
Pennsylvania." 

'  It  would  seem  that  as  a  class  the  settlers  on  the  Codonis 
and  about  the  future  site  of  York  had  less  American  ex- 
perience when  they  came  to  our  county  than  those  in  the 
other  German  settlements.  They  had  come  more  directly 
from  the  Fatherland.  An  unusual  proportion  of  those 
gathered  together  by  Pastor  Stoever  in  1733  had  arrived 
in  America  after  September,  1727.  At  least  two  thirds 
of  the  original  members  of  that  congregation  were  recent 
arrivals  (5  of  them  had  arrived  in  1727,  i  in  1729,  5 
in  1731,  and  6  in  1732)  while  in  the  other  settlements, 
as  we  have  seen,  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number 
had  come  after  1727.  And  this  settlement  continued  to 
draw  more  extensively  from  the  newest  arrivals  than  the 
other  setdements.  For  of  the  100  names  of  males  entered 
in  Stoever's  baptismal  register  before  1741  at  least  49 
had  come  to  America  since  September,  1727  (5  in  1727, 

1  in  1728,  I  in  1730,  10  in  1731,  23  in  1732,  6  in  1733, 

2  in  1734,  and  i  in  1737).  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  as  a  class  the  German  settlers  in  the  central  part 
of  the  county  had  not  tarried  so  long  after  landing  in 
America  before  they  came  hither.  But  even  they  did  not, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  come  to  York  County 
directly  from  the  port  of  landing.  "When  the  town  of 
York  was  founded  the  earliest  lot-owners  came  from  among 
the  Germans  already  living  in  the  county.^  In  the  course 
of  its  growth  and  until  it  became  a  county-seat  the  town 

"Colonial  Records,  IV:  ija  and  143. 

**AiDODg  the  names  of  tbe  fint  applicants  for  loU  (p.  90  f)  thote  of 
Baltzet  Spaogler,  Michael  Swope,  Christiin  Croll,  George  Swope,  Jacob 
Grebcll,  and  Heni;  Hendricks  are  familiar  to  us  as  the  names  of  eiilj 
Tesidenti  in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley. 
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continued  to  draw  its  citizens  from  the  outlying  districts 
of  the  county  and  from  Lancaster  Counly.  After  the 
progress  of  the  earliest  settlements  was  well  under  way 
and  after  the  border  difficulties  were  adjusted  it  occurred 
more  frequently  than  earlier  that  Germans  settled  in  York 
County  immediately  upon  their  landing  on  our  shores. 
We  have  one  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Lorentz 
Schmal.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  September  2, 
1743,  and  went  at  once  to  take  up  a  farm  at  what  is  now 
Maish's  Mills,  six  miles  southeast  of  York,  where  he  be- 
came the  progenitor  of  the  numerous  and  influential  Smalls 
of  the  county.''  But  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century  when 
YorktDwn  began  to  attract  attention,  this  class  of  settlers 
directly  from  the  Fatherland  formed  no  considerable  part 
of  the  community. 

The  great  majority  of  the  German  settlers  in  York-N 
County  came  from  the  fertile  lands  of  Lancaster  County 
just  across  the  Susquehanna.  This  was  the  chief  source 
of  recruits  and  reinforcements  for  the  York  County  settle- 
ments but  it  was  not  the  only  source.  Some  of  them  came, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia 
County.  Such  was  the  case  with  Adam  Forney,  the  con- 
spicuous pioneer  among  the  Germans  on  Digges's  Choice, 
who  had  been  living  in  Philadelphia  County  fully  ten 
years  before  he  removed  to  the  southwestern  part  of  York 
County.^  Such  also  was  the  case  with  George  Albright 
and  his  son  Anthony,  who  had  settled  in  Philadelphia  upon 
their  arrival  from  the  Palatinate  and  had  remained  there 
some  eight  years  or  more  before  taldng  up  lands  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Codorus  near  the  newly  founded  town  of 

■* "  Geiwilogical  Record*  of  George  SmiU,  etc.,"  p,  4. 
•"Vide  nipra,  p.  tj. 
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York."  Some  of  the  immigrants  intoYoricCountycamc 
from  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  in  Montgomery  County. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Andrew  Schreiber,  also  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  on  Digges's  Choice,  who  had  been  settled 
at  Goshenhoppen  near  the  Trappe  for  nearly  thirteen  years 
before  he  took  up  his  abode  near  Christ  Church.  His 
brother  Ludwig,  their  stepbrother  E>avid  Young,  Peter 
Mittelkauf,  and  Michael  Will  also  came  from  Mont- 
gomery County."'  The  Tulpehocken  setdements  in  Berks 
and  Lebanon  Counties  also  made  their  contribution  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Codorus  and  the  Conewago. 

But  while  these  counties  along  the  course  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill sent  of  their  valued  citizens  to  strengthen  the'settle- 
ments  of  York  County,  yet  their  combined  totaT  output  to 
that  county  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of'tfae-single 
county  of  Lancaster  on  the  Susquehanna.  As  the  eastern 
counties  furnished  the  first  settlers  for  Digges's  Choice 
and  the  Conewago,  so  Lancaster  County  furnished-the 
first  settlers  for  the  Kreutz  Creek  and  Codorus  Valleys. 
And  the  indications  are  that  throngfaout  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  history  of  these  settlements  the  greater 
number  of  the  Germans  on  the  Conewago  in  the  south* 
western  part  of  the  county  came  from  the  more  remote 
regions  of  the  Tulpehocken,  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  Perki- 
omen,  while  the  vast  mass  of  those  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kreutz  Creek  came  from  the  nearby  lands  of  the  Cones- 
toga  and  the  Pequca.'" 

When  the  German  settlements  in  York  County  began 
Lancaster  County  was  already  well  settled.    Hundreds  of 

*'"  Genealogical  Records  of  George  Small,  Philip  Albright,  JcduDD 
Daniel  Diincket,  etc,"  pp.  99  f. 

'*  Vide  supra,  pp.  75. 

*'  Of  many  of  theie  it  ii  defiDiteljr  stated  that  thej  formerlr  retidtd  in 
Lancaster  County- 
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Swiss  Mennonites  had  settled  in  the  western  part  of  the 
coQiity  in"  17 16 'arid  for  several  decades  thereafter  their 
brethren  in  the  faith,  both  in  Switzerland  and  along  the 
Rhine,  made  Lancaster  County  their  objective  when  they 
decided  to  forsake  their  European  homes.  Then  people 
of  other  religious  persuasions  who  were  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith,  Lutherans  and  Reformeds,  joined  the 
stream  to  Lancaster  County.  Its  picturesque  seclusion 
made  it  appeal  also  to  that  class  of  religionists  who  were 
given  fbextreme  pietism  and  a  semi-weird  mysticism.  The 
reputation  of  its  fertile  soil  made  it  specially  attractive  to 
people  who  must  needs  devote  themselves  to  agriculture.'* 
All  of  these  factors  helped  to  swell  the  procession  of  Ger- 
mans irom  the  port  of  Philadelphia  to  the  fertile  soil  of 
Lancaster  County.  Thus  in  course  of  time  this  county 
came  to  be  known  as  the  chief  gathering-place  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  province,  the  location  of  "  the  great  body  "  of 
thehi,  and  hence  most  of  the  newcomers  in  those  early  dec- 
ades began  their  experience  in  America  by  "repairing  to 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  settled  in  th?  county  of 
lancaster  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna.'^'"  '^  The 
York  County  Germans  were  simply  doing  what  "many 
others  had  done  before  "  them  when  they  set  out  for  Lan- 
caster County  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  America. 
What  the  causes  were  that  led  the  German  people  to 

**  George  Ford'i  MSS.,  quoted  in  Rnpp'i  "  Hitrary  of  Lancister  Counqr," 
p.  115,  taji:  "Their  raccesf,  the  gloniog,  j'et  by  do  mesQi  exaggented 
■ccountt  giveD  by  them,  of  the  tcenery  of  the  country,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  tbey  cultivited,  the  abundance  of  game  with  nhich  the  fore*t  teemed, 
the  quantity  and  delicacy  of  the  fiah  which  the  riven  yielded ;  but  above 
■II,  the  kind  iDd  amicible  relationibip  tbey  cultivated  and  maiataiDcd 
with  their  Indian  neighbor!,  all  conipired  to  make  them  the  object*  of 
attention,  and  afterwatda  one  of  tbe  prominent  point*  whither  immigra- 
tion tended  in  an  increasing  and  contiaued  ttream." 

M  See  the  ttatement  of  tbe  Gennan*  quoted  above  pp.  97  f. 
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cross  the  Susquehanna  River  into  the  bounds  of  York 
County  they  themselves  imply  in  their  statement  thaf "they 
found  the  lands  there  [i.  e.,  east  oT~thVPTve'rJ  generally 
taken  up  and  possessed  and  therefore  t..  went  over  the 
River."  It  was  not  because  of  political  o[^ression  or  un- 
satisfactory religious  conditions  such  as  had  moved  them 
to  leave  the  Palatinate,  It  was  not  because  of  dire  eco- 
nomic necessity,  such  as  had  impelled  the  Germans  of  New 
York  to  leave  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  settle  in  the  Leba- 
non Valley,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  not  race  prejudice  such 
as  helped  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  early  Scotch- 
Irish  in  America.  It  was  not  the  love  of  adventure,  such 
as  operated  in  the  settlement  of  Ohio.  Nor  was  it  the 
desire  for  great  financial  gain  through  speculation  in  lands, 
such  as  contributed  to  the  German  settlement  of  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  of  Virginia.  But  it  was  simply  the  next  and 
most  natural  step  In  the  expansion  of  the  population  in  the 
search  of  the  most  comfortable  means  of  subsistence  and 
the  most  convenient  soil  upon  which  to  invest  their  meager 
savings  and  fix  their  humble  dwellings.  The  continuous 
stream  of  German  farmers  into  the  territory  just  east  of 
the  Susquehanna  had  occupied  the  best  and  most  conven- 
ient farming  districts  there  and  In  the  third  decade  of  the 
century  many  of  those  who  had  settled  there  found  them- 
selves crowded  and  so  sold  their  lands  and  Improvements 
to  their  neighbors  or  to  newcomers  and  moved  on  to  where 
lands  were  more  plentiful  and  convenient."  It  was  a 
short  step  across  the  Susquehanna."     The  soil  promised 

**  "  Dabcro  gebea  tie  immer  weiter  fort  id  du  nilde  GebOicIie.  Solcbe 
die  .  .  .  aiM  Noth  weitei  fortgehen  mOiKn  in  die  Doch  ungebauten  EinSdcn, 
■chieiben  biaweilen  die  beweglicluten  Briefe,  lie  erzihien  nie  gut  lie  et 
gehibt."     H.  M.  Mubleoberg  in  his  Hallttche  NachricAtrn,  I:  J4a. 

*TA*  the  SutquehiDDR  could  not  be  folded,  ferrict  vrere  citabUshed  at 
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weU.  Fathers  saw  better  prospects  there  for  securing 
lands  for  their  growing  sons.  They  had  spent  several 
years  in  the  New  World  and  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  pioneer  life.  The  period  of  stress  in  their  history 
was  passed  and  they  were  now  in  a  better  position  to  en- 
dure the  struggle  with  the  untamed  forests  than  they  would 
have  been  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  the  country. 
And  above  all  the  persuasions  and  inducements  held  out  to 
them  by  the  proprietary  agents  who  wished  to  preempt 
the  soil  west  of  the  river  under  Pennsylvania  authority, 
helped  to  encourage  them  in  their  expansion  and  furnished 
the  immediate  occasion  for  it. 

Such  was  the  combination  of  immediate  causes  that 
brought  the  Germans  to  the  Kreutz  Creek  Settlement.  And 
very  similar  must  have  been  the  motives  of  those  who  settled 
Digges's  Choice.  There  is  evidence  that  these  settlers  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  also  had  gathered 
somewhat  of  possessions  in  the  way  of  farming  imple- 
ments and  equipment  before  emigrating  from  their  former 
abodes,  so  that  they  too  had  some  experience  and  were  not 
the  raw  and  unprepared  victims  of  pioneer  conditions.  \\t 
is  worthy  of  note  also  that  in  the  case  of  these  settlers  on 
Digges's  Choice  we  must  count  as  a  contributory  cause,  in 
addition  to  the  causes  mentioned  above,  the  personal  work 
of  John  Digges  through  his  soliciting  agents. 

■D  early  date.  The  earliest  and  moat  important  of  these  was  John 
Wright's  Ferry,  chartered  in  1730.  It  crosMd  the  river  at  the  point  nhetc 
the  road  from  Lancaatei  and  the  Monocscy  Road  afterwards  met  the  river. 
Wright's  Feriy  was  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  intending  settlers  in 
York  County.  But  once  established  it  also  helped  to  give  direcdon  to 
•ubtequent  immigration  into  those  parta  by  providing  the  only  convenient 
crossing-place.  For  more  than  a  century  it  was  part  of  the  great  highway 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  West.  In  1S114  it  was  converted  into  the  Ct^um- 
bia  bridge. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Outstanding  Characteristics. 

ROM  the  foregoing  account  of  the  steps  in  the 
movements  of  the  Germans  from  the  time 
they  left  their  native  land  until  they  reached 
York  County,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
original  element  irt  our  county  had  two  out- 
standing characteristics,  namely;' that  by  occupation  they 
were  almost  exclusively  farmers,  and  that  in  character  they 
were  hardy,  aggressive  and  self-reliant.     Both  of  these 
characteristics  serve  to  indicate  the  distinctive  relation  of 
the  German  element  in  York  County  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Germans  in  this  country  and  help  to  determine 
their  distinctive  contribution  to  American  civilization. 

The  resoluteness  and  independence  of  spirit  which  char- 
acterized the  York  County  Germans  from  the  very  begin- 
ning distinguishes  them  from  most  of  the  other  German 
settlements  in  America  at  the  time  of  their  beginnings. 
For  as  a  rule  the  German  pioneers  in  this  country  had  fled 
from  their  homes  and  had  reached  our  shores  under  cir- 
cumstances that  left  them  broken  in  spirit,  practically  desti- 
tute of  means,  satisfied  with  a  mere  livelihood,  and  not  at 
all  disposed  to  resist  the  injustice  of  the  authorities  or  the 
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impositions  of  their  neighbors.  Neither  their  class  nor 
their  condition  permitted  them  to  make  any  immediate 
contribution  to  the  stream  of  American  civilization. 

The  very  earliest  settlement,  that  of  Germantown,  had, 
it  is  true,  manifested  a  high  degree  of  aggressiveness  and 
self-confidence  and  had  attracted  the  respectful  attention 
of  all  the  other  colonists.  But  that  was  due  not  only  to 
the  more  favorable  conditions  under  which  these  settlers 
had  emigrated  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  this 
closed  German  community  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  and  the  special  favor  of 
the  great  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  their  brother 
in  the  faith  and  who  had  been  their  companion  in  persecu- 
tion. Moreover,  for  a  whole  generation  this  settlement 
had  the  great  benefit  of  the  leadership  of  the  learned  and 
distinguished  Pastorius.  For  these  reasons  the  inhabitants 
of  Germantown  were  able  to  begin  at  once  and  to  maintain 
throughout  a  flourishing  German  civilization  and  at  the 
same  time  compel  the  esteem  and  respea  of  their  English- 
speaking  neighbors. 

But  quite  different  was  the  experience  of  the  other  Ger-^ 
man  settlements  in  America.  The  thousands  of  Palatines 
who  came  to  New  York  in  1710  were  not  the  bold,  self- 
reliant  souls  who  go  forth  in  search  of  religious  freedom, 
else  their  history  in  New  York  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was.  Rather  were  they  the  pitiable 
victims  of  economic  bankruptcy,  fleeing  from  their  homes 
in  search  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  were  willing 
and  able  to  work  and  some  years  later,  when  they  could 
make  the  opportunity,  they  proved  themselves  to  be  really 
expert  farmers.  But  when  they  first  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, through  no  fault  of  their  own  they  were  placed  in 
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circumstances  that  precluded  the  free  exercise  of  their 
agricultural  talents  and  compelled  them  to  engage  in  an 
ungrateful  ta^  and  one  to  which  they  were  not  at  all 
adapted.  Their  unhappy  past  had  filled  them  with  in- 
finite patience  and  endurance  and  had  made  them  all  too 
willing  to  be  led  and  ruled,  though  they  were  without 
leaders  and  rulers  among  their  own  ranks.  Even  before 
crossing  the  ocean  they  bad  become  the  objects  of  English 
scorn.  For  when  in  1709  some  14,000  of  these  economic 
fugitives  from  the  Palatinate  and  from  Wurtemberg 
flocked  aimlessly  into  London,  their  destitute  condition 
aroused  the  pity  of  the  English  and  even  of  the  visiting 
Indian  chiefs,  and  out  of  commiseration  for  the  "poor 
miserable  Germans"  a  can^  was  provided  for  them  on 
Black  Heath  where  as  the  objects  of  charity  they  were  kept 
from  starvation  during  the  winter.  And  when  in  the 
spring  they  were  sent  by  thousands  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
American  colonies,  3,000  of  them  were  dispatched  to  New 
York.  Those  who  survived  the  horrors  of  transportation 
across  the  ocean  were  driven  into  veritable  slavery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  and  set  to  work  under  government 
overseers  to  make  tar  for  the  English  navy.  This  colony 
the  English  settlers  had  <»ice  entered  on  their  own  initia- 
tive and  with  high  and  hopeful  mien.  The  German  immi- 
grants now  came  to  it  as  hirelings,  almost  as  slaves,  hum- 
bled and  bent,  led  by  taskmasters  and  under  the  paternal 
direction  of  the  government  even  in  the  details  of  their 
lives.  With  great  humility  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  their 
inferiority  to  their  English  masters,  as  faithful  "  bounden 
servants  of  His  Majesty,"  they  drew  out  their  weary  lives 
and  constantly  measured  their  strength  against  poverty  and 
want.    Flight  from  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  availed  them 
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little,  for  the  English  authorities  pursued  them  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  Schoharie  and  the  Mohawk  and  there  continued 
to  emtMtter  their  lives.  But  the  constant  dangers  of  life 
in  the  wilderness  developed  among  them  men  of  leader- 
ship like  the  Weisers,  strong  spirits  capable  of  breaking 
the  net  that  had  been  thrown  over  them.)  And  when  after 
two  decades  of  American  bondage  the  New  York  Ger- 
mans finally  gained  the  right  to  hold  their  lands  with  a 
sense  of  security  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors, 
they  swung  themselves  higher  and  steadily  higher  to  posi- 
tions of  useful  and  independent  citizenship  and  in  the  ' 
course  of  time  took  their  places  alongside  of  the  best  in 
their  province.  Their  early  misfortunes  had  only  delayed 
the  inevitable  development  of  their  German  culture  on 
American  soil. 

(Xhe  German  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the 
Susquehanna,  had  preliminaries  far  less  dismal  than  those 
antecedent  to  the  German  settlements  in  New  York^  The 
conditions  under  which  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  came  to 
our  country  were  not  nearly  so  hopeless  for  the  future,  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  settled  In  the  new  country 
were  not  nearly  so  humiliating  nor  so  compromising  of 
their  personal  dignity,  as  was  the  case  with  their  country- 
men in  the  neighboring  province  to  the  north.  Neverthe- 
less the  early  Germans  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  were  char- 
acterized by  great  modesty  and  reserve.  They  asked 
only  to  be  left  alone.  They  had  no  desire  to  impress 
themselves  upon  their  neighbors.  They  seemed  to  stand 
in  awe  of  their  more  numerous  and  more  aggressive  Eng- 
lish neighbors.  Theirs  was  not  the  cringing  attitude  of 
those  who  are  reduced  to  dire  economic  necessity.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  religious  refugees  fleeing  before 
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the  oppression  of  intolerant  rulers  and  seeking  their  in- 
alienable right  of  freedom  to  worrfilp  God.  They  devoted 
themselves  diligently  to  their  wotic  and  to  their  worship. 
But  they  led  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  life,  yielding  a  passive 
obedience  as  citizens  but  allowing  others  to  have  charge  of 
public  affairs,  living  at  peace  with  all  men  and  preferring 
to  yield  every  point  rather  than  to  become  involved  en 
strife.  '  Their  entire  bearing  in  those  early  years  of  their 
life  in  the  New  World  was  not  the  bearing  of  aggressive 
American  citizens  but  that  of  a  people  who,  for  the  time  at 
least,  seemed  to  regard  themselves  as  strangers  in  an  Eng- 
lishman's country. 

This  attitude  of  apathy,  this  lack  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Gennans  when  they  arrived  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  was  not  due  entirely  to  the  quietistic  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion.  It  is  to  be  explained  also  on  the 
ground  that  the  English  in  those  parts  could  claim  priority 
of  settlement  and  great  preponderance  of  numbers.  The 
English  had  determined  the  language  of  the  province  and 
the  Germans  were  regarded  as  "  foreigners "  in  the  land 
even  after  they  had  taken  up  their  abodes  in  due  legal 
form.  The  jirst  generation  of  newcomers  naturally  did 
not  leam  to  speak  English  and  this  made  them  the  objects 
of  connivance  and  suspicion  not  only  on  the  part  of  their 
English-speaking  neighbors  but  also  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietary  authorities.  Even  the  Quaker  Assemblymen 
were  persuaded  to  enact  special  legislation  in  the  case  of 
these  Germans,  because  they  felt  that  such  fecial  meas- 
ures were  necessary  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  British  King  and  to  the  proprietors  of  Penn- 
sylvania.^    After  submitting  to  such  measures  the  Ger- 

I  On  September  14,  17171  Goremor  Gordon  called  ■  apedil  meeting  tii 
the  couDcil  to  tepott  that  large  numbcn  of  Palition  were  irriviog  {ram 
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mans  in  those  early  decades  of  their  American  life  could 
not  but  feel  that  they  were  guests  in  the  English  colony 
and  that  their  presence  there  was  largely  by  sufferance  of 
the  English  authorities. 

Another  reason  for  the  unequal  position  of  the  Germans 
among  the  English  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  during  ; 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  to  be  found  in  the  ; 
extreme  poverty  in  which  most  of  them  arrived  in  this 
country.  Most  of  the  German  emigrants  had  not  the 
means  to  pay  their  ocean  passage.  They  were  persuaded 
therefore  by  the  agents  of  the  ship-owners  to  take  trans- 
portation on  the  basis  of  a  contract  binding  them  to  a  cer- 
tain period  of  service  (usually  from  five  to  seven  years) 
after  they  should  arrive  in  America.  On  reaching  America 
these  contracts  were  offered  at  public  sale  by  the  ship- 
owners and  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  port  of  landing  were 
often  pathetic  and  revolting  and  always  humiliating  to  the 
German  colonists  in  America.  Those  who  thus  sold  them- 
selves into  service  were  known  as  "  redemptioners,"  Their 
fate  usually  amounted  to  practical  slavery.'  Comparatively 
very  few  of  this  class  of  immigrants  came  from  any  other 
country  than  from  Germany.  Another  class  of  German 
immigrants,  but  less  numerous  than  the  redemptioners, 

Hollaod  and  adviied  them  that  "  it  would  be  highly  neceitary  to  concert 
proper  meaiurei  for  the  peace  and  (ccuriQr  of  the  province,  which  msy  be 
endangered  by  such  numbers  of  Strangen  daily  poured  in,  who  being 
ignorant  of  our  Language  &  Lawi,  and  tettling  in  a  body  together,  make, 
a*  it  were,  a  distinct  people  from  his  Majestiei  Subject!."  One  week 
later  the  Council  approved  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  all  of  "  tbote 
Palatine*  "  arriving  thereafter  were  required  to  sign.  Col.  Rec.,  Ill:  iSs  t. 
*The  revolting  experiences  of  the  redempdoneri,  both  on  shipboard  and 
after  their  arrival  in  America,  are  vividly  portrayed  by  Gottlieb  Mittel- 
berger  in  bis  "Reise  oach  Pennsylvanien  in  Jahre  its°"  and  "Ruckreise 
Dach  Deutchlaod  im  Jahre  1754"  (Stuttgart,  r756)  and  by  Heinrich 
Melehior  Muhlenberg  in  DU  HalUscht  Nachrichten,  page  997. 
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had  sold  all  of  their  possessions  to  pay  for  their  transpor- 
tation. Arriving  in  this  country  penniless  they  would 
make  thetr  way  through  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  land, 
begging  as  they  went,  until  they  reached  the  borders  of 
dvilization  where  they  would  settle  as  squatters.*  This 
made  a  very  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  eariy  in- 
habitants of  English  blood,  who  enjoyed  the  utmost  per- 
sonal freedom  and  a  satisfying  abundance  of  this  world's 
goods  and  who  in  addition  were  well  provided  with  lead- 
ers. This  moving  picture  of  time-serving  and  poverty- 
stridcen  Germans,  in  groups  and  in  companies,  an  army 
without  officers,*  greatly  reduced  the  favorable  impression 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Germantown  community  under 
Pastorius.  Their  resigned  attitude  and  the  utter  help- 
lessness of  their  position  gradually  brought  the  Germans 
into  the  contempt  of  their  English  lawgivers  and  in  every 
measurement  they  were  placed  at  least  one  degree  lower 
than  those  who  spoke  English.  When  they  finally  brought 
themselves  into  positions  of  prominence  and  equal  influ- 
ence with  the  English  they  i^d  so  against  great  odds. 

These  facts  just  related  furnish  the  necessary  perspec- 
tive in  which  to  view  the  York  County  Germans  if  we  wish 
to  determine  their  place  in  the  general  history  of  Germans 
of  America  and  in  the  development  of  our  national  char- 
acter. For,  to  this  inferior  standing  of  the  earliest  Ger- 
mans among  their  neighbors  in  their  original  settlements 
in  New  York  and  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  German 

*  It  i*  from  theie  conditioas  that  Chirln  SeiUfield  hM  drawn  hi)  dotcful 
picture  of  the  earlj  GenniDi  in  hi*  voluminoui  worki  00  America  and 


*  Friedrich  Kipp  in  hii  "  GcKhtchie  der  Deuuchen  im  Slatte  New  York 
bii  zum  Anfinge  des  t^.  Jahihundert* "  fau  laid^  "Zur  Eroberung  dM 
neuen  Weltleili  nellten  die  R«nanen  Offiziere  obne  Heer,  die  Deutschcn 
ein  Heer  ohne  Offiziere,  die  Bnglinder  dagcgen  ein  Heer  mit  Offitieren." 
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settlement  of  York  County  presents  a. striking  .contrast. 
It  marks  a.new  stepi  onrofthe  fTrst  in  the  Americanization 
of  the  Germans  in  this  country.'  Tn  thc-scttfcraent  of 
York  County  we  have  a  stage  in  the  political  and  cultural 
evolution  of  the  Germans  in  our  country  that  was  not  at- 
tained in  other  German  ccmununities  until  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  or  until  the  Revolutionary  War. 
'<rhe  first  generation  in  this  county  occupied  a  position  and 
influence  and  manifested  an  aggressiveness  of  character 
that  was  only  attained  by  the  second  or  even  the  third 
generation  of  their  countrymen  east  of  the  rivcr^  From 
the  beginning  of  their  history  York  County  aSairs  received 
their  color  and  their  trend  from  the  German  element  in 
the  county,  and  from  the  beginning,  too,  German  customs 
and  peculiarities  have  shown  great  tenacity  here. 

The  Germans  who  first  settled  in  Yoric  County  belonged 
to  that  hardy  class  of  individuals  who  are  not  afraid  to 
venture  forth  even  in  the  face  of  danger.  When  they 
came  to  this  county  they  placed  the  broad  Susquehanna 
between  themselves  and  the  great  body  of  their  country- 
men and  in  many  instances  they  separated  themselves  by 
wide  stretches  of  wilderness  from  the  habitations  of  civil- 
ized man.  Men  of  daring  and  men  of  brawn  they  were, 
determined  to  stand  on  their  rights  and  to  resist  any  en- 
croachments upon  their  liberties.  Nearly  all  of  them  had 
spent  several  years  upon  American  soil  and  were  now  be- 
ginning life  anew.  Their  experience  had  been  valuable. 
They  had  become  acclimated  to  America  and  inured  to  the 
soil  of  the  New  World.  They  had  passed  the  period  of 
strain  and  stress  which  always  came  to  every  immigrant 
when  he  first  arrived.    Though  by  no  means  rich,  they  had 

*  It  wai  paralleled  pecbaps  by  tbe  cue  of  dioie  New  York  Gennana 
who  had  fled  to  the  Lebanon  Valley. 
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passed  beyond  straitened  circumstances  and  had  usually 
accumulated  enough  to  provide  their  own  equipment  and 
a  fair  degree  of  ccwnfort.  They  had  not  been  preceded 
west  of  the  river  by  a  large  number  of  English-Making 
neighbors  who  could  thus  lord  it  over  them.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  English  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
and  those  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  southeastern  part  had 
begun  almost  simultaneously  with  their  own,  certainly  not 
earlier,  and  these  settlements  had  not  grown  nearly  so 
rapidly  as  their  own.  The  Germans  were  able  therefore 
to  make  York  County  predominantly  a  German  county 
and  their  life  manifested  an  independence  of  spirit  ;and  a 
self>reliance  that  was  quite  unknown  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  other  German  settlements. 

This  view  is  amply  substantiated  by  a  scrutiny  of  their 
conduct  during  the  early  years  of  their  settlement  in  York 
County.  The  difBculttes  occasioned  by  the  border  con- 
troversy between  the  two  provinces  concerning  the  lands 
in  the  Krcutz  Creek  Valley  furnished  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  mettle  of  the  Germans  who  had  settled 
there.  They  had  been  invited  into  those  parts  as  a  bufier 
against  the  intrusion  of  Marylanders  and  they  served  this 
purpose  well.  Their  tenacity  of  purpose  and  their  stout 
resistance  was  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  those  who 
sought  to  intrude  upon  their  domain.  It  cost  them  many 
conflicts  and  not  a  few  real  hardships  but  under  the  ca- 
pable leadership  of  men  likeMichaelTanner,Henry Hen- 
dricks, Christian  Croll,  and  Henry  Liphart,  they  succeeded 
in  maintaining  themselves  and  preserving  their  allegiance 
to  Pennsylvania  until  the  exact  determination  of  the  bound- 
ary line  settled  the  whole  difficulty.  Some  of  their  num- 
ber had  been  persuaded  or  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
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authoiity  of  Maryland  for  a  while  but  they  were  quick  to 
observe  that  the  Maryland  government  discriminated 
against  them  in  its  dealings  with  its  subjects,  and  their 
resentment  at  this,  together  with  other  arguments  of  rea- 
son," led  them  fearlessly  to  disown  the  authority  of  Mary- 
land, to  refuse  payment  of  taxes  to  Maryland  agents,  and 
to  prepare  to  stand  their  ground  as  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  their  statements  to  the  governor  of  Maryland 
they  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  fortitude  and 
determination.  In  their  communication  to  him  under  date 
of  August  II,  1736,  they  protest  against  being  "seduced 
and  made  use  of,  to  answer  purposes  which  are  unjusti- 
fiable."' And  in  a  subsequent  reply  to  the  governor  they 
firmly  declare  themselves  unwilling  to  tolerate  the  "impo- 
sitions "  of  the  Maryland  agents  and  "  the  uncommon  and 
cruel  usage"  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  They  re- 
count their  reascHis  for  concluding  "  upon  their  own  obser- 
vations" that  they  are  within  the  rightful  bounds  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  register  an  emphatic 
refusal  to  act  "against  the  manifest  convictions  of  our 
consciences."*  Later  they  explain  their  action  on  the  ground 
that  "we  believed  in  our  consciences  it  was  our  duty."' 
For  freedom  of  conscience  they  had  ccwne  to  America  and 

■  Among  these  other  contideradoni  which  neighed  frith  the  GermiDi  to 
coDvince  them  that  tbey  were  within  (he  proper  bounds  of  Penniylvania 
vras  the  fact  that  the  Maryland  government  periislently  failed  to  give 
them  certificates  or  warrants  for  their  lands,  the  observation  that  their 
own  countiynten  east  of  the  river  were  settled  may  miles  farther  aouth 
than  they  themselvet  and  had  been  settled  there  for  twenty-five  years 
under  the  undisputed  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Susquehanna  (o  be  the  boundary'  between  the 
provinces.    Col,  Ret,  IV:  493. 

'Md.  Archives,  Vol.  aS:  too  f.j  alio  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  IV:  £t  f. 

•Col.  Rec,  IV:  49*  f. 

»CoL  Rec.,  IV;  7s. 
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freedom  of  conscience  they  are  now  detennmed  to  main- 
tain in  York  County  though  it  be  necessary  to  figHTIor  it. 
They  were  accused  of  having  revolted  f  rwn  their  allegiance 
to  Maryland  because  of  the  influence  and  persuasion  of  the 
agents  of  Pennsylvania.  This  they  deny  very  emphat- 
ically. They  stoutly  insist  that  they  have  acted  solely  upon 
their  own  initiative  and  in  a  special  statement  they  set 
forth  at  length  that  they  have  taken  these  measures  entirely 
"  of  our  own  mere  motion  and  freewill,  without  any  pre- 
vious persuasion,  threatening  or  compulsion.""'  And  this 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  It  was  always  doubted 
by  the  Maryland  authorities,  but  it  is  substantiated  both 
by  direct  statements  and,  what  is  more,  by  the  clearest  of 
implications  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  authorities.^' 

i<  Th«  full  aod  coniideotial  itaCemeot  of  BlunBlon  givM  do  intimatioD  that 
he  hag  penuided  them  to  this  action  but  plainly  impliei  that  they  have 
taken  the  initiaiive  in  the  matter  (0>l.  Rec,  IV:  57),  and  the  penonal 
appeal  of  the  German*  in  Philadelphia  (Col.  Rec,  IV:  iSS  f.)  shorn  tbcic 
iincerity  in  their  move.  Furthennore  the  unmittakeable  itDplications  of 
leveral  private  letters  from  Blunstoa  alien  no  reasonable  doubt  that  die 
Germans  proceeded  without  his  instigation.  Already  aa  January  a,  t73S> 
almost  eighteen  months  before  the  Germans  actually  transferred  their 
■llegiaace  to  Pennsylvania,  Blunston  mrote  to  the  proprietary:  "A  few 
days  since  trrelve  or  fourteen  Dutch  Inhabitant*  oa  the  other  side  opposite 
to  us  were  here  and  desired  to  be  admitted  to  take  licence  under  you. 
They  think  they  have  been  imposed  upon  by  tiie  Marylanden  and  most  of 
Em  incline  to  be  Penniylvanians."  Afterwards  during  the  difBculties  that 
followed  upon  the  "revolt  of  the  Germans"  there  arose  between  Blunstoa 
and  Penn  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  that  ought  to  be 
pursued  and  on  January  13,  1737,  Blunston  wrote  to  Penn  protesting  that 
Penn's  leittrs  implied  a  ccmviction  "  that  he  receiving  the  Dutch  as  lenanta 
to  this  government  (who  had  once  been  under  that  of  Maryland]  wis  an 
act  of  favor  to  them  and  not  a  benefit  to  your  proprietary  interest.  .  .  . 
Now  if  that  be  the  case  I  must  acknowledge  the  principles  I  have  acted 
on  have  been  wrong,  for  when  the  Dutch  informed  me  of  their  inclinationt 
to  change  I  believed  it  would  be  for  your  benefit."  This  clearly  indicates 
that  the  Germans  had  taken  the  initiative,  for  if  Blunston  had  tried  to 
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The  action  of  the  Germans  in  refusing  to  pay  taxes  to 
Maryland  and  In  declaring  themselves  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania called  forth  retaliatory  measures  from  the  Mary- 
landers.  They  sought  to  collect  taxes  from  them  by  force. 
They  harassed  and  plundered  them  and  threatened  them 
with  fire  and  ejectment.  The  Germans  used  peaceful 
means  of  defence  as  long  as  that  course  seemed  feasible. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  Marylanders  were  seizing  the 
goods  of  some  of  the  Germans  "  under  pretence  of  publick 
Dues"  the  Germans  sent  Michael  Tanner  to  remonstrate 
with  them.  He  went  alone  and  met  them  "  six  miles  back 
from  the  River"  and  by  reasoning  with  them  succeeded  in 
getting  them  to  withdraw  under  a  truce  of  two  weeks.^^ 

In  the  hope  of  adjusting  the  difficulties  without  resort- 
ing to  force  they  sent  to  the  Council  at  Philadelphia  and 
asked  that  their  tracts  be  laid  out  in  accurate  surveys  so 
that  they  might  have  clear  titles  under  Pennsylvania." 
Later  they  proposed  to  go  in  a  body  to  Annapolis  and  lay 
their  case  before  the  Governor  in  person,  acquainting  him 
with  the  violence  and  the  inconveniences  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  "  Higginbotham  and  his  lawless  crew," 
and  seeking  his  intervention  for  the  betterment  of  their 
conditions.**  And  they  even  took  measures  to  apply  to  the 
King  himself  for  the  redress  of  thdr  grievances.^'  But 
neither  of  these  latter  proposals  seem  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution. 


persuade  them  to  disown  Maryland  and  to  acknowledge  FennsylvBnii  he 
would  certsinly  have  used  this  fact  as  an  argument  here  in  this  confideniial 
letter.  And  Pena  evidently  knew  nothing  of  such  efforts  to  persuade  the 
Germans  and  even  doubted  the  expedieoCT'  of  leceivlog  them  when  tbtj 
had  applied, 

"Col.  Rec.,  IV:  69;  also  a  Blungtra  letter  to  Penn  of  Sept  8,  1736. 

w  Col.  Ret,  IV:  70. 

"Col.  Rec,  IV:  155. 

"  Col.  Rec,  IV:  isS. 
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The  Germans  sought  first  of  all  to  keep  the  peace  so 
long  as  that  was  possible  without  doing  violence  to  dieir 
consciences,  but  when  peaceful  measures  did  not  avail  and 
when  they  were  threatened  with  attack  they  did  not  scrapie 
to  employ  more  strenuous  measures  of  defoise.^'  When 
the  governor  of  Maryland  threatens  to  treat  them  like 
rebels  and  enemies  they  prepare  to  defend  their  homes. 
They  meet  force  with  force.  When  unable  to  do  this  alone 
they  call  for  constables  and  assistance  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  When  Cressap  captures  one  of  these  con- 
stables and  is  hurrying  ofl  with  him  towards  Maryland  he 
is  "  warmly  pursued  "  and  theoonstable  is  rescued.*'  When 
the  outrages  of  the  Marylanders  continue  without  abate- 
ment they  send  a  delegation  of  their  number  to  Phila- 
delphia with  representations  to  the  provincial  council  con- 
cerning their  distresses  and  praying  for  aid  against  the 
turbulent  enemy.'*  When  a  force  of  300  comes  from 
Maryland  the  provincial  government  of  Pennsylvania 
takes  a  hand  in  the  defense  but  not  without  the  valiant  aid 
of  the  Germans  themselves." 

By  the  beginning  of  1737  several  of  their  leaders  had 
been  taken  captive  and  the  guerilla  tactics  of  the  Mary- 
landers  had  so  depleted  the  numbers  of  the  Germans  that 
the  rest  of  them  became  terrified  and  fled  across  the  Sus- 
quehanna for  safety.*"  In  May,  1737,  many  of  them  are 
reported  in  prison  at  Annapolis.*'  But  meanwhile  their 
stout  resistance  west  of  the  Susquehanna  had  permitted 
the  cumbersome  negotiations  between  the  two  provinces 

"Col.  Rec,  IV:  14I. 

"Col.  Rec,  IV:  gi. 

"Col.  R«.,  IV:  iWf. 

"Col.  R«c  IV:  fij  ff. 

WCol.  Ret,  rV;  IML 

"  Vide  lupra,  p.  6S^  footnote  J9b 
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and  between  the  proprietors  in  England  to  take  their 
course  without  prejudice  to  Pennsylvania  and  their  service 
to  their  state  had  been  rendered  even  though  they  were 
now  for  a  time  driven  from  the  field.  Another  year  saw 
the  royal  order  of  1738  and  its  temporary  conditions  after- 
wards led  to  the  permanent  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania 
over  all  that  cUsputed  region. 

The  Germans  were  always  encouraged  by  the  Lancaster 
County  authorities  and  by  the' provincial' couhciT  of  Penn- 
sylvania** and  their  firm  unyielding  attitude  was  appre- 
dated  by  those  authorities.  The  council  sympathized  with 
the  Germans  in  the  hardships  and  distresses  to  which  they 
were  exposed  but  at  the  same  time  they  felt  that  for  the 
Germans  to  yield  to  thdr  adversaries  and  quit  their  habi- 
tations west  of  the  Susquehanna  would  mean  the  over- 
throw of  an  important  principle  and  might  involve  serious 
consequences  for  the  future  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  when  Samuel  Blunston  raises  the  question  be- 
fore the  council  "  whether  it  may  be  more  elegible  to  order 
the  Removal  of  all  those  who  are  seated  under  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  west  side  of  Susquehanna,  than  to  use  further 
Endeavours  for  their  Defence,  since  it  is  now  apparent 
these  cannot  be  effectual  without  ccnning  to  Blows,"  the 
council  sets  itself  strongly  agamst  the  suggf  "-ion,  on  the 
ground  that  "  it  is  not  consistent  either  with  the  Honour 
or  Safety  of  this  Province,  to  remove  those  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants who  are  seated  within  its  unquestionable  Bounds, 
since  such  an  Act  might  be  construed  a  Cession  of  those 
parts  to  Maryland,  who  would  not  fail  thereupon  to  take 
possession  of  them;  and  in  all  probability  from  such  an 
Encouragement,  would  endeavour  at  further  Encroach- 
ments on  this  side  of  the  River,  in  pursuance  of  their  late 

*»£,  g.,  Aiehhtt,  I:  317;  Col.  Rec.,  IV:  195. 
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morbitant  Claims.""  It  was  felt  that  the  honor  and 
authority  of  the  province  depended  upon  the  tenacity  of 
the  German  settlers.**  This  responsibility  they  discharged 
by  insisting  upon  recognizing  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania until  the  crisis  of  the  controversy  between  the  prov- 
inces was  passed.  This  function  they  performed  for  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania  not  so  mud»  out  of  a  consciousness 
of  their  mission  as  out  of  their  native  hardiness  and  ag- 
gresnveness  of  spirit.  And  these  qualities  of  character 
were  a  source  of  no  little  gratification  to  the  provincial 
authorities.  For,  says  James  Ix)gan,  President  of  the 
Council,  in  a  writing  to  Governor  Ogle  dated  September 
i8t  "7361  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  encroachments  and  the 
hostilities  west  of  the  river:  "This  province,  especially 
those  parts  are  filled  with  people  of  more  spirit  than  to 
brook  such  treatment,  and  if  any  mischief  ensue  on  their 
opposition  to  your  attadcs,  you  cannot  but  well  know  who 
must  be  accountable  for  it."*"    Where  the  poverty-stricken 

»Col.  Ret,  IV:  ijo  (. 

**  Blunttoo  wrote  to  the  proprietarj  on  October  17,  1734,  luggcniiig  that 
the  tract*  of  the  GcnnaDi  be  laid  out  to  them  ind  that  they  be  given  mr- 
veyi,  aad  obierviog:  "Tit  true  the  letlen  are  at  preteot  generally  poor 
and  uoable  to  pay  for  their  laoda  (or  ereo  the  turreyi)  but  we  look  oa 
them  at  ptraoni  luitable  to  Iieep  poueition."  The  «entimenls  of  thii  letter 
were  eodoned  by  John  Wright  The  LaDciiter  Couuty  officiali  eridently 
appredated  the  reuIutencH  and  tenacity  of  thne  Gennini,  and  two  yean 
later  when  the  forceful  eon&icti  we)t  of  the  river  have  begun  and  when 
Thomai  Peon  luggera  that  lome  of  the  Germans  be  removed,  Bluniton 
«eu  himaelf  againat  the  luggeition  and  remark*  (letter  received  by  Penn 
00  December  1,  1736) :  "  For  tboee  who  are  rooai  in  danger  by  *tayiDg 
■re  thoie  who  are  meet  reiolutc  and  active  and  by  whmn  the  mt  are 
directed."  The  York  County  German*  evidently  did  not  lack  aggretaive 
leader*  among  their  own  number*. 

"Col.  Rec,  IV:  78.  Thi*  iGOiiment  concerning  the  "ipirit"  of  the 
Germans  wai  echoed  a  few  month*  later  by  the  governor  and  couodt  of 
Maryland  !□  a  communicalioa  to  the  King  dated  February  tS,  I7]7i  la 
which  they  tay  the  government  of  Penn^Ivania  "wa*  pleaaed  to  isaue  1 
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squatters  would  not  have  ventured  in  the  first  place,  where 
the  enslaved  redemptioners  could  not  have  gone,  where 
the  Germans  of  New  York  would  have  been  compelled  to 
See,  and  where  the  peaceful  Mennonites  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna because  of  their  religious  convictions  would  have 
refused  to  resort  to  force,  the  Geimans  of  York  County 
firmly  stood  their  ground  in  the  maintenance  of  thar  eights 
and  in  following  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  (Their 
independence  and  aggressiveness  of  spirit  is  therefore  of 
no  small  importance  in  the  history  of  their  county  and 
state  and  in  the  history  of  German  Americans  in  general.  ; 

Similar  qualities  of  character  and  disposition  are  found 
in  prominence  also  among  the  early  German  settlers  on 
Digges's  Choice.  This  is  evident  from  the  account  of  the  ' 
beginnings  of  that  settlement  as  given  in  Chapter  IV.'' 
These  settlers  had  ventured  farther  out  on  the  frontier, 
but  in  many  respects  their  fortunes,  as  we  have  seen,  paral- 
leled those  of  their  countrymen  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county.  A  few  references  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  same 
unquenchable  ^irit  of  independence  and  the  same  unwill- 
ingness to  endure  imposition. 

With  keen  discernment  they  conclude  from  Digges's 
conduct  in  refusing  to  survey  the  bounds  of  his  tract  and 
from  inconsistencies  in  his  utterances,  that  he  cannot  make 


proclamatioii  under  the  specious  color  of  prcKTving  peace,  but  tcbII;  to 
ioBiDie  and  incite  the  inhabitant*  of  those  borderi  (which  that  govemmeDt 
then  acknowledged  was  filled  with  people  of  more  than  ordiaair  spirit) 
to  the  comminicHi  of  boirid  aod  cruel  violences." 

The  Lancaster  County  authorities  had  had  occasion  to  test  this  spirit  of 
the  Gennana.  For  during  the  short  time  that  tbef  bad  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction  of  Maryland  the  GermaD  settlers  did  not  scruple  to  miit  the 
Lancaster  County  (Accra  when  they  felt  they  were  being  imposed  upon. 
See,  for  example,  the  incident  of  the  rescue  of  John  Lochman  from  Sheriff 
Buchanan,  supra,  p.  56;  also  Col.  Rec.,  IV:  iH- 

>*  Vide  supra,  pp.  £9-^5,  for  the  facta  referred  to  here. 
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good  all  of  his  claims.  They  coolly  plan  to  have  bis 
bounds  surveyed  on  their  own  account,  and  this  determina- 
tion they  carry  into  effect  de^ite  EMgges's  oj^osition. 
When  it  thus  becomes  dear  that  they  had  been  imposed 
upon,  they  proceed  to  take  out  warrants  under  Pennsyl- 
vania. Then  when  their  lands  are  still  claimed  by  Digges 
under  a  resurvey,  they  petition  the  Pennsylvania  author- 
ities for  advice  how  to  proceed."  A  warning  from  the 
secretary  of  the  province  does  not  deter  Digges  from  try- 
ing to  force  some  of  the  Germans  to  pay  him  for  their 
lands.  Then  they  meet  force  with  force,  and  drive  off  the 
officers  that  try  to  carry  them  to  Maryland.  They  ex- 
press in  no  uncertain  terms  their  determination  to  stand 
on  their  defense  and  to  insist  upon  their  rights."  Several 
times  they  make  petition  for  authoritative  adjustment  of 
matters,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  resisting  government  but  that  they  cannot 
tolerate  the  abuses  which  are  being  practiced  on  them.'* 
And  several  instances  are  on  record  of  strenuous  resistance 
to  what  they  regarded  as  the  injustice  of  INgges.  The 
dealings  of  Adam  Forney  with  the  Maryland  officers  and 
the  shooting  of  Dudley  Digges  may  serve  as  examples  of 
the  tenacity  of  these  Germans  in  maintaining  their  rights. 
Thus  they  manifest  much  the  same  stem  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  their  countrymen  in  the  Krcoti  Creek  Valley 
manifested,  though,  of  course,  with  less  vital  consequences 
for  the  future  of  the  province. 

"  Aicbivei,  I:  6Sa  f.  and  &S3.  "Tht  people  hope  diat  Yout  Hoaot  [t,  t^ 
the  governor]  will  direct  iDquiriet  to  me  made  into  the  true  naie  of  thii 
matter  and  give  them  ;our  direction!  for  their  behavior  with  Mr.  Diggea." 

*■  Vide  iupra,  p.  %%  t. 

" "  For  we  are  no  people  that  are  willing  to  Reiiat  gorenunent,  but 
rather  to  lemit,  if  we  do  but  know  how,  and  whire;  and  furdier  Beg  jva 
would  adviM  ui  how  to  behire  most  lafely  in  the  main  Time."  Archives, 
I;  714. 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  early  Gennans  in  York 
County  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection.  It  was  one 
that  they  shared  with  all  of  the  early  Germans  in  this 
country  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Germantown 
settlement.  They  were  at  a  great  (Ksadvantage,  both  so- 
cially and  politically,  because  they  could  not  speak  the 
English  language.  For  while  the  provincial  authorities  of 
Maryland  recognized  the  Germans  of  our  county  as  a 
resolute,  determined  people  whose  resistance  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  break,  and  while  the  provincial 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania  recognized  those  hardy  Ger- 
mans as  a  very  fit  element  with  which  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  the  Marylanders,  nevertheless  there  is 
unmistakable  evidence  that  on  both  sides  of  the  line  those 
who  made  the  laws  and  enforced  them  looked  down  upon 
these  Germans  with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt  and  dis- 
dain. The  records  of  the  unhappy  incidents  growing  out 
of  the  boundary  dispute  between  the  provinces  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  spirit  of  nativism  was  already  at  work  in 
that  early  day  and  that  the  Germans  were  regarded  as 
"ignorant  and  unfortunate  Dutchman,"  the  helpless  vic- 
tims of  drcumstances  and  suitable  objects  for  the  com- 
miseration of  their  English-speaking  superiors. 

In  a  deposition  of  December  2,  1736,  John  Starr  relates 
an  interview  that  he  had  with  the  governor  of  Maryland  a 
few  months  previous  in  the  course  of  which  "  the  Gover- 
nor said  that  there  were  some  Unfortunate  Dutch  Men 
that  had  lately  Apply'd  themselves  to  him  forthose  Lands, 
&  that  he  went  there  &  Settled  them,  &  and  that  he  con- 
doled the  Misfortune  of  the  sd  Dutch  Men  for  declining 
to  be  Subject  to  the  Government  of  Maryland,  &  turning 
to  the  Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  And  that  the  sd  Dutch 
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Men  had  Revolted  through  Ignorance  or  PerswasJon,  And 
that  the  Governor  further  said  that  if  the  sd  Dutch  Men 
did  not  Return  again  to  the  Government  of  Maryland 
he  would  not  Suffer  them  to  Live  on  those  Lands  any 
Longer.  .  .  ."**  This  was  evidently  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Marylanders  towards  the  Germans.  For  ten  days 
later  Edmund  Jennings  and  Daniel  Dulaney,  the  two 
Maryland  commissioners  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia 
to  treat  with  the  Pennsylvania  council  concerning  the 
troubles  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy 
communication  to  Logan  and  his  council  observe  concern- 
ing the  Germans :  "  they  must  certainly  be  ignorant  For- 
reigncrs  or  they  would  never  have  been  so  far  deluded  as 
to  imagine  it  to  be  in  their  power  to  divest  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietary of  Maryland  of  whom  they  received  their  posses- 
sions, of  the  Rents  and  Services  due  from  them  as  Ten- 
ants.*'** And  in  the  communication  of  the  Maryland 
authorities  to  the  King  on  February  i8,  1737,  they  declare 
that  they  have  exercised  "  the  utmost  care  to  disabuse  dicse 
deluded  people,"  and  that  "  this  government  might  reason- 
ably conclude  these  unfortunate  people  had  been  privately 
encouraged  by  some  persons  daring  enough  to  protect  them 
against  any  prosecution."" 

Much  the  same  attitude  of  lofty  superiority  towards  the 
Germans  was  held  by  their  fellow-citizens  in  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia,  though  without  riie  element  of  bitterness 
which  naturally  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  Mary- 
landers.  When  in  August,  1736,  they  decided  to  re- 
nounce the  authority  of  Maryland  in  the  Kreutz  Creek 

*"  Archive!,  1:  5091. 

"Col.  Rec,  IV:  13*. 

**  Md.  Archive*,  for  173& 
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Valley  and  to  acknowledge  the  juris(£ction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  those  parts,  they  sent  several  representatives  to 
state  their  case  to  Samuel  Blunston  and  to  ask  his  advice. 
Shortly  thereafter  Blunston  reported  the  matter  in  person 
to  the  provincial  council  at  Philadelphia  and  in  explanation 
of  their  conduct  stated  that  they  were  "ignorant  people 
who  had  been  seduced,  and  now  being  sensible  of  it,  were 
desirous  to  return  and  live  under  our  proprietor  who  alone 
they  believed  could  truly  be  their  landlord."  He  said  that 
he  "  told  them,  since  it  was  their  ignorance,  and  the  false 
information  of  others,  and  not  malice  by  which  they  had 
been  misled,  they  need  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  the  other  inhaWtants.""  A  few 
weeks  later  the  Pennsylvania  council  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Ogle  of  Maryland  remarked  concerning  the  "natu- 
ral Honesty  and  Simplicity"  of  "those  Palatines"  and 
then  added:  "they  have  been  made  Sufferers  by  their 
Weakness  and  Credulity  in  believeing  those  busie  Emis- 
saries."'* Repeatedly  they  are  referred  to  by  the  council 
simply  a»  "  those  poor  people."*"  And  on  one  occasion 
the  council  wrote  of  them  as  "  those  poor  ignorant  for- 
eigners who  had  tran^orted  themselves  from  Germany 
into  Pennsylvania,"'" 

In  a  petition  to  the  King,  dated  December  11,  1736, 
the  Pennsylvania  council  charged  Cressap  with  having 
persuaded  "  some  innocent  German  people  lately  come 
into  Pennsylvania,  who  were  ignorant  of  our  Language 
and  Constitution  "  to  take  possession  of  Lancaster  County 
lands  under  Maryland  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  same  docu- 

••CoJ.  Rec.,  IV:  ST- 

»*Col.  R«c,  IV:  77. 

■■£.  ;.,  Col.  Rec.,  IV:  114,  ih. 

"Col.  Ret,  IV:  laa. 
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ment  these  Germans  are  referred  to  as  "the  miserable 
iJcopIe."" 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  "misfortunes"  of  these 
"poor  Hhitchmen"  were  due  primarily  to  their  "igno- 
rance" (they  themselves  called  it  "want  of  better  infor- 
mation ")  and  this  in  turn  was  due  to  their  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  English  language.*"  This  ignorance  made 
them  susceptible  to  plausible  pretences  and  the  objects  of 
wilful  machinations.  Their  ignorance  of  the  language  of 
the  government  had  led  the  government  authorities  to 
take  spedal  precautions  to  secure  their  allegiance.  Hence 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
scribe upon  landing  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  When 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  concerning  the  difficulties 
in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  the  Maryland  commissioners 
protested  against  these  previous  "  engagements  of  Fidelity 
to  the  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania  "'•  the  Council  of  Perai- 
sylvania  made  reply : 

The  Germans  who  yearly  arrive  here  in  great  numbers,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  English  Language  &  Constitution,  are  obliged,  oa 

"  Col.  R«c,  ia6  f. 

*■  In  all  their  ncgoUatiooB  nith  (he  authoririea  in  those  fint  few  jean 
of  their  •ettleinent  in  York  County,  tbeir  leidcr  and  tpakestnan  wai 
Michael  Tinner.  He  wu  a  young  man,  had  beeo  aitociated  with  the 
English  at  Parnell'i  in  171S,  and  certainly  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  government  than  most  of  his  countrymeD.  Thi*  quality 
alone  was  sufficient  to  make  him  one  of  their  chief  leaden. 

The  Germsni  aa  a  rule  employed  an  interpnCer  in  their  dealiogi  widi 
the  authoriiiet.  Aa  late  ai  1747  before  the  Provincial  Council  in  Phila* 
delphia,  "  Nicholas  Peiie  deiiied  that  as  he  was  a  German  It  did  not 
understand  the  English  Language,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  apeak 
by  an  interpreter"  and  received  the  atsistance  of  "Mr.  ChriUian  Graaa- 
hold,  who  ia  usually  employed  in  thi*  Service  by  the  GcrinaDa."  The 
"incivility  of  hia  Language"  waa  excused  on  the  ground  that  "it  wa* 
owing  to  hit  Ignorance  of  the  English  Language."    CoL  Rec,  V:  Mt  t. 

••Col.Rec,  IV:  133. 
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Account  of  our  too  near  northern  Neighbors,  the  French,  whose 
Language  many  of  them  understand,  not  only  to  swear  Allegiance 
to  our  Sovereign,  but  as  a  farther  Tic  upon  them  they  promised 
Fidelity  to  our  Proprietors  &  this  Government,  a  Practice  only 
used  with  them  &  no  others.^ 

Their  chief  offense  therefore  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  speak  English  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  from  Germany,  and  that  some  of  them  knew 
somewhat  of  French. 

Very  similar  was  the  attitude  towards  the  Germans  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  county.  In  1747,  when 
Adam  Forney  was  arrested  on  Digges's  Choice  by  a  Bal- 
timore County  sherifE,*^  the  correspondence  indicates  that 
the  secretary  o£  Pennsylvania,  Richard  Peters,  after  a 
persona]  examination  of  Forney,  is  not  a  little  fearful  that 
the  witnesses  who  will  attend  the  Annapolis  court  will  be 
unable  to  make  themselves  understood.  He  writes  to 
Thomas  Cookson,  surveyor  of  Lancaster  County,  that  the 
witnesses  who  are  to  accompany  Forney  to  his  trial  must 
be  able  to  testify  "  in  a  clear,  positive  manner,  and  there- 
fore they  must  be  sensible  people,  and  people  who  know 
Digges'  tract  well,  and  Adam  Fumey's  house,  and  can 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  things,  so  that  the  Court 
may  understand  them.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  of  you  to 
attend  Adam  Fumey  in  finding  out  such  persons,  and 
examine  them  yourself  and  be  satisfied  that  they  will 
answer  the  purpose  effectually  by  giving  a  plain  evi- 
dence."*' The  difficulty,  it  would  seem,  was  to  get  per- 
sons as  witnesses  who  would  be  able  to  speak  English  well 
enough  to  be  understood  in  Maryland.     For,  a  few  days 

"CoL  Rec,,  IV:  i3». 
*'  Supra,  page  !j. 
*»  ArehivM,  1:  Tafc 
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later  Cookson  replies  to  Peters  that  he  has  now  had  op- 
portunity to  examine  certain  citizens  from  Forney's  gen- 
eral neighborhood.  "They  are  dear,  intelligible  men, 
and  speak  English  well."  This  leads  Cookson  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  from  that  which  had  been  reached  upon 
examining  Forney  himself.*'  Whereupon  Peters  writes 
to  Annapolis  and  dismisses  the  counsel  he  had  retained  for 
Forney's  case  and  says:  "Mr.  Cookson  had  examination 
of  some  sensible  people  in  Fumey's  neighborhood.""  The 
inference  is  that  Forney  was  not  sensible,  dear  or  intelli- 
gent. This  was  because  of  his  lack  of  facility  with  the 
English  language,  a  fact  that  is  very  manifest  from  his 
own  letter  to  Cookson  on  this  occasion,"  This  corre- 
spondence, therefore,  is  one  Instance  of  several  which 
show  that  the  Germans  were  often  regarded  by  the  gov- 
ernment officials  and  by  their  English-speaking  neighbors 
as  unintelligent  and  unreasonable,  simply  because  they 
were  unskilled  in  English. 

■  The  Governor  of  Maryland  had  thought  that  *'thc 
Dutch  Men  had  revolted  through  Ignorance  or  Perswa- 
sion."  But  the  clear  logical  arguments  which  they  put 
forth  In  support  of  their  action,  and  their  emphatic  dis- 
avowal of  outside  persuasion,  showed  that  they  were  not 
so  ignorant  or  so  easily  persuaded  as  the  governor  had 
supposed.  And  the  subsequent  determination  of  the 
boundary  by  the  highest  authorities  completely  vindicated 
them  in  this  action.  The  governor  had  spoken  of  them 
as  "unfortunate  Dutch  Men"  whose  misfortunes  he  con- 


**  "  \M  Adim  Foroc]'  defend  hia  owo  CauM,  lioce  he  bis  entirely  mit- 
Tepretenled  the  aituatioD  of  the  pUce  where  he  wi*  anctted."  Archirct, 
I:73>- 

**lbid. 

••Archive*,  I:  72$. 
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doled.  But  the  decision  of  conduct  and  the  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  they  manifested  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy, as  well  as  the  outcome  of  the  whole  difGculty, 
showed  that  his  commiseration  was  quite  superfluous. 

',The  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  their  pioneer  life 
anch^eir  critical  position  in  the  conflict  between  the  two 
provinces,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  did  not  as  a 
class  speak  the  language  of  the  governments  under  which 
they  lived,  naturally  tended  to  diminish  the  respect  in 
which  they  were  held  by  those  in_  the  distance  who  were 
more  comfortably  established!^  But  their  "natural  hon- 
esty and  simplicity  "  and  the  fortitude  and  hardiness  which 
they  manifested  in  their  difficult  circumstances  did  not  fall 
of  appreciation,  and  those  who  knew  these  Germans  well 
did  not  regard  them  as  helpless  creatures  and  objects  of 
pity.  For  in  their  own  county  they  have  from  the  bepn- 
ning  been  the  most  important  single  racial  factor,  polit- 
ically, socially,  and  industrially. 
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The  Limestone  Soil. 

^^!^N  setting  forth  the  original  settlement  of  the 
^■1  primitive  soil  in  this  country  and  the  subse- 
^  I  quent  readjustment  of  communities  the  effort 
^^W  is  not  infrequently  made  to  show  a  relation 
between  the  preponderating  nationality  of  a 
given  settlement  and  the  geological  formation  of  its  soil. 
The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  indicate  that 
such  a  genera]  relationship  applies  to  the  German  fanners 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus  it  has  occasionally  been 
asserted  in  a  general  way  that  the  Germans  who  came  to 
this  country  before  the  Revolution  regularly  settled  on 
limestone  soil.  Professor  Faust  says  that  when  we  study 
on  a  map  the  location  of  the  Germans  in  America  before 
the  Revolution  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  "the 
Germans  were  in  possession  of  most  of  the  best  land  for 
farming  purposes.  They  had  cultivated  the  great  lime- 
stone areas  reaching  from  northeast  to  southwest,  the  mosC 
fertile  land  in  the  colonies.  The  middle  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  in  their  possession,  those  which  became  the 
granaries  of  the  colonies  in  the  cimiing  Revolutionary 
War,  and  subsequently  the  foundation  of  the  financial; 
148 
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prosperity  of  the  new  nation."'  This  tendency  to  settle 
a  particular  kind  of  soil,  he  says,  was  manifest  among  the 
Germans  in  other  colonics  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania. 
*'  They  continued  to  setde  in  limestone  areas  in  every  new 
territory,  as  for  instance  in  Kentucky,  where  they  entered 
the  Blue-Grass  Region  in  very  large  numbers  during  and 
immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting experiment  to  examine  the  geological  maps  of  the' 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  where  there  were  both  German' 
and  Irish  settlers,  such  as  Berks  or  Lancaster  counties. 
The  Germans  are  most  numerous  where  the  limestone  ap- 
pears, while  the  Irish  are  settled  cm  the  slate  formations. 
This  phenomenon  is  repeated  so  often  that  it  might  create 
the  impression  that  the  early  settlers  had  some  knowledge 
of  geology."' 

Professor  F.  J.  Turner  is  a  little  more  specific  when  he 
says:  "The  limestone  areas  in  a  geological  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  serve  as  a  map  of  the  German  settlements. 
First  they  filled  the  Limestone  Island  adjacent  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  Lancaster  and  Berks  counties ;  then  they  crossed 
the  Blue  Ridge  into  the  Great  Valley,  floored  with  lime- 
stone. This  valley  is  mariced  by  the  cities  of  Easton^ 
Bethlehem,  AUentown,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  etc.  Fol- 
lowing it  towards  the  southwest  along  the  trough  between 
the  hills,  they  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Central  Maryland 
and  by  1732  following  the  same  formation  they  began  to 
occupy   the   Shenandoah   Valley  in   Virginia."'     "The 

I "  The  Germui  Elenwnt  in  the  United  State*,"  Vol.  I,  p.  a6$. 

*Iiid.,  VoL  ir,  p.  $4. 

■  "  StudiM  of  American  Immigratioa,"  by  Frederick  Jickaon  Turner,  in 
the  Retord-Heratd'i  "  Current  Topics  Club,"  Record-Hrrald,  Chicigo, 
August  as  and  September  4,  1901,  "  German  Immigrition  in  tbe  Colonial 
Period."    Cited  io  FauM,  Vol.  I,  p.  rjS. 
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limestone  fanns  of  the  [Pennsylvania]  Gennans  became 
the  wheat  granaries  of  the  country,"* 

Another  keen  observer  of  conditicms  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans,  Professor  Oscar  Kuhns,  testifies  to  this 
same  general  fact.  "The  best  soil  in  Pennsylvania  for 
farming  purposes  is  limestone,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  almost  every  acre  of  this  soil  is  in  possession  of  Ger- 
man farmers.  ...  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Lancaster 
County  is  e^ecially  rich  in  limestone  soil  and  is  largely 
inhabited  by  Mennonites  that  it  has  become  the  richest 
farming  county  in  the  United  States."'  This  author  also 
cites  in  this  connection  the  statement  of  the  late  Eckley  B. 
Coxe  that  a  letter  from  Bethlehem  written  to  his  grand- 
father asserts  that  in  Pennsylvania,  if  you  are  on  limestone 
soil,  you  can  open  your  mouth  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
dialect  and  you  will  always  be  understood." 

Still  another  writer  points  out  this  same  general  fact 
and  shows  its  effect  upon  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall  in  an  article  on  "  The 
Relation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  to 
the  Limestone  Districts,"^  shows  how  the  Germans  who 

*  Faosli  Vol.  II,  p.  34. 

>  "  GenniD  and  Striss  SettleroenU  of  Penasylvania,"  p.  %6  f. 

*  Somednics  tbia  obiervatioa  that  the  Germaos  followed  cenaia  oatural 
feature!  of  the  caaatiy  is  esprejgeil  in  teims  of  timber  rather  thao  in 
tenna  of  smt.  TheD  the  commeDt  is  that  the  Germans  selected  diMricti 
that  are  heavily  nooded.  M».  Kate  Asaphiae  Ereteii  Levi,  in  "  H«w 
WiKoosin  Came  by  In  Large  German  Element"  (1892),  p.  17,  say*: 
"Thus  the  Germans  are  seen  to  be  massed  in  the  eastern  and  north  centra] 
counties,  a  position  that  corresponds  markedly  with  that  of  the  heavily* 
wooded  districta;  they  hive  shown  their  preference  first  for  the  wooded 
lands  near  the  main  routes  to  travel,  namely  the  eastern  countiea,  and 
from  there  have  tpread  to  the  north  central  parts  of  the  State  into  die 
deeper  forests." 

1  Luthtran  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIII,  iS*3,  pp.  509  ff. 
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had  been  placed  at  Newburgh  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  in  1708  were  dissatisfied  with  the  soil  there  and 
gradually  migrated  to  the  limestone  districts  of  that  state. 
He  also  shows  how  the  Palatine  refugees  whom  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son in  1710,  speedily  removed  to  the  Schoharie  and  Mo- 
hawk valleys  with  their  clear  water  and  their  limestone 
rock.  "  When  the  migrations  of  this  colony  of  Germans 
who  constituted  the  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  state  of  New  York  are  followed,  it  will  be  found  that 
when  they  moved  in  any  considerable  numbers  their  even- 
tual settlement  was  upon  the  choicest  lands,  and  when 
uncontrolled  by  foreign  circumstances,  it  was  upon  lime- 
stone bottom.  The  same  is  true  in  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 
These  tendencies  of  the  earlier  immigrants  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  Lancaster  County,  but  are  clearly  defined  in 
the  broad  limestone  belt  which  sweeps  across  the  State, 
including  in  its  area  the  cities  of  Easton,  Allentown,  Read- 
ing, Lebanon,  Lancaster,  York  and  Harrisburg.  The  in- 
fiuences  may  aUke  be  followed  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  other  States,  and  may  account  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  absence  of  Lutheran  congregations  in  New  England." 
Now  these  general  statements  concerning  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  Germans  for  the  limestone  soil  have  never 
been  verified  by  more  exact  determination.  They  are, 
however,  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  way  by  the  location 
and  distribution  of  the  Germans  in  York  County.  A  study 
of  the  German  settlements  in  this  county  in  their  relation 
to  the  geology  of  the  county  and  in  their  relation  to  other 
nationalities,  reveals  the  fact  that  ethnologically  York 
County  is  an  epitome  of  the  country  at  large.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Germans  in  our  county  serve  to  bear  out  the 
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general  observations  noted  above  concerning  the  Germans 
in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  states  of  the 
union. 

The  geological  map  of  York  County  furnishes  an  inter- 
esting analogy  to  the  geological  map  of  the  whole  United 
States."  Each  of  the  five  great  areas  of  geological  time 
has  its  representatives  within  the  borders  of  our  county 
and  they  occur  in  much  the  same  order  and  the  same 
manner  of  contact  in  which  they  occur  in  the  country  at 
large.  We  have  in  this  small  compass  parts  of  the  ocean 
bottoms  that  were  formed  during  each  of  the  five  geolog- 
ical ages.  The  general  trend  of  the  formadons  is  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  They  are,  in  a  general  way,  the 
continuation  of  the  geological  plains  of  Lancaster  County 
and  in  their  turn  they  merge  into  the  formations  in  Adams 
County  and  Maryland.  A  brief  survey  of  the  geology 
and  topography  of  the  county  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  early  German  settlements  in  their  relation 
to  the  soil  and  to  other  nationalities. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Eozoic 
period.  It  constitutes  a  broad  belt  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  Its  southeastern  boundary  is  on  a  line  with 
the  last  course  of  the  Muddy  Creek.  Its  northwestern 
boundary  lies  approximately  on  a  line  beginning  at  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  Lower  Windsor  Township  ex- 

*Prafe««or  Perufor  Fratcr  (profcMor  of  cbeiaiitry,  Fiaaklin  Inttitiiie, 
Philadelphia)  wbo  niperviied  the  Secoad  U.  S.  Gcoli>gictl  Surrcr  of  Vork 
CouoQ',  layi,  "In  a  tough  aod  general  my,  York  CouDtj  if  a  partial 
iroitadon,  on  ■  verj  small  icale,  of  the  United  Statei;  ioauDuch  aa,  like 
that  part  of  the  Americto  coatjoeo^  it  coniiit*  of  a  belt  of  Archcan  rocki 
in  the  northneit,  of  another  in  the  toutheatt,  and  in  intermediite  portion* 
are  made  up  of  newer  fonnationi  containing  foiiils."  And  thit  analogy 
he  cariici  into  great  detail.  Vide  Gibion'i  "  Hiitory  of  York  CouDty," 
p.  4<|. 
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tending  thence  westward,  passing  north  of  Windsor  Foat 
Office  and  then  due  southwestward  between  Dallastown 
and  Red  Lion,  through  the  center  of  Glen  Rock  and  north 
of  Black  Rock.  It  thus  includes  all  of  Upper  Chance- 
ford,  Lower  Chanceford,  Hopewell,  Fawn  and  Shrews- 
bury Townships,  the  western  part  of  Peach  Bottom  Town- 
ship, and  parts  of  Windsor,  Lower  Windsor,  Springfield, 
Codorus  and  Manheim  Townships.  This  part  of  the 
county  constitutes  the  geological  floor  upon  which  the 
other  parts  were  laid. 

These  Eozoic  rocks  arc  destitute  of  valuable  minerals 
in  York  County  but  the  soil  formed  from  them  is  com- 
paratively fertile,  second  only  to  the  fertility  of  the  lime- 
stone soil.  Its  composition  is  generally  slaty.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  heavy  timber  growths  and  contains  at 
present  large  woods  of  strong  trees.  When  the  earliest 
settlers  came  to  the  county  there  were  large  tracts  in  the 
southeastern  part  that  were  bare  of  all  timber.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  Indian  custom  of  burning  the  trees 
and  other  vegetation  in  certain  sections  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  facilities  of  hunting  or  to  provide 
land  for  the  cultivation  of  beans  and  com.*  This  Eozoic 
belt  of  the  county  has  received  in  history  the  uncompli- 
mentary title  of  "The  Barrens."  This  was  not  due  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  but  to  the  absence  of  trees  in  the  early 
days  and  to  the  methods  of  agriculture  afterwards  employed 
there.***    The  earliest  settlers  who  took  up  their  abodes  on 

•Csrter  md  Glo»brenn«r  iij  that  thi»  vtn  done  to  provide  huotioK 
grounds,  but  it  letma  more  probable  that  then  bare  (paoei  in  York  County 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  obierration  of  William  Penn,  "There 
are  alio  many  open  placet  that  have  been  old  Indiao  6eldi."  In  a  letter 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Ormuode  in  r*8g,  quoted  from  Egle'i  "  Note*  and 
QtKrie*"  by  Swank,  "Progreuive  Penniylvania,"  p.  jS. 

"Philemra  Lloyd  laya  in  hit  letter  of  October  8^  17*2,  "But  from  Ae 
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this  belt  were  unskilled  in  the  art  of  agriculture  and  in  the 
proper  rotation  of  crops.  They  would  select  a  tract  of  land 
and  put  out  their  crops  but  by  unwise  methods  of  culture 
would  soon  drain  the  soil  of  its  substance.  When  one 
tract  was  exhausted  they  would  desert  it  and  move  on  to 
new  tracts.  Thus  in  the  course  of  time  there  came  to  be 
a  number  of  tracts  in  this  region  that  were  deserted  on 
account  of  their  sterility.  Thus  was  perpetuated  the  name 
of  "Barrens,"  a  name  that  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
present  flourishing  condition  of  the  soil  brought  about  by 
the  importation  of  wiser  methods  of  cultivation.^' 

The  next  oldest  geological  formation  in  the  county  is 
found  just  north  of  the  Eozoic  belt.  This  belongs  to  the 
Cambrian  period  of  the  Paleozoic  era.  It  ts  only  about 
three  fourths  as  wide  as  the  Eozoic  belt,  but  stretching  as 
it  does  across  the  central  part  of  the  county  it  has  a  much 
greater  length  than  the  older  belt  and  embraces  a  larger 
area  in  the  county.  Its  northern  boundary  begins  at  the 
southern  mouth  of  the  Conewago  Creek  and  extends  with 

Hetdi  of  Pttaptco,  Gunpowder,  te  Bu*h  Riven,  over  to  Moaockaiey  i«  a 
Vut  Body  of  Bureni;  thit  if,  what  i)  cilled  lo,  bectute  there  it  no  wood 
upon  it,  be*id«  Vast  QutntitieB  of  Rockey  Birreof."  Ctlvcrt  Paper*, 
No.  *,  p.  $6. 

■>  Cbrittopb  Duiel  Ebeling  in  hi*  "  ErdbeichrcibuDg  uod  Ge*chichte 
von  America,"  Vol.  4,  1797,  p.  6!x,  speaking  of  York  County,  layi,  "  Dai 
Land  i*t  cicmlieh  angebaut,  und  man  rcchnett  Tor  einigen  Jahren  tchoo, 
dan  an  drei  Viertel  desKlben  voo  Pflaniern  besezt  naren.  Allein  ihre 
Beiitzungen  lind  lange  nicbt  alle  urbai  gemacht,  soadern  viele  dav<»i  noch 
mit  dicken  Watdungeo  beteit  Jcdoch  treiben  Tiele,  londeilich  die 
Deutachen,  gulen  Kombau,  haben  groMe  Obatgirten  mit  Aepfelo,  Pfir- 
ticben,  etc  uod  weitllufige  Wieien  roit  Timotheuigrai  etc^  zum  Theil  auch 
etwai  Kleebau.  Hopfengirten  giebt  ei  gleichfali  hie  und  da.  Die  Acker- 
pferde,  welche  hier  fallen,  werden  wegeo  ihrcr  Stirke  und  GrStte  ge- 
ichitzt"  Theie  efficient  method*  of  the  German*  afterward*  spread  to 
other  nationalitiei  in  the  County  and  helped  to  abolith  die  wattefnl  coo- 
ditioo*  and  inefficient  method*  of  which  Ebeling  wriiea. 
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mucli  irregularity  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction  to 
Abbotstown  just  beyond  the  Adams  County  line.  It  thus 
embraces  the  whole  of  Hellam,  Spring  Garden,  North 
Codorus,  Heidelberg,  Penn,  and  West  Manheim  Town- 
ships, and  most  of  Manchester,  West  Manchester,  Jack- 
son, Paradise,  Lower  Windsor,  Windsor,  York,  Spring- 
field, Codorus,  and  Manheim  Townships.  It  also  in- 
cludes Conewago  and  Union  Townships  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Adams  County.  This  kind  of  rock  ts 
also  found  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Eozoic  floor  and 
covers  a  large  part  of  Peach  Bottom  Township.'^ 

This  Cambrian  belt  consists  of  four  fairly  distinct  layers 
of  rocks.  The  oldest  of  these  are  the  chlorite  schists,  com- 
posing about  one  third  of  the  entire  belt  and  stretching 
along  the  southern  portion  of  the  area.  Next  in  order  is 
the  Hellam  quartzite,  found  chiefly  in  the  township  of 
that  name  but  with  outcroppings  at  many  other  places  in 
this  belt.  Then  come  the  hydro-mica  schists,  or  limestone 
schists  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  These  occupy  in 
general  the  central  and  northern  portion  of  the  belt  and 
encase  the  fourth  and  most  recent  layer  which  is  the  nar- 
row ribbon  of  limestone  stretching  across  the  entire  length 
of  the  Cambrian  belt. 

The  presence  of  the  Hellam  quartzite  lends  an  undulat- 
ing effect  to  the  landscape  here.  For  the  quartzite  is  very 
hard  and  enduring  in  composition.  It  undergoes  but  little 
decomposition  either  through  chemical  or  mechanical 
action.    Thus  the  less  durable  rocks,  the  argillites  and  the 

»This  rock  in  the  toutheaitero  extiemity  of  our  county  ig  (be  lource  of 
the  celebrated  Peach  Bottom  Toofiog  date.  This  ectniMiiic  value  of  (he 
Cambiian  rock  aa  found  10  tbja  Tomiahip  grow*  out  of  the  fact  that  it 
occun  there  with  ■  fine  graio,  an  eveii  texture,  and  an  almoit  perfect 
dearage. 
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calcites,  are  disintegrated  and  carried  away,  leaving  the 
quartzite  outstanding  in  the  form  of  hills.  But  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Cambrian  belt,  so  far  as  the  history 
of  the  county  is  concerned,  is  the  limestone  formation. 
This  is  but  a  continuation  west  of  the  Susquehanna  of  that 
limestone  formation  which  constitutes  the  major  portion 
of  Lancaster  County.  It  is  a  comparatively  narrow  strip 
and  extends  continuously  across  the  center  of  the  county 
and  into  the  southeastern  comer  of  Adams  County.  The 
tract  embracing  the  pure  limestone  soil  is  not  more  than 
two  miles  wide  on  an  average,  though  at  a  few  points  it 
reaches  a  width  of  four  miles.  It  begins  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kreutz  Creek  on  the  Susquehanna  and  extends  along 
the  whole  length  of  that  creek  frcwn  the  town  of  Wrights- 
ville  to  the  city  of  York.  From  Yoric  there  is  a  narrow 
extension  northeastward  along  the  Codorus  to  its  mouth, 
and  one  directly  west  among  the  sources  of  the  Little 
Conewago.  But  the  general  direction  of  the  limestone 
strip  continues  from  York  southwestward  up  the  valley  of 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Codorus  Creek  and  including 
Hanover,  McSherrystown  and  Littlestown.  An  isolated 
tract  of  this  formation  also  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  Cabin 
Branch  in  Lower  Windsor  Township. 

This  limestone  is  a  dolomitic  composition  containing 
varying  amounts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "York  limestone."  Some  of  it  is  so 
hard  as  to  furnish  excellent  building  material.  But  most 
of  it  decomposes  and  mingles  with  the  soil.  Thus  it  has 
produced  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  county  and,  together 
with  the  related  soil  that  was  formed  from  the  neighboring 
schists,  it  constitutes  the  richest  farming  area  in  the  county, 
not  unlike  that  of  Lancaster  County  east  of  the  river.     It 
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is  well  watered  and  the  rolling  contour  of  the  ground 
makes  it  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses. When  the  first  settlers  came  to  the  county  these 
limestone  hills  and  valleys  were  covered  with  heavy  tim- 
ber, and  under  wise  methods  of  culture  the  soil  has  con- 
tinued highly  productive  ever  since,  and  this  belt  has 
always  been  the  scene  of  the  county's  chief  industry  and 
activity. 

A  third  main  geological  division  of  York  County  em- 
braces practically  the  entire  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Tlus  belongs  to  the  Triassic  period  of  the  Mesozoic  era. 
It  is  very  sharply  defined  from  the  Cambrian  belt  just 
south  of  it.  It  is  that  same  red  sandstone  formation  which 
begins  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Lancaster  County 
and  covers  nearly  all  of  Adams  County  on  the  west.  The 
line  of  demarcation  from  the  Paleozoic  era  is  quite  clear 
and  distinct  because  there  are  no  traces  whatever  of  the 
Silurian,  the  Devonian,  or  the  Carboniferous  periods  of 
that  era.  The  soil  of  this  region  differs  widely  from  that 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  county.  It  is  composed  primarily 
of  beds  of  red  shale,  red  sandstone,  and  quartzite  con- 
glomerate. Extensive  areas  of  trap  also  occur,  and  this 
is  practically  identical  with  the  so-called  "  Gettysburg 
Granite  "  in  Adams  County.  This  material  offers  strong 
resistance  to  disintegrating  forces  and  this  has  produced 
a  number  of  elevated  ridges  and  hills  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  It  is  also  the  geological  cause  of  the  bothersome 
falls  in  the  Susquehanna  near  York  Haven.  Everywhere 
traces  of  iron  abound,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  the  soil  of 
the  region  its  characteristically  red  color.  On  the  roda 
in  this  region  occasionally  occur  deceptive  stains  of  green 
and  blue  carbonates  of  copper.  These  were  doubtless  the 
cause  of  those  nervous  and  illusive  searches,  surveys,  and 
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mining  shafts,  made  by  Sir  William  Keith  and  the  Mary- 
land adventurers  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  copper  or  some 
other  valuable  metal.  There  arc  many  evidences  of 
brownstone  in  this  Triassic  region  of  somewhat  the  same 
quality  as  the  celebrated  Hummelstown  variety,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  west  of  the  river  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  give  it  commercial  value.  Farming  has  always 
been  the  chief  industry  in  this  part  of  the  county  as  in  the 
other  parts,  although  from  the  above  description  of  the 
geology  it  must  be  clear  that  the  soil  here  is  not  nearly  so 
well  adapted  to  agriculture  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county." 
These  are  the  three  main  geological  divisions  of  our 
county.  If  now  we  examine  the  nationality  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  county  we  find  that  they  are  three  in  nimiber 
and  that  each  one  of  them  gravitated  strongly  towards  one 
of  the  three  general  kinds  of  soil  furnished  by  the  geolog- 
ical divisions.  Germans,  Scotch-Irish,  and  English  crossed 
the  Susquehanna  in  rapid  succession  and  settled  within  the 
limits  of  York  County  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Of  these  the  Scotch-Irish  took  up 
their  abodes  on  the  Eozoic  belt  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  county  where  the  ground  required  little  clearing  and 
where  the  soil  was  ready  to  produce  at  once.  The  Ger- 
mans laid  out  their  plantations  on  or  near  the  limestone 
ribbon  of  the  Cambrian  belt  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county  with  its  heavy  timber,  its  rolling  hills  and  its  many 
streams.  While  the  English  Quakers  chose  to  settle  the 
Triassic  region  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  with 
its  secluded  lands,  its  red  soil,  and  its  mining  prospects. 

'■To  complete  our  outline  of  the  geology  of  the  county  it  thould  be 
mcntioiied  that  the  Cenozoic  era  is  repreienled  io  the  coud^  prlodpally 
br  the  marl  bed  north  of  Dilltburg  in  Carroll  Township.  Thu>  the  gieil 
CTU  of  geologr  are  all  preieiit  in  Bome  fonn  or  other. 
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These  choices  were  not  promiscuous.  But  we  are  con- 
cerned here  only  to  establish  in  detail  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  concerning  the  Germans,  and  to  indicate  its 
probable  causes  and  its  results. 

In  the  absence  of  individual  surveys  for  the  plantations 
of  the  earliest  Germans  in  the  county  we  are  left  to  infer- 
ence and  general  statements  to  show  where  they  were. 
But  these  arc  so  many  and  so  varied  as  to  permit  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  in  locating  the  early  German  settle- 
ments upon  the  map.  The  very  name  of  the  Kreutz  Creek 
Settlement  indicates  its  general  location.  And  the  Kreutz 
Credt  Valley,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Cambrian  belt  and  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  pure 
limestone  soil.  The  pioneer  plantation  of  this  settlement 
was  that  of  John  Hendricks.  He  occupied  a  part  of  that 
1,200-acre  tract  which  was  marked  off  for  the  younger 
William  Pcnn  in  July,  1727,  and  surveyed  in  November, 
1729.  The  whole  tract  is  described  in  the  warrant  as 
"  opposite  to  Hempfield,"  that  is,  due  west  of  the  town  of 
Lancaster.  Hendricks's  part  of  this  tract  embraced  600 
acres  and  it  is  described  by  the  surveyor  as  "the  upcr 
side  and  best  part  of  the  tract."  The  lower  part,  *.  e.,  the 
part  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kreutz  Creek,  was  occu- 
pied several  years  later  by  James  Wright,  son  of  John 
Wright.  This  embraced  the  landing-place  of  Wright's 
Ferry,  the  heart  of  the  present  town  of  Wrightsville.  The 
entire  tract  therefore  lay  just  north  of  the  future  "  Mon- 
ocacy  Road,"^*  the  present  turnpike  from  Wrightsville  to 
York,  and  Hendricks's  600  acres  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
tract  was  therefore  but  a  short  distance  north  of  Wright's 

>*Tlu»  road  is  described  m  begioning  between  the  land*  of  Jaceet 
Wright  «iid  Samuel  Tayler  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Suequehanna  immedi- 
aiely  opposite  the  plantations  of  John  WrighL    Vide  supra,  p.  S9. 
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Ferry  and  embraced  the  plantation  from  which  the  squat- 
ter John  Grist  was  compelled  to  remove  in  1721.^"  This 
is  entirely  within  the  limestone  ribbon,  as  a  reference  to 
the  geological  map  shows. 

The  other  plantations  in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Settlement 
are  determined  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Hendricks 
plantation.  Michael  Tanner,  we  have  seen,  was  settled  on 
a  tract  of  200  acres  six  miles  southwest  of  John  Hen- 
dricks.*' He  had  previously  been  seated  for  a  short  time 
near  the  mouth  of  Cabin  Branch,  which  is  also  limestone 
soil,  but  from  this  locaition  he  was  obliged  to  remove  in 
1728  together  with  several  English  squatters  there.  In 
1734,  however,  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  on  the 
limestone  of  the  Kreutz  Creek.  Among  his  immediate 
neighbors  were  Conrad  Strickler,  Henry  Bacon  (Bann  or 
Bahn),  and  Jacob  Welshover.  With  these  persons  Tan- 
ner was  engaged  in  burying  another  neighbor's  child  when 
they  were  all  taken  captive  by  the  Marylanders.  Another 
close  neighbor  of  Tanner  was  John  Lochman  who  said 
that  his  house  was  seven  miles  west  of  Hendricks,  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  "little  Codorus"  and  within  100 
yards  of  the  main  road  through  the  valley.  About  one 
and  one  half  miles  east  of  Lochman  along  the  main  road 
lived  the  black»nith,  Peter  Gardner.  Farther  east  in  the 
same  limestone  valley  and  on  both  sides  of  the  road  were 
the  dwellings  of  Bernard  Wiemar,  Michael  Reisher, 
Christian    Croll,    Francis    Clapsaddle,    Nicholas    Kuhns, 

'■The  exact  locatioo  of  Griafi  improvemeoti  it  fixed  hj  the  two  drafti 
mentioDed,  vupra,  p.  i*.  Blunitoo'i  letter  of  January  3,  1737  (Aichim, 
I;  319)1  lays:  "I  (uppoM  you  know  Hendrix's  House  itandi  juit  bj'  John 
Wrighfi." 

i*Vide  lupta,  p.  57,  and  Archives,  I:  5041 
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Valentine  Kroh,  and  Martin  Schultz.^^  Samuel  I^ndis, 
the  German  shoemaker,  bad  his  shop  on  the  Kreutz 
Creek.'*  This  valley  was  also  the  home  of  the  other 
Germans  in  that  first  settlement.  It  is  not  possible  now  to 
locate  precisely  the  individual  claims  of  each  one  of  the  50 
or  60  German  planters  who  settled  in  this  part  of  the 
county  before  1737,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  lay  in  the  same 
general  valley  with  those  we  have  already  fixed.  For 
Michael  Tanner  in  his  solemn  affirmation  declares  that  in 
1734  and  1735  Thomas  Cressap  "  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  Affirmant  and  Surveyed  upwards  of  forty 
tracts  of  Land  for  this  Affirmants  Countrymen,  the  Ger- 
mans living  in  those  Parts.""  This  same  idea  is  expressed 
or  implied  in.  a  number  of  other  depositions  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  border  difficulties.  The  Germans 
who  signed  the  papers  to  the  governor  of  Maryland  and 
to  the  council  of  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1736,  spoke  of 
one  another  as  "  neighbors."  Their  place  of  assembling 
in  seif-defense  was  John  Hendricks's  house  at  the  foot  of 
their  valley.  They  regularly  referred  to  their  individual 
plantations  as  lying  southwest  of  John  Hendricks.  The 
Marylanders  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Germans  never  met 
any  opposition  nor  found  any  victims  until  they  had  come 
into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Kreutz  Creek, 

1^  Vide  lupia,  p.  6sh  When  John  Powell,  uoder-sheriS  of  Ltncaster 
Count)',  ■ffirma  that  these  nken  lived  "on  the  West  side  of  the  Sasquehanaab 
Rirer,  Dot  above  one  Mile  to  the  Southward  of  the  house  of  John  Heo- 
dricks"  (Col.  Rec.,  Ill:  613),  he  evidently  does  Dot  meaa  to  say  that  they 
all  lived  within  one  mile's  diatince  of  Hendricks's  house,  but  merely  that 
they  were  within  the  undoubted  bounds  of  Pennsylvania  because  they  all 
lived  north  of  a  line  passing  east  and  west  thiough  a  point  one  mile  south 
of  Hendricks's  houie.  Thus  they  lived  in  the  valley  just  north  of  the 
Kreutz  Creek. 

**  According  to  Carter  and  GloMbrcoiwr,  ride  supra,  p.  39^ 

IS  Archive*,  I:  5*5. 
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and  they  never  proceeded  farther  north  than  that  valley. 
The  Springettsbury  Manor,  whose  bounds  were  relocated 
in  1762  by  means  of  the  German  plantations,  lay  wholly 
within  the  Canit)rian  belt  ^reading  a  short  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  limestone  ribbon  in  the  Kreutz  Creek 
Valley.  And  at  the  judicial  investigation  in  1824  evidence 
was  presented  proving  that  in  1736  at  least  52  Germans 
had  settled  on  that  area  in  a  regular  manner.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  therefore  that  most  of  the  original  German 
settlers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  were  luL'aled  on 
the  pure  limestone  just  north  of  the  Kreutz'Creek,  that 
the  rest  of  them  were  settled  on  the  fertile  soil  of  the  ad- 
jacent limestone  schists,  and  that  practically  all  of  them, 
if  indeed  we  may  not  say  all  of  them  without  exception, 
were  seated  within  the  Cambrian  belt. 

The  same  kind  of  soil  continues  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
Germans  as  we  follow  their  settlements  westward  across 
the  county.  The  settlement  which  had  gathered  on  the 
Co,dorus  about  the  future  site  of  York,*"  occupied  the 
limestone  strip  at  its  place  of  greatest  breadth.  Here  the 
limestone  valley  of  the  Codorus  meets  the  prolongation 
of  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  and  the  combination  produces 
an  unusually  favorable  location  for  a  flourishing  farming 
community.  This  region  therefore  supports  the  densest 
population  in  the  county  and  the  original  German  settle- 
ment here  flourished  from  the  beginning. 

Among  the  most  prominent  families  in  the  early  history 
of  this  setdement  on  the  Codorus  were  the  Spanglers. 
About  1730  Caspar  Spangler  settled  711  acres  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  Codorus  and  extending  across 
the  future  Monocacy  Road  but  lying  chiefly  north  of  that 
*oyide  *upra,  p.  90. 
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road.^'  His  brother  Baltzcr  arrived  in  the  community  in 
1732  and  took  up  200  acres  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
Codorus  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Caspar's  land  about 
the  spot  where  the  present  Plank  Road  intersects  with  the 
first  run."  Contiguous  to  this  was  the  abode  of  Tobias 
Frey.  About  a  mile  north  of  Tobias  Frey  was  the  land 
of  his  father  Martin  Frey,  who  had  settled  there  m  1734 
and  whose  property  is  now  embraced  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  city.*'  Before  1738,  Caspar  Spangler's  sons, 
Jonas  and  Rudolph,  settled  upon  a  tract  of  719  acres  seven 
miles  west  of  the  Codorus  "near  the  Little  Conewago 
Creek  on  the  Conogocheague  Road,"  now  the  York  and 
Gettysburg  turnpike.  This  was  a  part  of  the  westward 
extension  of  the  limestone  ribbon,  which  forms  as  it  were 
an  offshoot  from  the  main  southwestward  direction,  and 
which  contains  many  of  the  large  springs  that  supply  the 
sources  of  the  Conewago.  Another  settler  in  this  com- 
munity and  "  near  Codorus  Creek  "  was  Frederick  Ebert, 
whose  lands  were  in  1736  possessed  by  Valentine  Schultz. 
About  three  miles  northwest  of  the  present  site  of  York 

*>Edwird  W.  Spangler,  Esq.,  describe*  this  Imd  as  lolltmi:  " seven 
hnodred  aod  eleven  acres  of  limestone  Iind  about  one  and  ■  half  miles 
eait  of  that  portioo  of  the  banks  of  the  '  Katores'  on  which  Yorktown  was 
thirteen  fears  later  laid  out  The  plantation  began  at  the  northern  range 
of  hill*  and  extended  across  what  was  later  designated  as  the  '  Great 
Road  leading  from  York-town  10  Lancaster.'  ...  A  deed  for  385  acres 
thereof  was  executed  by  Thomas  Penn  to  Caspar  Spengler  October  30, 
1736.  ,  .  .  The  southern  portion,  bisected  by  the  '  Great  Road,'  was  con- 
ducted by  Caspar  tn  conjunction  with  his  youngest  son  Philip  Caspar 
Spengler."    "The  Spenglcr  Families  with  Local  Historical  Sketches,"  p.  iS. 

'*  Ibid.,  p.  13ft. 

**This  land  was  afterwards  owned  in  turn  by  Isaac  Rondebuah  (i74r), 
Michael  Schwack  (1741),  and  Bartholemew  Maul,  the  schoolmaster  (1743). 
By  1750  Hermanus  Bott,  one  of  the  earliest  loc-onners  in  York,  alio  pos- 
sessed about  300  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Codorus  adjoining  the 
town  on  the  northwest.    Gibson,  p.  514. 
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lay  the  adjoining  lands  of  Michael  Waldc  and  Martin 
Bauer,  and  about  five  miles  southwest  of  the  town  were  the 
properties  of  George  and  Jacob  Ziegler.**  From  this 
point  the  German  plantations  stretched  off  northeastward 
down  the  Codorus  Valley  and  southwestward  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  west  branch  of  the  Codorus,  and  these  limestone 
bottoms  were  the  main  support  of  the  town  of  York  dur- 
ing its  early  years. 

Precisely  the  same  rule  obtains  with  reference  to  the 
German  settlements  on  Digges's  Choice  in  the-  south- 
western part  of  the  county.  TTiis  tract  was  chiefly  lime- 
stone soil  and  it  was  settled  chiefly  by  the  Germans.  From 
the  definition  of  Dtgges's  Choice  already  given"  and  by 
reference  to  the  geological  maps  of  York  and  Adams 
Counties  it  will  be  observed  that  these  10,000  acres  lay 
wholly  within  the  Cambrian  belt  and  almost  wholly  on  the 
limestone  ribbon,  embracing  all  of  its  southwestern  ex- 
tremity. About  six  miles  of  the  end  of  this  strip  was  cut 
off  from  York  County  when  Adams  County  was  erected 
in  1800,  and  thus  a  few  of  the  original  plantations  now 
fall  within  the  bounds  of  Adams  County.  But  this  fact 
only  serves  to  impress  upon  the  historian  the  regularity 
with  which  the  Germans  settled  upon  the  limestone,  for 
this  southeastern  extremity  of  Adams  County  is  the  only 
limestone  soil  in  the  whole  county  and  to  this  day  is  the 
only  German  community  in  the  county.  The  limestone 
ribbon  across  York  County  reaches  a  greater  width  on 
Digges's  Choice,  the  present  neighborhood  of  Hanover, 
than  at  any  other  point  except  where  it  crosses  the  Codo- 
rus, the  present  site  of  York.    And  the  farms  adjacent  to 

**  Vide  Map  F,  Report  of  SecTcMr^  of  Internal  ASiin  of  PeDDtylraDia, 
1 90 J,  Pan  I. 
'*  Supra,  p.  70. 
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Hanover  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  in 
the  county. 

Adam  Forney,  the  first  German  settler  in  this  setde- 
ment,  located  his  claim  on  the  present  site  of  Hanover. 
Andrew  Schreiber  soon  thereafter  settled  near  what  is  now 
Christ  Church,  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Hanover. 
This  is  also  on  pure  limestone  soil,  though  now  in  Adams 
County.  The  German  neighbors  of  these  two  pioneers 
located  on  the  fertile  lands  between  them  and  just  north 
of  them.  Digges's  original  survey  of  6,822  acres  extended 
four  miles  north  of  the  temporary  line  of  1738  and  in- 
cluded the  present  site  of  Hanover.  His  addition  of  3,679 
acres  adjoined  his  original  survey  on  its  north  side  and 
was  situated  therefore  wholly  on  the  limestone  formation, 
as  a  reference  to  the  geological  map  will  indicate.  This 
inviting  soil  was  the  disputed  land  and  on  this  area  lay  the 
plantations  of  most  of  those  whom  we  have  learned  to 
know  as  the  earliest  settlers  of  Digges's  Choice. 

From  the  recorded  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  this 
settlement  it  is  clear  that  Adam  Forney's  land  lay  within 
Digges's  original  survey  and  just  south  of  his  addition, 
that  Schreiber's  land  and  that  of  his  neighbors  from  Phila- 
delphia County  also  lay  within  Digges's  first  survey  and 
that  Martin  Kitzmiller,  John  Lemon,  Nicholas  Forney, 
Matthias  Ulrich  and  practically  all  the  other  Germans 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  disturb- 
ances, were  settled  upon  Digges's  additional  survey  on  soil 
contiguous  to  his  original  survey.  Their  location  there 
was  the  reason  why  they  were  involved  In  disturbance  and 
why  their  names  are  preserved  for  us.  The  Germans  had 
been  induced  to  begin  their  Immigration  into  this  com- 
munity partly  by  the  personal  persuasions  of  DIgges  and 
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his  agents.  But  the  location  of  their  individual  tracts 
they  determined  for  themselves.  They  invariably  located 
on  the  limestone  bottom.  Digges*s  misfortune,  thereTore, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  not  at  once  included  in  his  orig- 
inal survey  all  the  limestone  soil  In  that  neighborhood. 
For  this  German  settlement  on  the  Conewago  would  have 
been  spared  many  years  of  strife  and  contention  if  the 
bounds  of  Digges's  Choice  had  coincided  throughout  with 
the  limestone  belt. 

There  is  therefore  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  location  of  the  eariy  German  settlers  In  the  county  and 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  limestone  ribbon  that  runs 
across  the  county.  In  the  few  Instances  where  the  German 
plantations  did  not  perhaps  lie  directly  on  the  pure  lime- 
stone soil,  they  coincided  with  the  nearby  limestone  schists 
or  hydro-micas,  also  a  part  of  the  Cambrian  belt.  From 
this  the  original  home  of  the  German  element  in  York 
County  it  has  since  spread  out  over  the  entire  Cambrian 
belt  with  its  fertile  soils  related  to  limestone.  And  even 
on  the  isolated  outcropplngs  of  limestone  rock  near  New 
Market  in  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  county,  and  on 
the  small  district  north  of  Dillsburg  in  Carroll  Township, 
we  have  today  the  homes  of  German  communities.  A 
more  striking  illustration  than  York  County  affords  of  the 
tendency  of  German  settlers  to  occupy  limestone  soil  can 
probably  nowhere  be  found. 

English  speculators  took  out  large  tracts  of  land  in  these 
valleys  of  our  county  but  it  was  the  Germans  who  settled 
them.  The  Englishman,  Samuel  Blunston,  issued  the 
licenses  and  English  surveyors  laid  off  the  tracts,  but  Ger- 
man immigrants  occupied  them.  Englishmen  supervised 
the  affairs  of  Yorktown  but  Germans  were  the  lot-owners 
and  the  citizens.    An  Irishman  held  the  claim  to  Digges's 
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Choice  but  It  was  chiefly  the  Gennans  who  settled  the 
tract.  Both  English  and  Irish  sought  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  limestone  island  at  the  mouth  of  Cabin 
Branch  south  of  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  the  Pennsylvania  claim  to  that  neighbor- 
hood prevailed  and  the  limestone  island  was  swallowed 
up  and  assimilated  into  the  general  German  belt.  On  this 
kind  of  soil  the  Germans  took  up  their  abodes  in  the  begin- 
ning, from  this  soil  they  excluded  practically  all  represen- 
tatives of  other  nationalities,  and  to  this  soil  they  have 
themselves  clung  most  tenaciously  to  the  present. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  phenomenon  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  the  striking  regularity  and  precision 
with  which  it  occurs  in  York  County  encourages  us  to  seek 
for  its  causes  here.  It  appears  then  that  the  reasons  for 
this  rule  of  choice  among  the  Germans  in  our  county  are 
two.  In  the  first  place,  the  Germans  chose  good  farming 
land  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  best  soil  for  agriculture  is 
limestone  soil.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  German 
immfgrants  had  any  knowledge  or  concern  about  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  the  different  districts.  They  had 
regard  first  of  all  to  the  vegetation  which  the  different 
sections  had  produced  in  their  natural  state  and  they  made 
choice  of  those  regions  where  the  trees  were  largest,  the 
timber  the  thickest,  and  where  the  vegetation  was  most 
luxuriant.  Then,  too,  the  German  insisted  that  Ms  pro- 
spective farm  must  be  well  watered.  These  marks  he 
always  found  on  the  acres  that  were  underlaid  with  lime- 
stone. 

The  German  instinct  for  the  selection  of  good  soil  is 
traditional.  It  was  soon  observed  by  their  neighbors  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  eminent  Quaker,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  the  Tacitus  of  early  Pennsylvania,  has  noted 
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the  fact  in  his  classic  pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Account  of 
the  Manners  of  the  German  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylva- 
nia."" Speaking  of  the  German  farmer  he  says:  "They 
always  prefer  good  land  or  that  land  on  which  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  meadow  ground.  From  an  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  grass,  they  often  double  the  value  of  an 
old  farm  in  a  few  years,  and  grow  rich  on  farms,  on  which 
their  predecessors  of  whom  they  purchased  them  nearly 
starved.""  This  intuitive  knowledge  of  good  land  and 
this  agricultural  success  was  the  inheritance  oTthirty  gen- 
erations of  ancestors.  The  crowded  conditions  of  life  in 
the  Rhine  Valley  had  led  to  very  intensive  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, a  6ne  skill  in  agriculture,  and  die  highest  degree 
of  wisdom  in  the  husbanding  both  of  soil  and  of  crops. 
These  qualities  had  made  the  Palatinate  the  "garden 
spot"  of  Germany,  and  transferred  to  the  rich  soil  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  they  made  it  the  pride  of  the  Key- 
stone State.^"     The  native  tenacity  and  the  indomitable 

*'  Tbif  ma^  nu  mitten  in  17S9,  edited  and  republiibed  by  I.  D.  Rupp 
in  1875,  and  reriied  irith  ■  full  introductioD  and  copioui  aonMatiotit  hj 
Theodore  E.  Schiniuk  in  1910.  Dr.  Sclmituk'i  edition  appeared  ai  Part 
XXI  of  "Pencsylranit:  The  Gcnnin  Influence  on  iti  Settlement  and  De- 
velopment" Id  At  Proceeding*  of  the  PenntylviDia  German  Society,  Vol. 
XIX,  In  hie  diicerning  account  Dr.  Ruth  gives  bibd7  intereiting  detaila 
tonceniing  die  method]  which  the  early  Penoiylvania  Germans  emploTcd 
in  their  farming  and  of  the  chaTacteristic*  which  diitinguithed  them  from 
other  naiiooalitiei  in  Penntylvania. 

**Pp.  ^  f.  Schmauk  edition.  Sydney  George  Fiaher  in  his  "The  Mak- 
ing af  Penniylvania  "  givei  a  brief  reiume  of  Dr.  Rush's  ohservatiM)*  00 
this  subject  He  puts  it  thus:  "They  [the  Germans]  were  good  jndgei 
of  land,  always  selected  the  best,  and  were  very  fond  of  (be  limestone 
districts."  But  Dr.  Rush  made  no  mention  whatever  of  "  limestone"  and 
there  is  00  evidence  that  the  Germans  consciously  and  purposely  sought 
out  this  particular  geoli^ical  formation.  They  were  only  looking  for  good 
land  and  if  this  could  have  been  found  on  any  other  kind  of  rock  they 
would  have  been  attracted  thither. 

**ThU  inherited  agricultural  skill,  together  with  the  regular  lelection 
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industry  of  the  Germans,  together  with  the  hard  condi- 
tions  under  which  they  left  their  native  land,  made  them 
willing  to  undertake  heroic  tasks  when  they  arrived  in  the 
New  World.  Undaunted  by  the  size  of  the  trees  or  the 
thickness  of  the  wilderness  they  boldly  attacked  the 
forests,  for  they  realized  that  where  the  heaviest  timber 
grew  the  soil  must  be  most  capable  of  producing  rich 
crops.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  guiding  principle  that 
led  the  Germans  to  the  limestone  soil.  Other  nadcHialities 
such  as  the  Scotch-Irish  clung  to  the  lands  that  were  more  ■ 
easily  cleared.  They  were  less  inured  to  heavy  manual 
labor  and  were  guided  by  their  bucolic  instincts,  wlule  the 
slowly  plodding  German  looked  farther  into  the  future 
and  was  guided  entirely  by  his  sharper  eye  for  good  soil." 
Thus  in  Pennsylvania  fae  invariably  preferred  the  lime- 
stone regions  and  in  York  County  this  preference  always 
placed  him  on  or  near  the  fertile  ribbon  that  stretches 
along  the  central  Cambrian  belt. 
After  the  Germans  had  begun  their  settlement  in  these 

of  good  whI,  made  the  liinestoDe  faniu  of  the  German  farmeii  in  Liocaiter, 
York  tod  the  other  Germio  countici  without  a  luperior  io  thit  couoti;. 
Their  value  to  the  State  of  PeoDsylvauia  wu  early  lecognUed  by  Governor 
Thoma*  who  said  to  hi)  council  ou  Januaiy  2,  17^9:  "Thii  Province  hai 
been  for  (ome  yean  the  Asylum  of  the  diitreued  Frotestanti  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  I  believe  it  may  with  truth 
be  laid  that  the  preacnt  flourighiog  condition  of  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  Industry  of  those  People;  and  should  any  discouragement 
divert  them  from  coming  hither,  it  may  well  be  apprehended  that  the 
value  of  your  Lands  will  fall,  and  your  Advances  to  wealth  be  much 
•lower;  for  it  is  not  altogether  the  goodness  of  the  Soil  but  the  Number  and 
Industry  of  the  People  that  make  ■  flourishing  Country."  Col.  Rec.,  IV;  315. 
**Dr.  George  Mays  refers  to  this  contrast  between  the  German  farmer 
and  the  Scotch-Irish  farmer  in  a  brief  and  popular  article  on  "  The  Early 
Pennsylvania  German  Farmer "  in  the  Ptniuylvama  German  magazine. 
Vol.  II,  No.  4,  October,  1901,  pp.  t&f.  f.  Vide  also  Kuhns,  "  German  and 
Swiss  Settlements,"  p.  85,  and  Lutheran  Qnarlerly,  Vol.  XIII,  1M3,  p.  509  f. 
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fertile  valleys  other  nationalities  also  begfia  to  recognize 
their  value  aad  In  some  instances  looked  upon  them  with 
covetous  eyes.  A3  early  as  1733,  when  Cressap  and  some 
of  his  associates  were  trying  to  fix  their  abodes  and  estab- 
lish their  claims  upon  the  cleared  limestone  lands  at  the 
mouth  of  Cabin  Branch,  Governor  Gordon  of  Pennsyl- 
vania wrote  to  Lord  Baltimore,  "I  could  not  but  be  of 
opinion  that  as  some  Gentlemen  of  your  Lordship's  Prov- 
ince, who,  casting  an  Eye  on  those  Lands,  now  rendered 
more  valuable  by  the  Neighbourhood  of  our  Inhabitants, 
had  attempted  so  unjustifiable  a  Survey,  it  might  suit  their 
purposes  to  have  Cressop  and  some  others  of  the  like 
turbulent  Dispositions  settled  there,  to  give  some  Coun- 
tenance to  their  claim."*"  Others  recognized  also  the 
value  of  the  arable  lands  In  the  Krcutz  Creek  Valley  and 
were  very  willing  to  take  charge  of  them  after  the  Ger- 
mans had  cleared  them  with  the  heavy  toil  of  years,  had 
made  improvements  upon  them,  and  had  begun  their  cul- 
tivation. In  the  fall  of  1736,  when  the  Germans,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  already  occupying  many  tracts  west  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  when  the  Chester  County  Plot  was  laid 
against  their  lands,  the  impelling  motive  of  the  plotters 
was  to  secure  possession  of  the  "  good  land  "  which  the 
Germans  occupied.  This  Is  indicated  repeatedly  by  the 
affidavits  concerning  the  incident."  These  efforts  to  seize 
the  lands  of  the  German  are  real  compliments  to  his  wis- 


">  PeoasflTania  Archives,  Fourth  Serin,  Papers  of  the  Gorentois,  Vol 
I:  505. 

"  For  example,  Heory  Mundaj,  oae  of  thoN  iiDplicattd  io  the  plot, 
testified  before  the  Penosjlvinia  Council  on  November  27,  1736,  that  be 
and  others  had  met  Cteuap  and  "  that  Creasap  had  shown  them  iocne 
vacant  Plantatioas,  and  Some  that  vrere  inhabited  bj  Dutch  People,  irilh 
•  verj  large  Tract  of  good  Land."  CoL  Rec,  IV:  1071  This  idea  recun 
frequently. 
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dom  in  the  choice  of  soil  and  to  bis  skill  in  methods  of 
clearing  and  cultivating." 

But  there  is  also  a  second  reason  why  the  Germans  in ' 
York  County  settled  witK  such  regularity  upon  the  kind 
of  land  that  they  did.  This  is  found  in  the  general  ethno- 
logical principle  that  when  people  migrate  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  or  even  from  one  neighborhood  to  another, 
they  tend  to  take  up  their  new  abodes  upon  land  whose 
natural  features  resemble  those  of  the  abodes  they  have- 
left  This  tendency  has  often  been  observed  and  it  has 
been  evidenced  by  many  nationalities."  It  applies  notably 
to  the  many  Scotch-Irish  in  Pennsylvania  and  it  applies  to 
the  Germans.  These  early  German  immigrants  into  our 
state  were  chiefly  Palatines.  Their  native  land  lay  about 
the  banks  of  the  middle  and  upper  Rhine.  It  included 
more  than  the  present  Bavarian  Palatinate;  it  stretched 
across  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  and  embraced  parts 


*'  In  1744  Daniel  Dulany  of  Annipolis  made  a  trip  to  the  more  remote 
pirt*  of  hi*  province,  evidently  the  neighborhood  of  Digges's  Choice,  and 
upcn  hi*  return  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Baltimore  which  indicatei  that  he 
valued  the  limettone  toil  of  that  region. 

"  I  have  not  been  loog  returned  from  a  journey  into  the  back  woods,  ai 
far  ai  to  the  Temporary  line  between  thii  province  and  Feansylvania, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  moat  delightful  Country,  A  Country 
my  Lord,  that  equals  (if  it  does  not  exceed)  any  in  America  for  natural 
advantages,  such  as  a  rich  S:  fertile  soil,  well  furnished  with  timber  of  all 
lorts  abounding  with  limestone,  and  atone  fit  for  building,  good  slate  & 
■ome  marble,  and  to  crown  all,  very  healthy.  The  aeason  of  the  year  was 
BO  far  advanced  towards  Winter  that  I  could  not  possibly  go  to  the  neck 
of  land  in  (he  fork  of  the  Fatomack.  .  .  ."     Calvert  Papers,  No.  a,  p.  iiS. 

"Faust  calls  attention  to  it  briefly  thus:  "This  principle  of  selecting 
land  aimilar  to  that  which  wai  found  good  at  home  prevailed  even  on  a 
Mccmd  and  third  choice.  Remarkable  instances  have  occurred  in  the  cases 
of  families  who  have  migrated  farther  and  farther  westward,  generation 
after  generation,  of  the  choice  of  a  farm  or  honieatead  almost  identical  in 
appearance  with  the  one  owned  by  them  in  the  original  locally."  Vol. 
II,  p.  35. 
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oi  Hesse,  Baden,  and  Wurtembcrg.  From  all  parts  of 
southwestern  Germany  they  came.  Now  if  we  examine 
the  topography  of  this  part  of  Germany  we  £ad  that  it 
resembles  closely  the  topography  of  the  limestone  districts 
of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  including  the  Cambrian  belt 
of  York  County.'* 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  and 
her  nearest  neighbors,  it  is  true,  is  not  limestone.  The 
Bavarian  Palatinate  consists  of  four  distbct  sections 
measuring  north  and  south,  the  level  plain  nearest  the 
Rhine,  the  rolling  hills  which  mark  the  approach  to  the 
Haardt,  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Haardt  itself,  and  the 
foothills  of  the  western  district.  Southwards  all  of  these 
sections  merge  into  the  forests  of  the  Vosges.  The  geol- 
ogist discerns  three  geological  groups,  the  alluvial  deposits 
on  the  plain,  the  red  sandstone  soil  of  the  rising  hills,  and 
the  coal  regions  of  the  third  section.  In  the  countries  just 
east  of  the  Rhine  the  red  shale  of  the  Triassic  period  pre- 
dominates again  and  lends  the  soil  its  chief  cbaracter- 
istics.""    This  part  of  Germany  is  not  entirely  without  tts 


**  Ad  UDdentaodiDg  of  the  gttAogy  ind  topogrtpby  of  Ae  Ptlitiiiite 
and  Muthwciteiti  GenDiny  may  beit  be  gathered  from  the  following  noriu: 
W.  H.  Reihl,  "  Die  Pfilier,"  pp.  1-69.  E.  von  Seydlitz,  "  Handbuch  dec 
Geographic,"  15th  edidon,  pp.  455-^4^0.  Cf.  map  of  foreiti,  p.  41A  F. 
Rttzel,  "  Deutschland,"  pp.  i}-i]3. 

"  DcutKbland  ali  Weltmtcht,"  pp.  4-27,  Chaptei  on  "  Deutache  Erde 
und  I>euticbei  Volk,"  by  Frofnior  W.  Gottz. 

Frani  Heiderich,  "LIndeckunde  von  Europa,"  pp.  94-iia. 

*^Ra(i«I  layc  "Weit  verbteiiet  aind  voa  den  nSTdlicbeD  Vegeeen  an 
duTcb  den  nordlichen  Scbnarznald,  den  Odenwald,  Speisart,  dai  heniaehe 
Berg1iii<),  ThQiingen  und  daa  obcre  Weieigcbeit  die  rotcn,  oft  leuchtcnd 
purpUTbraunen  Gctteine  det  RotlicgendeD  und  de*  bunten  Sandatein*,  cine 
inicbrige,  aber  einfSnnige  Bildung,  die  dem  Watde  gOntiiger  a1«  dem 
Acker  'at.  la  neiten  Gebeiien  Mittel-  uad  SQdweitdeutacblaoda  breitet 
licb  fiber  Ackerland  und  Stadtarchitektur  einen  r5tlichen  Hauch.  Voo 
Baiel  bit  Frankfurt  lind  die  Muniur  und  Dome  aut  rottm  Sandatein 
gebaut"    "  Deutschland,"  p.  3a 
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limestone  but  it  is  almost  negligible  in  quantity  and  it  is  of 
that  firm  unyielding  variety  which  only  constitutes  a  bar- 
rier to  the  farmer.  Thus  the  Rhenish  province  of  Hesse 
contains  a  considerable  region  of  durable  limestone  with  a 
strong  dolomitic  admixture  and  a  very  narrow  strip  of  this 
rock  extends  across  the  Rhine  and  southwards  across- most 
of  the  Palatinate,  appearing  here  in  the  form  of  brec- 
ciated  limestone  conglomerate.  So  that  nearly  every- 
where it  is  the  Trias  of  the  Mesozoic  era  which  gives 
color  to  the  soil.  Geologically,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  Germans  tn  4aur-co«fttyMtfleJupon 
the  same  kind  of  formation  as  that  from  which  Aey  had 
come  when  they  left  Europe,  And  herein  lies  a  very 
strong  indication  that  these  people  did  not  consciously  seek 
out  the  limestone  tracts  when  they  settled  in  the  New 
World. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  geology  to  the  topography 
of  the  middle  Rhine  valleys  and  of  southwestern  Germany 
we  find  that  it  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  districts  upon 
which  the  German  immigrants  settled  in  Yoric  County. 
Not  level  like  north  Germany,  not  mountainous  like  south 
Germany,  but  a  mediimi  between  the  two,  an  undulating 
plain  and  easy  rolling  hills.  The  most  familiar  features 
in  the  configuration  of  the  country  are  the  gradual  emi- 
nences which  mark  the  steps  in  the  elevation  from  the 
level  of  the  Rhine  in  the  center  to  the  heights  of  the  Haardt 
in  the  west  and  the  Vosges  in  the  southwest  and  to  the 
Swabian  Jura  in  the  east  and  southeast.^"  The  numerous 
valleys  between  are  well  watered  by  the  many  streams  that 
ultimately  empty  into  the  Rhine.  The  red  soil  of  the 
Trias  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture  as  some  other 

*«  "  WellenfSrmige  Flicht"  ind  "HusdlaodKhaft"  are  the  expreitioDt 
mcMt  frequeatlir  uwd  to  describe  the  rolling  lurfice  of  thii  conntrf. 
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kinds  of  soil  and  in  this  part  of  Germany  it  required  a 
hand  that  was  highly  skilled  in  agriculture  to  make  the 
soil  yield  sustenance  for  its  dense  population.  But  this 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  forest  growths  and  to  this  day  it 
contains  large  stretches  of  sturdy  timber.  Its  dense  forests 
with  their  luxuriant  foliage  constitute  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Palatine  bills  and  indeed  of 
southwestern  Germany  in  general.  From  the  Odenwald 
in  the  north  they  stretch  to  the  Black  Forest  in  the  south 
and  across  the  Rhine  to  the  Vosges  Forest  in  the  west. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  this  region 
must  have  been  even  more  heavily  wooded  and  it  was  only 
natural  for  the  Palatines  when  they  reached  York  County 
to  welcome  the  sight  of  the  thick  timber  growths  on  the 
central  belt.  The  general  contour  of  the  Palatinate  the 
Germans  found  reproduced  in  the  undulating  central  re- 
gion in  York  County  with  its  rich  forests  and  its  many 
springs  and  streams.^^  The  unconscious  charm  of  the 
homeland  and  an  instinct  for  the  best  soil  led  Aem -there- 
fore to  iix  their  abodes  upon  the  limestone  soil  and  begin 
the  work  of  taming  the  wilderness.  And  this  fact  has 
had  a  marked  significance  in  their  subsequent  fortunes  in 
this  county. 

"  The  writer  cm  testiff  from  pertooal  obierratirai  to  the  striking  limi' 
Urity  betneen  the  configurttion  of  the  land  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinitc  and 
that  of  the  limestooe  valleyi  in  York  County. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
Their  Place  in  Pennsylvania  History. 

^^H|^HE  part  which  the  York  County  Gennans  of 
M  "M  I  that  early  period  played  in  the  history  of 
III  colonial  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  general  course 
^^^mf  of  American  history  may  be  gathered  from 
the  facts  and  events  already  narrated.  They 
were  a  valuable  support  to  the  provincial  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania  at  a  time  when  that  Important  province 
was  passing  through  its  most  formative  period.  The 
Germans  of  York  County  contributed  in  their  small  meas- 
ure to  the  support  and  strength  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment both  in  its  conflicts  with  Maryland  and  in  its  con- 
test with  certain  opposing  elements  among  its  own  popu- 
lation. Then,  too,  these  pioneer  settlements  stretching 
out  into  the  primeval  forest  seem  like  an  index  finger 
pointing  westward  to  an  empire  of  land  and  wealth  whose 
conquest  and  acquisition  by  successive  steps  of  similar 
communities  was  to  make  the  future  greatness  of  our 
nation.  And  finally,  these  first  German  settlers  in  York 
County  constituted  a  small  but  relatively  important  part 
of  that  numerous  and  growing  body  of  farmers  in  our 
province  who  early  got  into  the  native  soil  and  drew  from 
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it  the  materials  that  fonncd  the  basis  for  the  prosperity 
of  colonial  Pennsylvania,  even  as  today  they  constitute  the 
badd)one  of  the  nation. 

In  the  first  place  their  significance  for  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  province  during  those  early  years  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Quaker  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  The  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania shared  with  New  York  the  place  of  greatest 
prominence  and  importance  among  the  middle  colonies  of 
the  North  American  coast.  Now  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  though  at  first  apparently  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  one  individual,  was  nevertheless  in  reality 
more  completely  democratic  than  any  other  in  America. 
In  this  respect  Penn's  province  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  government  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England, 
that  of  the  Episcopalians  in  Virginia,  and  that  of  the 
Catholics  in  Maryland.  Government  in  Pennsylvania 
was  thoroughly  representative.^  Other  colonies,  notably 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  had  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of 
self-government  at  first  but  had  later  forfeited  their  priv- 
ileges into  the  hands  of  tyranny.  But  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolution  is  a  continuous  story 
of  the  un  intermittent  development  of  civil  liberty.  This 
contrast  is  due  to  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  Quakers 
in  Pennsylvania  during  that  long,  formative  period  from 
1682  to   1776,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared  from 

^  Tbii  it  only  cited  u  ont  of  the  tchieremeDti  of  the  Quakcn  to  colonial 
PeoDiylvania,  Other*  may  be  gathered  from  Chaptert  IV-VII  of  Ittic 
Sharpleis'  "  A  Quaker  Experiment  in  GorerDmcDt" 

W.  A.  Wallace  in  a  lecture  before  the  Pennsylvania  HiHorical  Society  in 
ilSa  OD  "  Fenn^IvaDii't  Formative  Influence  upon  Federal  laitimtiaai, 
1681-1787 "  ihowi  by  I  clear  ttatement  of  actual  facta  what  remarkable 
reiult>  colmial  Penasylvania  achieved  for  the  natioa.  Vide  alia  Penny- 
packer,  "  PenDiylTBnia  in  American  Hiitory,"  pp.  301  ff. 
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power.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
political  history  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  history  of  the  Quakers 
and  from  1755  to  the  Revolution  it  is  a  history  of  the  un- 
successful efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the 
Church  of  England  people  to  displace  the  Quakers. 
Throughout  the  period  of  their  ascendancy  the.  Quakers 
were  warmly  supported  by  the  numerous  .German  element 
m  the  province.'  For  the  Germans  never  forgot  the  debt 
of  gratitude'  they  owed  to  the  Quakers,  and  then,  too,  they 
had  their  own  grounds  of  animosity  against  the  other  ele- 
ments in  the  colony.  After  the  middle  of  the  century  it 
was  only  the  vigorous  support  of  the  Germans,  wllO  "held 
the  balance  of  power,  that  enabled  the  Quakers  to  main- 
tain their  hold  upon  the  political  helm."  But  decades  be- 
fore that  the  Germans  were  cooperating  with  the  Quakers 
and  supporting  them  in  thetr  government.  Palatine  and 
Quaker  labored  together  as  bmlders  of  the  common- 
wealth.^    And  herein  lies,  the  significance  of  the  first  two 

*Rufui  M.  Jones  iByii"UDt(l  Ibe  Revolution  the  Quaken  tnd  the 
Pretbyteritnt  coattituted  tbc  rival  political  fotcea  of  the  province*.  The 
Epitcopaliani  (ended  towards  tbe  Friendt  aod  the  GermaDi  vreie  also 
uiually  s)'mpatheti&"    "The  Quaketi  in  the  American  Colonies,"  pp.  49^ 

* "  PirtiM  neie  non  [after  1763]  formed  on  new  line*.  They  had 
largely  disappeared  during  the  twentie*  and  thirties,  but  at  this  time  we 
find  a  marked  difference,  growing  more  emphatic  with  the  years  between 
tbe  proprietary  party  and  the  '  country '  party.  The  Quaken  were  now 
in  considerable  minority  in  the  Province,  but  were  practically  all  on  one 
aide.  The  Proprietor*  had  left  the  Society  and  joined  tbe  Episcopal 
Church  and  that  body  rallied  around  them.  So  also  did  the  Presbyteritu, 
end  all  who  believed  In  a  vigorous,  warlike  policy.  These  ttood  together 
for  proprietary  rights  and  intetetta,  and  had  as  tbeir  stronghold  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council.  The  Friends  and  the  Gcrmana  and  their  sympathizers 
maintained  their  ascendancy  In  the  popularly  elected  Assembly,  where  they 
did  practically  as  they  pleased."  Sharpless,  "  A  Quaker  Eiperiment  in 
Government,"  pp.  103  i. 

*"The  Palatine  and  Quaker  as  Comnumwcalth  Builders,"  by  Frank 
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decades  of  York  County  Germans  for  the  early  political 
history  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  York  County  Germans,  like  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen  east  of  the  Susquehanna  and  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware,  were  generally  on  good  terms 
with  the  provincial  assembly.  And  these  kindly  feelings 
were  mutual.  They  are  reflected  in  the  above  narrative 
of  the  earliest  German  settlements  in  the  county.  The 
provincial  authorities  favored  these  Germans  where  they 
could  and  these  Germans  for  the  most  part  loyally  sup- 
ported the  authority  of  the  provincial  government.  The 
government  allowed  the  Germans  very  easy  terms  of  pur- 
chase for  their  lands  west  of  the  river.  So  long  as  the  In- 
dians did  not  complain  the  board  of  property  winked  at 
the  settlement  of  squatters  upon  unpurchased  lands.  And 
finally  in  1733,  in  the  matter  of  the  Blunston  licensrit,  the, 
provincial  authorities  even  strained  a  point  in  their  tradi- 
tional Indian  policy  in  order  to  accomplish  the  settlement 
of  the  Germans  in  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  without  delay. 
Afterwards  when  the  Germans  recovered  from  the  illu- 
sion into  which  some  of  them  had  been  misled  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  over  their  lands  and  when  they  frankly 
acknowledged  their  error  and  asked  to  be  restored  to 
citizenship  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
received  them  promptly  and  kindly,  encouraged  them  in 
their  allegiance  and  took  measures  to  help  them  defend 
themselves.  On  this  occasion  the  discussions  in  the  pro- 
vincial council  and  their  letters  to  the  governor  of  Mary- 
land indicated  very  kindly  feelings  towards  the  Germans 
west  of  the  river  and  a  sincere  sympathy  for  them  in  their 

Ricd  Diffeodcrffer,  »  a  very  discerning  diicoune,  ihoTviog  die  immeiue 
■ignificance  of  coloniil  PenDiylvaaia  in  American  hiitory  iDd  the  mo- 
iuentoua  influence  trhich  the  combined  force*  of  Gtim»a%  ind  Quaken  nete 
able  to  exert  upon  that  crucial  colony. 
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trying  circumstances.  And  from  that  time  forward  none 
of  these  Germans  ever  again  swerved  in  their  loyalty  to 
the  Quaker  government,  though  it  cost  them  many  serious 
annoyances. 

It  was  the  tenacity  of  the  Germans  in  insisting  upon 
their  rights  and  in  maintaining  the  Pennsylvania  claims 
over  those  parts  that  prevented  the  Marylandcrs  from 
taking  possession  of  their  lands  and  thus  ^ving  a  large 
semblance  of  correctness  to  the  Maryland  claim  of  juris- 
diction in  the  Kreutz  Creek  and  Codorus  Creek  valleys. 
Whatever  the  Quaker  officials  may  have  thought  about 
the  intelligence  and  culture  of  these  Germans  they  recog- 
nized them  as  a  good  element  to  serve  the  important  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  Marylanders. 
This  service  they  performed  and  it  was  recognized  by  the 
government.  But  for  the  good  understanding  between 
these  Germans  and  the  Quaker  government  the  boundary 
history  of  Pennsylvania  might  be  very  different  from 
what  it  is. 

Moreover,  the  substantial  support  which  the  York 
County  Germans  in  company  with  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen  throughout  the  colony  gave  to  the  Quaker 
government  was  the  decisive  factor  in  helping  the  Quakers 
to  maintain  their  ascendancy  in  the  legislative  assembly. 
For  the  Quakers  had  their  political  opponents  within  their 
own  province.  At  iirst  these  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  of  England,  a  class  that  was  not 
numerous  enough  to  be  troublesome.  But  after  the  third 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Scotch-Irish  began  to 
pour  into  the  province  in  increasing  numbers  and  as  a  class 
they  aligned  with  the  political  enemies  of  the  Quakers. 
Then  began  the  political  contest  against  the  power  of  the 
peaceful  Quakers  which  dragged  on  until  the  Revolution 
when  the  Scotch-Irish  finally~^umphed.     But  meanwhile 
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the  Quakers  had  achieved  remarkable  results.  Slowly, 
very  slowly,  through  their  continual  disputes  with  the  gov- 
ernors and  proprietors,  they  had  evolved  for  their  province 
a  body  of  constitutional  liberty.  Paticndyj  perswtcotly, 
unconsciously  they  wrought,  striving  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  Christian  civilization  in  the  province's  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  and  gradually  working  out  the  great  constitutional 
principles  which  were  the  political  prtde  of  provincial 
Pennsylvania.  This  they  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Church  of  Englaad 
people.  And  they  accomplished  it  because  they  were  regu- 
larly supported  by  die  ballot  of  the  Germans.  ^Ee  Ger- 
mans had  no  political  ambitions  for  themselves.  As  a 
class  they  were  politically  indifferent."  They  were  saris- 
iied  with  the  government  of  the  Friends,  they  had  their 
own  grounds  for  gratitude  to  them,  they  disliked  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  they  regularly  voted  with  the  established 
power.  A  great  many  of  the  Germans  were  religiously 
akin  to  the  Quakers,  and  everywhere  they  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Scotch-Irish.  The  Scotch-Irish  as  a  class 
were  setdlng  on  the  outer  belt  of  civilization  on  lands 
contiguous  to  the  Germans  and  this  brought  about  many 
conflicts  between  the  two  nationalities.  And  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  was  these  conflicts  that  eventually  evolved 
a  political  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 
themselves.' 

*  The;  nere  capable  of  being  itimd  by  grcit  principlei,  ■■  it  abundantlr 
evidenced  by  their  brilliant  part  in  the  French  tfid  Indiaa  War  and  fay 
their  early  rvub  to  the  cau«e  of  the  Revolution,  where  they  proved  to  be  the 
molt  ikilled  aoldien  in  the  CoodDcntal  Army.  And  they  loon  developed 
great  leaden  among  themielvei  and  meD  of  political  influence,  like  Welter 
and  the  Muhlenbergi.  Nevertheleu,  the  very  earliett  Germaa  tettlen  aa  a 
class  had  no  ambitioDt  to  interfere  in  the  affair*  of  other)  or  to  partidpaie 
actively  in  public  politict,  and  ycara  elapwd  before  tbey  developed  ■ 
political  lelf-conKiouioeis. 

*This  tuggetiiMi  u  made  by  Juliu)  Goebel,  who  *ay*:  "Et  acheint  data 
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This  is  the  perspective  in  which  to  view  the  relation  of 
the  York  County  Germans  to  the  colonial  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania. For  the  documents  concerning  the  early  settle- 
ments in  York  County  and  the  difficulties  with  the  Mary- 
landers  reflect  not  a  few  instances  of  this  partisan  national 
spirit.  When  the  German  settlements  in  York  County 
were  taking  their  beginnings  the  Scotch-Irish  had  not  yet 
arrived  there  and  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Quaker  gov- 
ernment and  their  faithful  subjects  west  of  the  river  came 
from  Irish  Catholics  and  from  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Thomas  Cressap  was  an  Irish  Catholic  from 
Maryland  and  so  were  his  close  associates  at  the  mouth  of 
Cabin  Branch.'  When  Cressap  was  captured  and  im- 
prisoned in  Philadelphia  the  troubles  west  of  the  river 
were  continued  and  even  intensified  under  the  leadership 
of  another  Irishman,  Charles  Higpnbotham.  Shortly 
thereafter  Samuel  Blunston  wrote  to  President  Logan  that 
there  is  now  not  so  much  to  fear  from  the  Marylanders  as 
from  "  our  own  people,"  that  band  of  "  Irish  ruffians  with 
Higginbotham."  The  reference  is  to  the  aftermath  of 
the  unsuccessful  Chester  County  Plot.  That  plot  had  been 
headed  by  three  Irishmen,  Charles  Higginbotham,  Henry 
Munday,  and  Edward  Leet,  and  was  participated  in  by 
others  with  Irish  names.^  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
participants  were  English  or  Scotch  and  the  entire  plot  was 

•ich  die  DeutschcD  ini  poUtiKhen  Leben  der  neucD  Heunat  vor  der  Mittc 
de*  tS.  Jahrhuaderti  wenig  bettiligten.  Wk  lieue  >ich  auch  voa  dec 
Vcrfolgten  und  Gedruckten,  die  aui  dem  Vaterliod  keia  politiKhei  Em- 
pfinden  mitbiachten,  anderei  erwarten?  Ent  lantcsam,  wohl  im  Eampfe 
mit  dcD  Irlindern  und  Schotten,  die  teit  den  zninziger  Jihreo  nach  Pcnn- 
■ylvanien  zu  stromea  beginnen  hat  ticb  ihr  poltitiscbes  Selbiibenuntiein 
entnickclt"  "  Dai  Deuttehtum  in  den  Vereinigun  Staaten  tod  Nord- 
Amtiika,"  p.  }». 

^  Vide,  *.  g..  Archives,  I:  51*. 

■  Vide  the  liat  of  those  involved.  Col.  Sec,  IV:  103. 
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carried  by  the  Pennsylvania  enemies  of  the  Quaker  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
conceived  the  plot  and  directed  its  execution.*  The  gov- 
ernor and  council  of  Maryland  wrote  to  the  King,  Feb- 
ruary i8,  1737)  relating  how  the  Germans  on  the  Kreutz 
Creek  had  renounced  the  authority  of  Maryland  and  add- 
ing this  comment :  "  and  in  order  to  account  for  this  their 
extraordinary  proceeding  they  declared  their  unwillingness 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  law  established  In  this  province." 
And  about  a  month  later  Governor  Ogle  of  Maryland 
wrote  to  the  Pennsylvania  authorities :  "  Suppose  a  num- 
ber of  your  Inhabitants  touched  with  a  tender  Regard  for 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  support  of  its  Ministers 
(and  such  a  Case  certainly  is  not  impossible,  however  im- 
probable it  may  be  judged  to  be)  should  all  of  a  sudden 
renounce  your  Government  in  the  same  formal  manner 
that  these  People  did  ours  for  contrary  Reasons,  pray  what 
would  your  Government  do  in  such  a  Case?"**  These 
expressions  serve  to  indicate  the  national  and  ecclesiastical 
element  that  entered  into  the  conflict. 

Moreover  in  the  face  of  the  Chester  County  Plot  Samuel 
Blunston  wrote  to  Thomas  Penn,  October  21,  1736,  re- 
questing that  vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  prevent  "the 
Irish  from  Chester  County "  from  helping  to  dispossess 
"the  Dutch  west  of  Sasquchannah "  on  the  ground  that 
"  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  the  Donegal  people  to  go 
against  their  country  men."  The  Donegal  people  and 
others  east  of  the  Susquehanna  were  expected  to  help  de- 

*  Henry  Munday  wrote  to  Rev.  Jacob  HeDdcnon,  November  14,  I7]£, 
"  You  being  the  tint  that  projected  the  lettling  the  aaid  Land)  and  Plan- 
tationt."  Col.  Rec,  IV:  loj.  Hendcrtoa  w»  alto  one  of  the  Comiuii- 
■ioneri  for  Maryland. 

'"Col.  Rec,  rV:  ttS. 
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fend  the  Germans  if  necessary  even  as  they  had  helped  to 
capture  Cressap  and  four  of  his  associates.  Now  the  posse 
of  25  persons  who  had  efiected  the  capture  of  Cressap  and 
his  associates  was  officially  described  as  consisting  "  mostly 
of  German  Protestants  &  other  Europeans  of  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  of  late 
years  arrived  here."**  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Blunston, 
himself  a  Friend,  realized  that  he  could  not  depend  upon 
the  aid  of  the  Church  of  England  people  and  the  Presby- 
terians to  support  the  authority  of  the  Quaker  govern- 
ment when  that  authority  conflicted  with  the  wish  of  other 
members  of  those  faiths.  No  love  was  lost  between  the 
Germans  west  of  the  river  and  those  of  the  English  just 
east  of  the  river  who  were  not  Quakers.  In  one  of  the 
forceful  conflicts  between  these  two  parties  in  1735  one 
of  the  Germans  specially  laments  the  fact  that  he  "was 
knocked  down  by  an  Irishman."*' 

The  contest  with  the  Scotch-Irish  in  York  County  did 
not  begin  until  after  the  period  which  we  have  studied  but 
the  coming  feuds  were  foreshadowed.  Very  shortly  after 
the  Germans  had  made  a  beginning  of  their  settlements  in 
York  County  the  Scotch-Irish  had  begun  to  setde  in  that 
part  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  which  drains  into  the 
Potomac.  And  they  were  making  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression. Scotch-Irish  immigration  into  Pennsylvania  had 
begun  about  1715.  James  Logan  had  early  complained 
to  the  proprietor  against  this  class  of  immigrants,  their 
crowding  in  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and  their  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  "  It  looks  as  if  Ireland  is  to 
send  all  her  Inhabitants."  But  with  1734  the  Scotch- 
Irish  began  to  come  in  much  larger  numbers.  In  that  year 
they  first  settled  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  already 

"Col.  Rec,  IV:  isg. 

iijoho  Lochmu  io  Proceedinga  of  Council  of  Mitylind  for  1735^  p.  I3. 
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on  August  15  of  that  same  year,  Samuel  Blunston,  writing 
to  Thomas  Penn  concerning  the  tenns  for  warrants  west 
of  the  river,  expresses  his  opinion  of  these  Scotch-Irish  in 
these  words: 

How  far  these  tcnns  raxf  be  lilced  by  the  loose  setlen  on  potomw 
I  know  not,  for  thou^  they  may  be  easy  tn  themselves,  yet  to  dicm 
who  were  always  a  sort  of  frce-booters  they  may  seem  strict  enough 
for  ds  generally  at  present  settled  by  such  people  who  in  all  prob- 
ability wil  never  be  able  to  comply  with  the  terms  prescribed,  dot 
are  many  of  them  at  present  able  to  pay  for  their  warrants  or 
surveys;  nevertheless  I  think  considering  the  dispute  between  the 
provinces  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  &  I  am  of  opinion  it  nrould  be 
well  they  had  warrants  &  surveys  though  it  remained  a  debt  on 
the  place  for  those  who  come  after  to  pay,  for  tis  very  probable 
few  now  settled  there  will  be  the  possessors  at  the  end  of  serco 
years  But  for  some  consideration  assigning  their  rights  to  more 
industrious  &  able  persons  will  stil  remove  further,  such  idle  trash 
being  generally  the  frontiers  of  an  improving  colony.  However 
poor  as  they  are  since  they  are  the  present  Inhabitants  as  I  said 
before  I  think  they  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  them  in  possession, 
but  I  only  speak  this  of  those  Inhabitants  towards  Potowmac 

Blunston  evidently  wishes  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
his  German  neighbors  just  west  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Blunston's  expectations  that  these  earliest  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  among  the  headwaters  of  the  Conococheague  would 
not  long  remain  there  but  would  soon  be  succeeded  by  a 
different  class  of  settlers,  were  abundantly  fullilled  by  the 
subsequent  course  of  events.  For  when  the  Scotch-Irish 
began  to  settle  in  York  County  violent  conflicts  took  place 
between  them  and  the  Germans."  For  the  sake-of.  the 
peace  of  the  province,  therefore,  the  proprietors  in  1749 

>■  Vide,  (.  g..  Rupp'i  "  Hiitorj  of  Laocutcr  ind  York  Coundes,"  pp. 
S81-5S5. 
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Instructed  their  ageotajnot  to  sell  any  more  lands  in  York 
County  to  the  Irish  but  tolidtdrtmMtrong  inducements  to 
people  of  that  nationality  tosettle  farther-north.  "  This 
suggestion,  however,  seem's'td  have  had  little  effect  in  the 
way  of  diverting  the  stream  of  Scotch-Irish  immigration 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Germans.  But 
meanwhile  the  Germans  themselves  had  begun  to  sup- 
plant  the  Scotch-Irish,  so  far  as  they  were  settled  upon 
good  soil,  by  buying  out  their  lands  and  improvements. 
From  York  and  Lancaster  Counties  and  the  counties  far- 
ther east  they  crossed  Adams  County  and  the  South  Moun- 
tain  into  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  purchased  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Scotch-Irish  there,  while  these  removed  north 
across  the  Susquehanna  or  west  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge. 
This  process  of  supplanting  the  Scotch-Irish  began  as  early 
as  1757  and  by  the  time  of  the  devolution  the"  limestone 
Cumberland  Valley  was  occupied  predominantly  by  Ger- 
mans.** 

^The  significance  of  the  early  York  County  Germans 
for  contempi^ary  history  of  Pennsylvania,  thereforCj,  grows 
out  of  their  warm  support  of  the  Quaker  regini^' their 
stout  opposition  to  the  Maryland  claims,  and  theii"  ton  tact 
and  conflicts  with  the  Stotdi-irish.  And  this  last,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  involved  in  their  regular  choice  of  limestone 
lands. 

1*  Egle**  "  History  of  PcDiuylvaiiia,"  p.  (ij.  Rupp  hu  ilso  noted  tbii 
tune  ptoceti  of  GennaDt  tupplaatiag  Scotch-Iriah  in  Nortbamptoo  County, 
Ruih'i  "Account  of  the  MiDnen  of  the  German  Inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," Schmauk  edition,  p.  57,  footnote  35.  Alio  Rupp'i  "  History  of 
Lancaster  and  York  Counties,"  p.  576,  footnote. 

Ascherwall  in  his  "  Observations  on  North  America "  in  1747  lajs; 
"Scotch  and  Irish  often  sell  to  the  Genuans,  of  whom  from  90  to  ioivmo 
live  in  Pennsylvania,  and  prefer  to  put  all  their  earnings  into  land  and 
improvements.  The  Scotch  or  Irish  are  satisfied  with  a  fair  profit,  put 
the  capital  into  another  farm,  leaving  the  Germans  owners  of  the  old 
farms."  Ascherwall  received  his  information  from  Franklin  the  year 
previous.    Piitntylvania  Magatint  of  H'utory  and  Biograpkf,  Vol.  17,  p.  %. 
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Their  Place  in  General  American  History. 

JT  remains  but  to  indicate  with  a  few  strokes  the 
position  of  these  early  communities  in  the 
general  course  of  American  civilization.  Of 
course  in  so  far  as  colonial  Pennsylvania  was 
a  formative  factor  in  American  history  and 
in  so  far  as  these  Germans  helped  Co  give  direction  to 
events  in  colonial  Pennsylvania,  their  place  in  American 
history  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  chapter.  But 
they  have  also  another  significance  for  American  history, 
a  significance  that  comes  not  indirectly  from  the  part  they 
played  in  the  history  of  their  own  province  but  directly 
from  their  own  influence  upon  American  life  and  civili- 
zation. 

So  far  as  numbers  and  possessions  are  concerned  they 
constituted  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  American  nation 
and  their  significance  in  themselves  when  weighed  in  the 
balances  of  the  whole  continent  must  necessarily  be  very 
small  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  indicative  of  a  larger 
movement  and  prognostic  of  a  greater  future.  In  fact 
they  constitute  but  a  small  portion  even  of  the  German 
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element  in  the  population  of  colonial  America.  But  when 
viewed  in  the  perspective  of  nearly  two  centuries  they  are 
seen  to  be  the  very  van  of  a  great  movement  that  has  made 
the  American  nation  and  moulded  the  American  character 
and  fixed  American  institutions.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
already  been  said  concerning  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics it  must  appear  that  their  national  significance  is 
entirely  disproportionate  to  their  numbers  and  their  hold- 
ings. Their  significance  for  the  history  of  American  civil- 
ization and  the  evolution  of  American  institutions  lies 
partly  in  their  location,  partly  in  their  occupation,  and 
partly  in  their  qualities  of  character. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Germans  in  York  County  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  upon  the  very 
frontier  of  American  civilization.  Now  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  American  advance  even  down  to  our  day  is  the 
history  of  the  western  frontier.  The  peculiarity  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  is  the  result  of  successive  waves  of  west- 
ward expansion.  The  forces  dominating  American  char- 
acter today  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  gradual  development 
from  the  simplicity  of  primitive  industrial  society  to  the 
complexity  of  modern  manufacturing  civilization.  Over 
and  over  again  this  process  has  been  repeated  on  each  new 
frontier  line  as  the  population  from  decade  to  decade  has 
marched  with  steady  step  across  the  American  expanse. 
This  continual  rebirth  of  American  life  has  given  indelible 
stamp  to  our  national  character  and  our  national  institu- 
tions. The  European  has  conquered  the  wilderness  but 
"during  the  process  the  wilderness  has  reacted  upon  the 
European  and  made  him  over  into  a  new  character  with 
new  ideas  and  new  ideals.  The  frontier  has  been  the 
meeting-point  between  civilization  and  savagery  and  thus 
it  has  constituted  the  crucible  in  which  the  different  Euro- 
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pean  nationalities  have  been  moulded  into  an  entirely  new 
product  known  as  the  American. 

The  westward  advance  of  the  frontier  has  taken  place 
in  well-defined  stages  marked  by  natural  boundary  lines. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  frontier  was  the 
fall  line,  the  edge  of  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Alleghanies.  During  the  Revolution  the 
frontier  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  reached  the  Ohio.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  advanced  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cenutry  it  lay 
along  the  Missouri.  Shortly  thereafter  it  leaped  across 
the  Rockies  and  by  the  centennial  year  it  bad  reached 
the  Pacific  and  had  begun  to  swerve  northward  towards 
Canada  and  Alaska.  Thus  has  the  retreating  frontier 
marked  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  nation. 

At  each  of  these  boundary  lines  the  process  of  Amer- 
ican transformation  has  been  very  similar.  First  came 
the  Indian  trader's  frontier.  The  Indian  had  followed 
the  buffalo  trail.  Now  the  trader,  the  pathfinder  of  civili- 
zation, follows  the  Indian  trail  and  begins  the  disintegra- 
tion of  savagery.  He  is  soon  followed  either  by  the  miner 
or  the  rancher,  and  the  trail  is  widened  into  a  road.  Then 
comes  the  pioneer  fanner  to  exploit  the  soil,  render  it 
"barren,"  and  then  move  on  to  virgin  lands.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  steady  farmer  who  devotes  himself  to  inten- 
sive culture  and  permanent  settlement,  and  he  converts  the 
road  into  a  turnpike.  This  denser  farm  settlement  is  fol- 
lowed by  city  and  factory  with  all  the  complexity  of  manu- 
facturing organization.  The  turnpike  has  now  been  trans- 
formed into  a  railroad  and  the  process  of  Americanization 
is  complete.     Each  of  these  stages  has  wrought  political 
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and  economic  transformations  and  has  contributed  some- 
thing towards  the  Jinished  American  product.' 

In  this  process  of  American  history  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  the  place  of  the  York  County  Germans  as  they 
appeared  during  the  period  which  has  come  under  our 
view.  They  fall  within  that  stage  when  the  Atlantic  coast 
was  yet  the  only  settled  area  and  when  the  frontier  i^as 
slowly  advancing  up  the  courses  of  the  Atlantic  rivers 
towards  their  headwaters  and  towards  the  Alleghanies. 
But  in  this  transition  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains  the 
York  County  settlements  constitute  an  important  step. 
The  first  to  settle  west  of  the  Susquehanna  in  this  region, 
and  among  the  first  of  all  the  settlements  west  of  this 
natural  dividing'ltne,  the  early  German  communities  of 
York  County  stand  like  an  auspidous  prognosticator  point- 
ing westward  beyond  the  South  Mountain  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  inviting  to  the  conquest  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  promising  lands-beyond.  Like  an  entering  wedge  into 
the  Indian  country  this  tongue  of  German  settlements 
pushed  forward  indenting  the  wilderness,  broadening  the 
national  horizon,  and  inspiring  to  almost  limitless  acqui- 
sition of  empire. 

When  the  Germans  settled  in  York  County  the  Indian 
trader's  frontier  had  passed.  The  Indian  had  withdrawn 
Into  the  interior  and  with  him  had  gone  the  trader.  The 
mining  explorer  had  also  had  his  day  in  York  County.  It 
was  time  for  the  farmer's  frontier  and  this  was  the  posi- 

)-  For  this  vien  of  Americao  history  we  arc  iodebted  to  Professor  F.  J. 
Turner,  of  Harvard.  A  brief  itatement  of  Professor  Turner'i  pbilotophf 
of  AinericBii  hiitory  together  with  valuable  suggestioas  is  to  the  concrete 
influence  of  the  frontier  upon  certain  phaiea  of  American  character  and 
American  in*titutione,  is  found  ia  his  article  "The  Sigoilicance  of  the 
Frontier  in  American  History"  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  J 
HUtoiical  Atsociattoa  for  the  year  1S93,  pp.  i97>-a47. 
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tion  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Throughout  colonial  timca 
Pennsylvania  was  the  basis  of  distribution  of  frontier 
emigration  and  the  settlement  of  York  County  is  signifi- 
cant as  one  of  the  earliest  steps  In  this  Pennsylvania  ex- 
panMon  soothward  and  westward.  The  observer  who 
takes  his  stand  among  the  Delaware  and  Shawnese  Indians 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  will  see  the  successive  stages  of  the 
American  frontier  passing  before  his  view  in  exactly  the 
same  order  in  which  they  afterwards  pass  the  many  nat- 
ural boundaries  in  their  westward  course  to  the  Pacific 
With  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  that  century 
Indian  resistance  will  have  ceased,  the  farmer  with  inten- 
sive methods  of  culture  will  have  arrived,  the  next  to  the 
last  stage  in  the  process  of  complete  Americanization  will 
have  been  reached,  and  there  will  remain  but  one  more 
step  to  make  this  region  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
thriving  communities  in  the  New  World.  The  place  of 
the  first  decades  of  York  County  GermansTn  general 
American  history  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  con- 
stituted the  farmer  stage  of  the  American  frontier  during 
a  critical  period  in  the  frontier  advance.  The  settling  of 
these  Germans  was  like  the  formation  of  an  artery  in  the 
embryo  of  the  nation  that  was  yet  to  be. 

The  movement  of  the  Germans  across  the  Susquehanna 
was  a  decided  step  in  advance.  Others  had  come  as  far  as 
that  river  but  had  halted  and  hesitated  to  cross.  Before 
the  first  authorized  settlement  had  been  made  in  York 
County  the  Quaker  settlements  had  been  slowly  pushing 
westward  along  the  northern  part  of  Lancaster  County. 
In  1727  a  number  of  Quakers,  among  them  Samuel  Blun- 
ston,  John  Wright,  and  Robert  Barber,  had  settled  at 
Hempfield,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.     But 
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here  the  westward  migration  of  the  Friends  halted  for 
more  than  a  decade.  The  cause  of  this  delay  in  their  prog- 
ress was  the  boundary  dispute  with  Maryland  and  the 
Cressap  War  which  resulted  from  that  dispute.  Not  until 
1738  did  the  Quaker  movement  continue  across  the  river 
ini  begin  the  belt  of  Quaker  settlements  which  extends 
across  the  northern  part  of  York  County.*  Meanwhile 
the  German  wave  of  westward  immigration  had  arrived. 
This  tide  suffered  no  serious  check  either  from  the  river  or 
from  the  Cressap  War.  These  hardy  and  resolute  Ger- 
mans quickly  crossed  the  river,  plunged  boldly  into  the 
forest,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  border  difficulties  with  the 
Maryland  intruders.  Not  until  this  critical  and  difficult 
stage  in  the  history  of  that  frontier  had  lieen  passed  and 
quiet  had  been  restored  did  the  other  nationalities  sweep 
into  the  county  after  them.  To  the  Germans,  therefore, 
was  reserved  the  special  mission  of  occupying  in  a  peculiar 
sense  Ihe  very  forefront  of  the  farmer  stage  of  the  frontier 
in  this  part  of  the  American  advance  beyond  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

But  even  within  the  farmer  stage  of  the  American  ad- 
vance there  are  usually  two  or  three  distinct  periods  in  each 
case.  Two  or  three  classes  of  farmers  follow  one  another 
across  the  frontier.  First  is  the  pioneer  farmer  whose 
wants  are  few  but  who  seeks  quick  results.  He  searches 
out  the  bare  spots  or  those  most  easily  cleared  and  begins 
to  exploit  the  virgin  soil.  He  has  no  ambition  to  become 
the  owner  of  his  holding  for  he  expects  soon  to  take  up  his 
march  again.  With  the  simplest  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, a  rude  log  cabin,  and  a  rough  shed  for  a  stable,  he 
occupies  his  range  until  he  has  completely  drained  the  soil 

*  Albert  Cook  Myen,  "The  Inunigritioo  of  the  Iiiib  Quaken  into 
PcDDiylvuiii,  168^-1750^"  pp.  i<a  and  tBo. 
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of  its  strength  or  until  he  is  crowded  by  neighbors.  Then 
he  disposes  of  his  "  improvements  "  and  moves  on  to  new 
soil  to  carry  out  the  same  process  again. 

The  second  class  of  farmer  is  the  settler  who  stakes  out 
his  claim,  takes  measures  to  secure  a  survey,  and  negotiates 
for  the  purchase  of  that  which  he  occupies.  He  welcomes 
neighbors  into  his  community,  builds  a  church  and  school- 
house,  and  practices  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  He  builds  a 
substantial  house  and  often  a  more  substantial  bam.  His 
house  is  of  hewn  logs,  with  windows  of  glass  and  a  chimney 
of  brick  or  stone.  His  bam  is  made  to  shelter  a  large 
number  of  domestic  animals  and  to  store  the  products  of 
careful  cultivation.  He  rotates  his  crops  and  fertilizes  his 
lands  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  soil.  He  adds  to  his  fields 
from  year  to  year  and  settles  down  to  plain  and  frugal  but 
contented  living.  This  is  the  class  of  farmer  that  usually 
continues  to  occupy  his  improvements  and  thus  forms  the 
nucleus  of  permanent  settlement. 

Sometimes  this  second  class  is  followed  by  a  third  class, 
the  capitalist.  TTiis  man  of  enterprise  "Buys  out  some  of 
the  substantial  properties  of  the  second  class.  Industrial 
enterprises  are  begun  on  a  larger  scale.  Villages  are  laid 
out  and  soon  grow  into  towns.  Large  edifices  arise; 
higher  education  begins;  the  liner  arts  of  civilization  are 
practiced;  and  above  all  manufacturing  industries  begin, 
factories  loom  into  view,  and  the  community  has  brought 
forth  a  city.  This  class  marks  the  transition  to  the  £nal 
stage  of  the  American  frontier. 

Now  the  York  County  Germans  before  the  middle  of 
the  century  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  second  class 
of  the  farmer  stage.  The  third  class  did  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance among  them  until  somewhat  later.  And  the 
first  class  mentioned  above  never  did  have  a  place  in  the 
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German  belt  of  Yqrk  County.  The  typical  pioneer  farmer 
with  his  superficial  methods  of  cultivation  was  well  repre- 
sented, as  we  have  seen,  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  county.  But  the  German  set- 
tlers on  the  limestone  belt  belonged  entirely  to  the  second 
class.  They  came  intending  that  their  settlements  should 
be  permanent  and  they  proceeded  accordingly  in  their 
methods  of  clearing  and  improving.'  And  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  these  early  settlers  usually  continued  to  oc- 
capy  their  origmal  possessions  until  their  death.  They 
added  to  their  belongings  but  in  very  few  cases  did  they 
migrate  from  their  settlements.  The  good  soil  had  at- 
tracted them  to  these  valleys  and  their  own  skillful  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  kept  them  there.  As  their  growing 
families  demanded  more  lands  they  spread  out  and  occu- 
pied more  and  more  of  the  Cambrian  belt  but  usually  re- 
mained in  the  same  general  neighborhood. 

Despite  the  difficulties  that  confronted  them  in  their  new 
homes  these  German  farmers  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  flourished  rapidly.  Many  of  them  when 
they  died  were  possessed  of  property  whose  value  is  a 


*Tbeae  intcDsive  methods  were  the  result  of  iDheritaoce  aod  of  eipcri- 
eoce  tod  bcDM  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  Germaa  exhibiting  the 
chancteriatics  of  the  earliest  class  of  pioneer  fanners.  Where  the  Ger- 
mans have  graduallj  occupied  large  finning  areas  they  have  done  lO  not 
by  migration  but  by  expansion.  An  appreciative  description  of  the  char' 
acteristics  of  the  German  fanner  in  colonial  Pennsylvania  is  that  from 
the  pen  of  their  contemporary,  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  "  Account,"  Schmauk 
edition,  pp.  S4-T3' 

The  preference  of  the  German  farmer  for  forest  land,  hia  intensive 
methods  of  culture,  and  the  consequences  of  this  combination  in  the  tub- 
sequent  prosperity  of  the  German  farmer  in  the  northwest,  are  described  by 
Emil  Rothe  in  his  article  on  "  Die  Entwicfclung  dea  Deulacbtums  im  Nord- 
westen,"  in  Jahrgang  II,  a.  Heft  (April  1S70),  p.  55  et  passim,  of  "  Der 
Deutache  Pioneer." 
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•plendid  monument  of  their  industry  and  economy.*  In 
their  position  as  a  flourishing  fanning  community  they 
were  not  without  significance  not  only  for  the  early  history 
of  Pennsylvania  but  even  for  the  general  course  of  Ameri- 
can history.     It  has  been  asserted  that  these  "  farms  of  the 

'Tliit  rapid  profpcritj'  of  the  oripnal  lettlen  ii  abundantly  pnncd  by  a 
Mudf  of  their  will*  and  by  the  inrcDtoriet  of  their  proper^  at  their 
d«a^  Thiu  th«  iaveotory  of  Chrittiaii  Cndl  (completed  on  Anguit  1», 
i75«)  iodicitct  a  remarkable  growth  to  nealth  during  the  *s  Jtm  of  hi* 
iettlement  in  York  Countr.  Among  bu  ponedioDi  are  the  following: 
"  HouMt  and  Lou  in  Yorktown 

a  Houae*  and  lot*  in  High  Str««t 'E490 

Houit  and  lot  at  tl^  North  and  Water  Street £50 

One  do  at  the  eait  end  of  Race  Street £4$ 

One  do  adjoining  Jo*  Adlumt  Home  £lo 

Improremeni  bought  of  Geo  Albright £iSo 

Iroprorement  bou^  of  Jacob  Hoagne £iao 

Patent  Land*  on  weit  tide  Conewigo £140 

Partof  the  improvement  in  partner*hip  with  Mr.  Stevenioo.  £70  " 
The  li*t  of  "  chattel*  "  ctrretv  19  page*.  Of  tbeie  there  are  irtklet  to  the 
value  of  £  351  10  ■.  S  p.  in  "  the  Shop,"  and  othera  to  the  value  of  £  4 
I  •■  6  p.  in  "  the  Bar."  The  "  book  debt* "  cover  9  page*  and  imoont 
to  about  £  7SO.  Two  page*  of  tbete  are  called  "  debt*  due  for  tmiih 
work."  The  inventor;  indicate*  that  the  total  of  hi*  pouemon*  at  hit 
death  amounted  to  £  j,47t  S*.  9  p. 

But  Cbtittian  Croll  had  become  ■  blackunith  in  York  and  hi*  eztra- 
ordinirjr  proaperi^  ma;  have  been  due  partly  to  that  fact  More  ^ical 
perhaps  i*  the  inventory  of  Jacob  Welahover  (tTSt)  and  for  that  reaton  thi* 
inventory  i*  reproduced  in  full  in  Appendix  C. 

The  inventory  of  the  properly  of  John  Jacob  Kuntz  (September  t^ 
1754)  estimate*  hi*  plantation  altme  at  £  jio.  The  inventtuy  of  Fitd- 
erick  Lether  (made  July  S,  1746,  that  it,  before  York  Coun^  wai  eatab- 
liihed)  ettimate*  hi*  "Blandation  or  Improvement"  at  £150  and  hi* 
total  powesuoa*  at  £  a.]i  6».  6p.  For  Micheal  Spcngler  whoae  inventory 
wa*  made  on  Mardi  ao,  174!^  the  "  Big  Plantation "  i*  placed  at  £  350 
and  hi*  "  Chatttl*  "  at  £  39a.  The  inventory  of  Baiter  Shambergcr  (made 
April  st,  1751)  citimale*  hi*  "improvement  and  winter  grain"  at  £1001. 
John  Kuhna  (inventory  dated  May  36,  17SI)  had  peraonal  eitate  alone 
valued  at  £  }7t  j*.  8  p.  Theie  inventorie*  are  thoroughly  typical  and 
indicate  a  remarkable  degree  of  early  proiperity  on  the  part  of  thete  firtt 
aettlert. 
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Gennans  became  the  wheat  granary  of  the  world."'  From 
fhis  point  of  view  their  "sTgnificnce  might  be  traced  in  a 
great  many  directions.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  not  until 
we  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the  service  of  the 
American  farmer  to  the  American  nation  will  we  be  able 
to  determine  with  precision  the  place  of  the  early  Yoric 
County  Germans  in  general  American  history.  |'As  a  p^rt 
of  that  great  body  of  prosperous  farmers  who  have  always 
constituted  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  our  national  exist-  . 
ence,  the  York  County  Germans  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  more  than  ordinary  significance 
for  the  national  history  of  their  times.  .^ 

And  finally,  the  Germans  of  York  County  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  occupy  a  distinct  place  in 
general  American  history  because  they  fulfilled  a  special 
mission  in  the  general  movement  of  Germans  in  this  coun- 
try. That  the  great  body  of  Germans  in  the  United  States 
has  at  all  periods  of  our  history  had  a  decided  cultural  in- 
fluence upon  American  institutions  is  now  freely  recog- 
nized on  all  sides.'  The  relation  of  the  early  German  set- 
tlements of  York  County  to  the  other  German  settlements 
of  that  time  has  already  been  set  forth  in  detail.^  Their 
significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  occupied  advance 
ground.     They  had  moved  out  on  the  frontier  farther 

"By  Piofesior  Turner  at  quoted  in  Pauat,  I:  13E  and  II:  36. 

*  For  a  general  evaluation  of  the  German  element  in  this  country  «ee 
Fault,  "The  German  Element  in  the  United  States,"  Vol.  II;  Rudolf 
Cronau,  "Drei  Jahrbuaderte  Deuiscben  Lebeai  in  Amerilia";  and  Bone, 
"  Daa  Deutsche  Element  in  den  Vereinigten  Staateo." 

'  Supra,  Chapter  VI, 

The  poaition  of  the  Pennsylvania  German*  in  general  among  tlte  odier 
nationalities  in  colonial  Pennsylvania,  and  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  prominent  part  of  the  Germans  in  the  Revolution  fimu  England,  are 
suggested  in  Pfiater,  "  Die  Amerikaniiche  Revolution  1775-1783,"  pp.  51-97 
and  is^iTOt 
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than  any  other  of  the  numerous  German  settlements  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  both  a  result  and  a  cause  of  cer- 
tain distinguishing  elements  of  character  which  they  mani- 
fested in  their  lives  and  conduct.  These  Germans  made 
a  new  frontier  but  the  frontier  made  them  over  into  a  new 
nationality.  The  peculiarity  of  their  poHtion  coupled  w'ltfa 
their  previous  experience  and  their  special  characteristics 
gave  them  freer  rein  for  self-government  than  any  other 
German  community  had  and  it  made  them  more  susceptible 
to  the  reflex  influence  of  the  New  World.  Separated  from 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  in  America  and  free 
from  all  ties  that  might  bind  them  to  the  Fatherland,  they 
soon  began  the  process  of  Americanization.  The  uncon- 
scious charm  of  the  locality  quickly  made  its  impress  upon 
their  plastic  German  souls.  The  length,  the  breadth,  the 
giant  height  and  the  rich  depth  of  the  new  continent  left 
an  indelible  stamp  upon  their  characters  and  quietly  trans- 
formed them  into  a  new  people.  From  the  soil  of  their 
new  homes  and  from  the  incidents  and  circumstances  of 
their  new  life  arose  the  inexorable  forces  that  compelled 
them  to  stand  forth  a  new  type  of  world's  citizen.  The 
period  which  we  have  studied  marks  little  more  than  the 
beginning  of  this  important  process  of  transformation. 
But  already  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  process  is 
fairly  complete.  At  the  report  of  the  first  shot  at  Lexing- 
ton they  showed  themselves  the  best  Americans  of  us  all 
and  when  General  Washington  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge 
felt  that  he  was  In  the  enemy's  country  the  center  of  the 
German  belt  In  York  County  was  the  home  of  the  national 
capital.  The  first  two  decades  of  York  County  Germans 
constituted  one  of  the  first  chapters  in  the  Americanization 
of  the  great  and  influential  German  element  in  this  country. 
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Letter  of  Samuel  Blunston  to  the  Proprietors, 
April  9,  1735. 

May  it  please  the  proprietors: 

By  John  Hendricks  I  received  a  letter  which  infonns  me  of  his 
complaint  of  the  unfair  &  dishonest  usage  he  has  met  with  from 
John  Wright  &  me  in  relation  to  the  land  opposite  to  us.  As  I 
well  know  we  are  clear  of  any  such  charge  I  shal  according  to  your 
desire  give  a  full  relation  to  the  whole  affair  &  coppys  of  letters 
sufficient  I  hope  to  satisfy  you  that  no  imputation  of  unfair  practice 
can  justly  be  charged  on  either  of  us. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  year  1726  John  Hendricks  being  over  the 
river  Turkey  Hunting  with  some  of  his  relations  through  a  stupid 
carelessness  or  fatal  mbtake  shot  a  young  man  his  first  cousen  & 
killed  him.  This  accident  &  some  ill  management  of  his  affairs 
put  him  upon  selling  the  place  where  he  lived  &  to  gain  a  new 
settlement  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1727  he  applyed  to  J:  Logan 
for  leave  to  settle  over  the  river  oposite  to  us  teling  him  the  In- 
dians were  desirous  he  &  his  brother  James  should  settle  there.  J: 
Logan  haveing  heard  the  Marylanders  designed  to  survey  that  land 
upon  this  application  of  John  &  also  of  one  Jos:  Chaphem  wrote  me 
the  following  letter:  Friend  SamI  Blunston:  I  am  informed  that 
some  persons  from  Maryland  have  proposed  to  survey  Sc  take  up 
^at  tract  of  land  where  the  Shawanna  Indians  were  lately  settled 
on  the  west  side  of  Sasquehannah  opposite  to  Hempfield  to  pre- 
vent which  &  for  their  own  accomodation  John  Hendricks  &  Hen- 
drick  Hendricks  sons  of  Jacobus  Hendricks  are  desirious  to  seat 
themselves  there  as  also  Joseph  Chapham  would  willingly  make 
some  settlement.  Therefore  if  thou  please  to  run  lines  about  the 
197 
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best  part  of  that  tract  taking  in  about  lOOO  or  ijOO  As  or  more  for 
William  Penn  srandson  to  the  late  prcq>rietor  who  deviaed  10,000 
acres  of  land  in  thb  prorince  to  his  grandson  b^  wilL  And  return 
the  draught  thereof  to  me,  I  shall  satisfie  thee  for  thy  trouble 
therein.  And  if  the  sd  Brothers  &  Jos  Chapham  can  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Shawannah  the  diief  of  those  Indians  we  should  be 
willing  they  should  make  settlements  on  those  parts  of  the  tract  as 
may  be  convenient  for  themselves  &  at  the  same  time  the  least  in- 
jurious  to  the  remainder  of  it  &  be  pleased  to  inform  me  what 
thou  does  herein  who  am  with  respect  thy  loving  friend  J  lA>gan 
Philadelphia  May  10,  1727. 

This  is  the  letter  &  the  only  letter  or  pretense  on  whidi  J  Hen- 
dricks founds  his  claim  &  by  this  you  will  see  the  land  was  not 
apparently  laid  out  for  him,  &  by  this  both  he  and  his  brother 
James  (who  is  there  called  Hendrick)  &  Jos  Chapham  were  but 
to  settle  on  part  of  it  the  least  Injurious  Sec  But  the  letter  speaks 
for  itself  &  I  proceed.  In  the  month  of  July  following  pursuant 
to  sd  order  I  went  over  &  marked  four  comers  including  the 
greatest  part  of  the  tract  after  surveyed  &  no  more  was  done  at 
that  time  the  weeds  being  so  high  we  could  not  chain  it  nor  carry 
an  instrument  to  any  purpose. 

About  this  time  or  a  little  before  the  afsd  Henry  Hendricks  & 
one  Thomas  Linvil  went  &  settled  at  Codonis  a  Creek  about  I2 
miles  west  of  sd  River  which  settlements  disturbing  the  Indians 
they  threatened  to  bum  their  houses  and  obliged  Em  to  quit  their 
settlements  &  retum  back  to  this  side.  The  Indians  opposing  the 
peoples  settling  hindered  John  Hendricks  from  removing  thither 
that  year  as  he  had  intended  for  as  some  of  the  chief  of  the  Indians 
told  me  John  had  no  liberty  from  them  as  he  had  falsely  reported 
to  J:  Logan  Now  as  all  the  3  persons  before  mentioned  were  u> 
have  but  part  of  that  tract  &  Jos  Chapham  wholy  declined  settling 
there  &  went  to  Carolina  John  Wright  &  I  thought  we  might 
without  any  injustice  ask  leave  to  secure  a  part  of  it  for  ourselves, 
some  further  attempts  being  made  to  settle  it.  Accordingly  wbta. 
John  Wright  went  to  town,  the  August  following  &  spoke  to  J: 
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Logan  in  behalf  of  himself  upon  which  &  some  other  a£Eairs  J  L 
wrote  the  following  part  of  s  letter : 

FhQa  10  August  1727 

My  frd  S.  B :  J  Wright  spent  the  last  evening  with  me  &  informs 
me  that  the  people  having  got  a  notion  that  those  Indians  of  the 
5  nations  who  were  here  lately  had  assigned  all  their  claim  to  the 
lands  about  Sasquehannah  were  now  crowding  upon  those  lands 
beyond  the  River  in  order  to  settle  them  though  this  part  of  the 
Indians  is  surely  a  mistake.  As  he  desires  a  part  of  that  1000 
acres  fonnerly  mentioned  to  be  secured  for  one  of  his  boys.  I  am 
very  willing  he  should  be  favoured  in  any  thing  that  is  practicable 
of  that  kind,  and  that  the  land  should  be  kept  for  him  from  all  others, 
if  it  may  be  done  &  in  order  to  it  would  have  him  take  some 
proper  methods  to  secure  it.  But  people  must  be  no  means  be 
allowed  to  take  up  lands  &  make  settlements  on  that  further  side, 
otherwise  then  as  it  may  answer  some  other  necessary  end.  Nor 
would  we  by  any  means  have  the  Indians  to  quit  their  settlements 
there  or  abandon  those  parts  of  Sasquehannah.  I  mean  princi- 
pally the  other  side  of  it. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  Marylanders  continuing  their  in- 
croachments  Jno  Wright  &  I  in  a  letter  joyntly  to  J  Logan  gave 
him  an  account  thereof  &  made  request  that  we  might  have  some- 
^ing  from  them  to  show  a  right  to  part  of  the  afsd  land  (which 
then  all  lay  vacant)  that  we  might  be  the  better  able  to  prevent 
others  who  had  designs  to  come  there.  John  Hendricks  also 
being  with  him  about  that  time  to  make  a  second  request  for  leave 
to  go  to  that  tract  J  Logan  thereupon  wrote  to  us  joyntly  a  letter 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Maryland  incroachments,  &  upon  the  pres- 
ent affair,  the  part  thereto  relating  as  follows: 
Phila  30/8/1727/  Jno  Wri^t  &  Sam'l  Blunston:  Loving  frds: 
In  answer  to  yours  of  the  28th  instant  I  must  observe  &c  here  he 
gives  a  pretty  large  account  of  a  former  agreement  between  the  two 
provinces  about  the  boundaries  &  then  says ...  I  wish  we  could  fal 
on  any  possible  measures  to  prevent  their  settlements,  if  you  can 
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think  of  any  it  would  be  vfry  acccptible,  if  at  the  desire  of  the 
Commisioners  whidi  you  raay  take  as  expressed  in  this  letter  you 
would  be  pleased  to  put  Em  in  practice.  I  prompted  John  Hen- 
dricks to  write  of  his  affair  to  you  thougj)  I  can  say  nothing  further 
than  what  I  told  himself  viz:  that  since  he  has  not  yet  settled  which 
I  thought  he  had  done  long  since,  &  the  Indians  insist  on  our 
former  agreement  not  to  suffer  any  such,  it  woud  be  extremely 
Irregular  in  us  at  this  time  to  agree  to  it  As  to  the  land  opposite 
agt  you  I  believe  we  shal  all  be  very  willing  that  you  should  take 
any  measures  to  secure  it  without  giving  offence  to  the  natives  we 
can  make  no  grant  at  present  but  any  thing  else  in  our  power  we 
should  readily  consent  to. 

From  the  concessions  or  promises  in  these  letters  mentioned  rose 
our  expectations  that  in  a  proper  time  we  mi^t  be  able  to  make 
some  of  that  land  our  own  upon  the  credit  hereof  with  mudi  care  & 
pains  prevented  it  from  being  settled  by  others  whidi  we  till  this 
time  have  done. 

In  the  year  172S  the  Indians  grew  more  cool  as  they  perceived 
if  they  hindered  our  people  the  Marylanders  would  have  it.  John 
Hendricks  without  any  further  licence  removed  over  and  took  his 
choice  of  the  whole  tract  settling  where  he  now  lives  Now  thou^ 
by  the  first  letter  of  J  L  it  plainly  appears  that  ( i )  the  whole  tract 
was  never  intended  to  be  the  sole  property  of  J  Hendricks.  So  it 
also  appears  by  that  &  the  other  letters  already  quoted  ^ich  will 
also  be  corroborated  by  what  follows  that  the  tract  though  ordered 
to  be  surveyed  for  the  use  of  W.  Pcnn  was  not  strictly  so  intended, 
that  survey  then  made  &  his  name  used  as  most  proper  to  secure  it 
from  the  Marylanders  they  not  being  then  willing  to  have  any  sur- 
vey made  to  private  persons  lest  others  might  claim  the  like  power. 

In  the  year  1729  the  Maiylanders  made  a  fresh  attempt  upon  us 
&  that  produced  the  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  from  J  Lt^an 
to  me  bearing  date  the  29th  of  Novemb  1729  where  he  thus  con- 
cludes: "  I  am  told  just  now  here  that  they  are  surveying  all  the 
Land  over  Sasquehannah  from  Maryland  and  sel  it  again  to  our 
people.  Pray  discourage  it  to  the  utmost  &  do  thou  also  survey 
to  perplex  Em.    And  in  another  letter  dated  the  4th  of  December 
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following  are  these  words:  I  wish  thou  would  exert  thyself  &  make 
survejn  in  any  name  whatsoever  &c  From  all  which  the  intention 
of  these  surveys  I  think  plainly  appear;  according  to  the  fore- 
going orders  &  some  others  I  wrote  him  a  letter  dated  the  30th 
of  November  Afsd  which  among  other  things  contains  what  fol- 
lows:  I  have  laid  out  the  Land  for  the  Donegal  Congregation  ac- 
cording to  thy  order  tt  I  think  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  it 
have  given  them  a  draught  thereof.  I  have  also  this  week  per- 
fected a  Survey  of  that  piece  of  Land  over  the  River  on  which 
J.  Hendricks  is  settled  of  which  I  shall  return  thcc  a  draught  by 
the  first  opportunity.  The  whole  contains  about  1200  Acres,  Six 
Hundred  whereof  regularly  divided  being  the  uper  side  &  best  part 
of  the  tract  and  on  which  J,  Hendricks  has  settled  we  have  left  to 
him  But  he  is  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  it  that  Except  he 
could  have  it  so  as  to  spoil  the  whole  tract  he  will  I  suppose  apply 
for  a  Maryland  right  for  redress.  All  the  land  about  Pamels  is 
surveyed  tt  settled  by  Marylanders  &  many  people  out  of  this  prov- 
ince are  for  removing  over  the  river  so  that  I  doubt  not  but  another 
year  will  settle  most  of  the  habitable  land  for  they  flock  over  daily  in 
search.  The  remainder  of  that  by  Hendricks  would  have  been 
settled  before  now  had  they  not  been  prevented.  John  Wright  & 
I  desiring  it  may  be  kept  vacant  at  present  that  when  opportunity 
presents  we  may  obtain  grants  for  it.  ■  .  . 

About  the  year  1731  the  before  mentioned  James  Hendricks  went 
&  settled  on  the  back  part  of  the  tract  on  which  John  lived  It  always 
being  understood  to  be  their  equal  right  &  early  in  the  Spring 
1733  John  &  James  and  their  father  Jacobus  went  down  together 
on  that  side  with  their  Guns  intending  to  shoot  some  turkeys  at  the 
place  where  John  had  before  shot  his  cousin,  and  in  the  way  the  old 
man's  Gun  went  of  by  accident  &  killed  James  Dead  on  the  Spot  his 
Death  occasioned  his  widdow  to  leave  the  place  which  she  after  sold 
to  Joshua  Minshal  who  now  lives  on  it.  Nothing  more  was  done 
till  after  the  iirst  of  you  arrived  when  J  Hendricks  Jos  Minshal 
John  Wright  &  myself  altogether  applied  to  the  Honourable  Pro- 
prietary for  the  Grants  for  our  several  parts  of  the  sd  tracts  as  itt 
had  been  last  surveyed  and  divided  &  John  Hendricks  then  made  no 
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demand  or  claim  to  any  more  then  his  share  with  Jos  Miiuhal  in 
the  SIX  hundred  acres.  How  die  other  wQd  notion  since  got  into 
his  bead  I  know  not. 

Thus  having  traced  it  down  from  the  first  beginning  to  diii 
present  it  is  time  so  conclude.  And  I  hope  enougli  is  said  to  con- 
vince you  that  we  never  had  any  the  least  intention  to  act  an  unjust 
part  therein  towards  J  Hendricks  or  any  other  person.  And  as  yon 
desired  an  account  from  me  I  h<^>e  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  let 
me  know  your  sentiments  of  our  Behavbr  therein.  And  if  any 
Scruple  yet  remains  with  you  that  the  licence  or  grant  whidi  I 
rec'd  is  on  a  bad  foundation  I  am  ready  to  resign  it  Thou^  the 
pains  I  have  taken  to  secure  it  &  my  endeavours  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chiefs which  have  hapened  on  that  side  has  been  to  me  a  source 
of  continued  care  and  trouble.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  make  oierit 
of  any  thing  I  have  done  nor  do  I  expect  or  desire  any  reward  but 
what  proceeds  from  a  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty.  The 
land  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  pay  for  if  it  be  thou^t  I  am  honesdy 
in  possession  of  it,  otherway  I  made  no  claim. 

For  the  rest  of  the  letter  I  need  only  say  I  have  not  heard  of  die 
taji^thcTs  being  up.  If  they  come  with  an  evil  intent  I  shall  us 
my  endeavours  to  circumvent  Em. 

As  to  the  Behavior  of  John  Wrighte  Sons  or  any  otlier  persons 
on  this  side  towards  Hendricks  he  is  so  far  from  having  any  GrauDd 
for  complaint  that  they  and  many  others  have  long  borne  &  yet  do 
bear  his  intolerable  abuses  &  insults  purely  upon  your  account  which 
else  would  never  be  suffered. 

As  to  Cressops  Complaint  agt  the  Magistrates  the  Charge  is  vm 
General  to  receive  any  other  answer  than  that  I  know  nothing  of  it. 
I  am  with  great  regard  your  assured  ffrd 

Sa  Blunstoh 

Apr.  9th  in  the  evening  1735 

The  Messenger  staid  a  little  longer  than  expected  which  gave  dm 

time  to  finish  this. 
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Names  of  Those  Who  Signed  the  Letter  of  the 

Germans  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 

August  ii,  1736  (Calvert  Papers, 

No.  717). 

These  names  are  all  included  in  the  list  of  those  for 
whose  arrest  a  warrant  was  issued  on  October  21,  1736, 
"  for  contriving  signing  and  publishing  a  seditious  paper 
and  writing  against  his  Lordship  and  this  government." 
The  names  are  here  given  as  copied  by  the  clerk  in  Mary- 
land and  that  accounts  for  the  peculiar  spelling. 


Jacob  Grable 
Jacob  Seglaer 
Conradc  Lowe 
Christian  Lowe 
Jacob  Seglaer,  jr. 
Michael  Aringall 
Philip  Seglaer 
Dennis  Myer 
Hans  S tanner 
Tobias  Spright 
Tobias  Hendricks 
Leonard  Immel 
Balchar  Sangar 
Methusalem  Griffith 


Gorrick  Cobcll 
Kclyon  Smith 
Nicholas  Peeiy 
Micheal  Tanner 
Micheal  WallacL 
Micheal  Evat 
Micheal  Miller 
Jasper  Carvel 
George  Swope 
George  Philicr 
Nicholas  Butchier 
Andrew  Phlaviere 
Henry  Stantz 
Henry  Lephart 
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Peter  Gardiner 
Jacob  Lonus 
Nicholas  Conn 
BartholcDicw  Shambarricr 
Henry  Young 
Caspar  Varglass 
Bryoncx  Tandcr 
Christian  Crowle 
Conrad  e  Stricklaer 
Henry  Bowen 
Francis  Worley,  jr. 
Martin  Sluys 
Jacob  Hoopinder 


Michael  Raisber 
Tobias  Fray 
Martin  Fray 
Henry  Smitb 
Jacob  Wcldihutter 
Henry  Henricks 
Charles  Jones 
Adam  Byer 
Godfrey  Fray 
Nicholas  Hatchley 
Micheal  Waltz 
Martin  Wyngall 
Eurick  Myer 


F  TWENTT  DOLLAR  COHTINENTAL   CUMBNCr  SHOWN   ( 
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Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Jacob  Welshover. 

Jacob  Welshover's  will  was  made  on  November  15, 
1757,  and  witnessed  by  Heinrich  Schmidt  and  Heinrich 
Libhart.  It  was  probated  on  June  29,  1758.  The  ap- 
praisement was  made  on  August  24,  1758,  by  Heinrich 
Schmidt  and  another  German.  The  inventory  totals  £495 
18  s.  o  p.     The  items  are  as  follows: 

£-5-p 

7  Cows   1 7 —  o — 0 

the  other  young  horn  Cattle   1 2 —  o — o 

5  sheep    I — 10 — o 

2  Wagon  horses 20 —  O — o 

I  Meare 6 —  0 — O 

thre  Hogs   o — 1 5 — 0 

10  Hives  of  Bees 3 — 10 — o 

1  hi^  Wagon   13 —  o— O 

6  ould  wagon  wheals   5 —  o— O 

2  Blows I — 10 — o 

1  Iron  Harrow i —  5 — 0 

5   braks    o — 10 — o 

4  coUcrs  Iron  trasis  brich  bands  bridle 4 — lO — o 

Doung  plows  forks  Shoffcls  pitch  forks o — 17 — o 

the  wind  mill  &  Sives  Riddels   i — 10 — o 

the  thrash  mill    o— 1 8 — o 
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die  cottin  box o— 1+— 0 

3  large  Roaps  and  a  blow  line 0 —  4—0 

Wheat  and  Rcy  of  16  Acre  of  ground 16 —  0—0 

2  acre  of  Hemp  in  the  field 3 — 10— 0 

the  Still  k  die  Iron  k  wonn  blongin  to  it 18—  0-0 

9  Tobs  in  the  Still  house i— ia-0 

a  box  where  the  keep  the  Chopt  Rey  in 0 —  S— 0 

washing  Tobs  St  other  tobs  k  rails  &  Halbushel  . .  1—  0—0 

Clean  Hemp   6 —  0—0 

Earthen  pots  dishes  &  plats o —  6—0 

the  hogsheds  k  other  casks  in  the  Seller   5 — 10— 0 

Rey  Liquet  four  Barrels 9 — 10—0 

Talow  about  15  pound o—  6-0 

butter  Cands  or  boxis  &  pokeds o —  5—0 

meal  and  wedges  from  broad  ax 1 — lo—o 

Draw  Knife  Oagen  Chisels i —  5—" 

four  plains  and  2  Saws 0 —  9—0 

2  Cross  Cut  Saw  k  the  Brand  mark 1— lO-o 

the  wagon  or  hand  screw i — IS—" 

2  old  bells  k  a  pair  of  Stilliels o—  9-0 

2  Hatchets i—  3—0 

Brass  Cettcls  k  other  Brass 5 —  0—0 

2  Tables  &  4  Chairs I— lO-o 

the  Iron  of  an  ould  Chist  a  Cobbert  k  Doadrough  .  i —  0— 0 

Dresser  in  the  kitchen  i — 10— 0 

a  Cloathbed 2—10-0 

A  Clock 4—0-0 

A  water  Cand  k  baskcds o —  8—0 

Iron  pots  &  pans  k  other  things 2 —  0—0 

Tea  pot  a  pair  of  Ballons   o — 12—0 

All  the  Beuter  plats  dishis  ^K>ons  &c   2 — 15—" 

Tinn  quarts  fonnel  k  other  things o —  6—0 

Bowls  tea  Cups  kc o —  3—0 

Bibles  &  other  books 2 —  0—0 

Sacks  &  Cloth  for  a  wagon  Clolh 3 —  I— 0 

Blankets  vinegar  Cask  a  gun  Spining  wheals 2 —  0—0 
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3  Bedf  &  bed  Sted  Slati 5—  0—0 

a  Flower  Chist i  S —  o — o 

Coat  &  Chacket  britches  3c  Shirts 2—  5—0 

Table  Qoth  Sheets  k  other  lining 1 —  o — o 

Linsjr  woolsy  i —  4 — o 

2  Chains   o — i$—o 

Bees  wax  O — 10— O 

an  ould  Spining  wheal  &  sum  yearn o — 12—0 

30  bushel  of  Wheat  3 — 15 — 0 

20  bushel  of  Rey ,  i — 13 — O 

40  bushel  of  oats   2 — 10 — o 

5  bushel  of  flax  Seed   o — 12 — o 

a  mans  Sattle  &  a  womens  Saddle i —  3 — o 

Tenn  Poiuids  in  money 10^  0—0 

One  Stove  3 — i  $—0 

for  the  improvement 250—  0 — 0 
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